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. 
To Gagan Rup and Gagan Deep 


Preface to the Revised Edition 


I feel immense pleasure in Placing in the hands of the readers 
the Sixth Edition of Secondary School Administration. A major 
portion of the content has been completely rewritten and made upto- 
date. It is hoped that the book in its present form, will provide the 
rationale for sound school administration in our country and pro- 
vide useful hints, to the administrator to bridge the gap between the 
actual and the ideal. 


they carry out the daily responsibilities of improving teaching and 
administration. 

; I am grateful to all those authors whose views I have quoted 
to amplify certain assertion, to innumerable professional co-workers 
and multitude of students who have been a source of encouragement; 
and most of all to my husband who contributed his experiences, 
feelings and thought. 

Suggestions to further enhance the quality of the book will be 
gratefully received and attended to. 


S.K. Kochhar 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


Educational Administration—Its What, Why and How 
Controlling Authorities of Education 


Institutional Planning 


matey is 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION _ITS 
WHAT, WHY AND HOW ? 


What educational administration is—Why educational administra- 
tion—How of educational administration : The Process.—Adminis- 
tration and organisation—Administration and Supervision—School 
as basal unit of educational administration—Characteristics of 
successful school administration—Scope of schoo! administration— 
Principles of demociatic school administration—Practical measures 
for democratic school administration—High lights—Problems and 
Assignments—Selected references. 


4.1. What Educational Administration is ? 


Administration has been defined by Ordway Tead as “a 
comprehensive effort to direct, guide and integrate associating human 
strivings which are focused towards some specific ends or aims.” 
Educational administration is also a comprehensive effort intended 
to achieve some specific educational objectives and it deals with the 
educational practices, whereas educational philosophy sets the goal, 
educational psychology explains the principles, educational adminis- 
tration, tells the do-how of educational objectives and principles. It, 
in fact, is the dynamic side of education. Educational adminis- 
tration deals with educational institutions—right from the schools 
and colleges to the secretariat. It is concerned with both human 
and material resources. The human elements include | (i) children 
(ii) parents (iii) teachers, and (iv) other employees in general— 
University or Board of Education at local, state and national levels 
of government. On the material side there are (i) money (ii) 
Buildings and grounds (iii) equipment and instructional supplies. 
Beyond these two elements are ideas, laws and regulations, com- 
munity needs and so on. All of these have a bearing on the 
educational process. The “integration” of these “parts” into a 
“whole” is educational administration. 


French, Hull and Dodds compare educational administration toa 
lens as it brings everything about the school into focus for com- 
munity, faculty and students. If it (educational administration) isa 
poor lens, the image is blurred and obscure and no one in the school 
or community gets a clear picture of what the school is trying to 
do. If it isa good lens, the school becomes a clear cut and vivid 
projection of the ideals and ideas we hope to bring into being. 
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1.2. Why Educational Administration ? 


Kandel, while writing about the purpose of educational 
administration, says, “Fundamentally the purpose of educational 
administration is to bring pupils and teachers under such conditions 
as will more successfully promote the end of education”. Sir 
Graham Balfour writes very aptly, “the purpose of educational 
administration is to enable the right pupils to receive the right 
education from the right teachers, at a cost within the means of the 
state, which will enable pupils to profit by their learning.” 

In a democratic country like ours, educational administration 
is a necessity. Some suitable, stable element properly motivated 
and organised in the machinery becomes necessary to withstand and 
survive the changes and upheavals caused because of change of 
governments. Superior educational administration, in fact, is so 
basic to the satisfactory functioning of democracy. Errors of judg- 
ment can be retrieved in a farm or factory but these can be fatal 
when we are concerned with the moulding of ideas and values of 
society. An efficient and sound system of educational administration 
is, in fact the basis of a good democracy. 

Besides, with crores of children being educated in educational 
institutions, with thousands of teaching and other personnel work- 
ing in them, with huge sums of money being spent on education, 
it is absolutely necessary to evolve an efficient system of educational 
administration at all levels—national, state, local and institutional. 
So that light of education penetrates in every nook and corner of 
this country to make the dream of a democratic, socialistic state a 
reality as early as possible. 

Obviously, these things do not come of by themselves. They 
have to be planned; a systematic and permanent system of edu- 
cational administration, with a philosophy and vision, has to be 
evolved to feed on young democracy with right of citizens. 


1.3. How of Educational Administration : the Process 


Educational administration has the following components ; 
(1) Forecasting 

(2) Decision Making 

(3) Planning 

(4) Organisation 

(5) Direction or Motivation 

(6) Control 

(7) Co-ordination 

(8) Evaluation 

(9) Recording. and Reporting. 


Th es , 
ese varied functions are named and identified merely for 


Pa 
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the sake of convenience in analysis : administration is not a collec- 
tion of disjointed tasks, rather it is a seamless wall, in which 
functions are closely integrated into a process or pattern. 

(1) Forecasting —It is a systematic assessment of future condi- 
tions by inference from known facts to-day. We should collect all 
sorts of information about the present position of the system, its 
present and expected resources and try to form a picture in terms 
of the accepted philosophy in a particular country. 

(2) Decision-making—After considering the various alterna- 
tives and weighing the consequences of each ‘course of action, a 
choice must be made; a course of action must be determined. 
Decision making is a key factor in educational administration as 
here we have to think of generations which will be affected by the 
policies decided. Guess work, arbitrary exercise of authority, ill- 
considered hasty decisions, should have no place in educational 
administration. 

The following points must be borne in mind while deciding ; 


(i) the goal must be clear, 

(ii) the course of action should be simple and easily under- 

stood by all concerned, 

(iii) standards for targets must be laid. 

(3) Plannizg—The plan should be flexible. There should be 
enough scope of change to cater for any unforeseen situation. There 
are many variables : the prioritics may change due to unforeseen 
circumstances ; equipment and grants may not become available 
as expected ; personnel may be posted out or proceed on leave— 
all these variables contributing to the non-implementation of 
decisions. The very existence of variables and uncertainties make 
decision making and planning a necessity. 

(4) Organisation— Organisation is the combination of nece- 
ssary human effort, material equipments brought together in 


systematic and effective correlation to accomplish the desired results. 
In education, we organise : 
(a) human beings. into schools, classes, committees, groups, 
school staff, the inspecting staff ; 


(b) materials into buildings, furniture and equipment, 
libraries, laboratories, workshops, museums and art 


galleries : i 

íc) ideas and principles into, school systems, curricular and 
co-curricular activities, time schedules, norms of achieve- 
ment and the like. ) 

(5) Direction or Motivation—It is the process of guiding the 
for achieving the target. The modern term for 
tivation i.e. to make the man to be cheerfully willing 
ant him to do. Involvement in deciding policies 
tivation. Communication, down, up and across. 


human effect 

direction is mo 
to do the job we W 
and plans help in mo 
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is also of great importance to the motivation of organisation 
members. Face to face communication is quite useful if organisa- 
tion members are to be motivated to do their best. 


(6) Control—Effective control is another important element 
of educational administration. The administrator must constantly 
check on his team’s and his own performance to see that it corres- 
ponds to the standards laid down. The administrator needs to 
take corrective action in the form of adjustments to the physical 
environment of work, modification and addition of materiais and 
methods, or review of the personnel in terms of their spirits, abilities 
and motivation, to achieve the targets. 


(7) Co-ordination—It is the process of harmonising in a uni- 
form programme of educational service all the elements—the 
persons, materials and ideas, knowledge and principles and so to 
interweave them as to achieve a common objective and a single 
effect. To carry on the difficult talk of co-ordination properly, the 
administrator should have the administrative competence to sec 
clearly (i) the relations among people; (ii) the allocation of tasks 
and (iii) division of labour necessary to organisational achievement. 


(8) Evaluation—It is also one of the most important elements 
in the administrative process. Sound objectives have been formu- 
lated, proper planning has been done, organisation has been made, 
a programme has been established, all directed to a purpose. Now, 
what has been accomplished ? How well has it been executed ? 
What are the results? Any means are not good enough to gain 
our great ends and checking up of our standards of administration. 
Good measures are required to find out the reasons why it failed 
or succeeded, whichigteps in the process were most successful, what 
shou ave been done to improvi i 
done differently at the next ial Soy sea mencanat should be 

(9) Recording and Reporting—Recording and reporting are 
also essential element of administration. The educational adminis- 
trator B AnSWeLADIE to e parents, the higher authorities, the 

y etc., for whatever is done in t i instituti 
fi a E tacanens he educational institutions. It 


i rerefi that a faithful record of all the events 
is maintained and reports are sent to the concerned persons. 


1.4. Administration and Organisation 


Hitec nee. terms are not antagonistic but are two distinct 
ases o e one process of purpose achi 
Unless both phases are well care De REE pee oe 


Unless | I d for, maximum r 3 
institution or enterprise are not to be expected aus oe 


1 An effective administration resul 
time and energy. All things are arranged in their proper places 
resulting in greater output. Whereas organisation ris onered 
with arrangement and rearrangement of equipment, material, appar- 
atus and persons, the administration is to operate and ee h 
E ate and manage the 


ts in the economy of material, 
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So administration and organisation must run side by side on 
parallel lines to help each other and supplement the efforts of one 
another. Administration is an all inclusive term which exhibits all 
the working and again it is “good administration” which is required 
to ensure continuous realisation of the possibilities of good 
organisation, 

To carry on the difficult task of coordination properly, the 
administrator should have the administrative competence to see 
clearly (i) the relations among people, (ii) the allocation of tasks 
and (iii) division of labour necessary to organisational achievement. 


1.5. Administration and Supervision 


The basic purpose of administration is to organise and operate 
the high school so that instruction may take place. The purpose 
of supervision is to bring about a continuing improvement in the 
instructional programme. Cox and Langfitt write, -‘‘Administra- 
tion executes, directs ; supervision advises, stimulates, explains, 
leads, guides and assists. Both plan, both diagnose, both inspect, 
but administration’ decides and orders execution, while supervision 
helps to decide and assist in improving instruction.” s 

Administration precedes supervision in the sense that some 
form of organization and some supervision for management of the 
school is essential before any sound programme of instruction can 
be instituted. Many of the activities in administration have definite 
ions. For example, making pupils’ programmes 


supervisory implicati i | r 
of classes, assigning teachers to classes for instruction, arranging 


for access to Or use of library etc. 

Administration represents the whole enterprise of school manage- 
ment and the supervision represents a portion of it that is delegated 
to others by the administrators. Supervision represents a practical 
part of the over-all direction of the school enterprise. 


Administration, at its best, exhibits a fine fragment of human 
creativity striving towards its own kind of perfection in performance 
and achievement. But administration, at its worst, can be grave 
social liability, for it can be humdrum, routine, impersonal and 
domineering and when it is thus corrupted, it becomes ugly and 
soul-killing. It can, indeed, so change its aspect by wilful behaviour 
as to become dangerously anti-social in its fruits. It is only effective 

rvision that can save us from the victimisation of soul-killing 
F ainistration: Hence supervision and administration are closely 


related. ; 

1.6. School as Basal Unit of Educational Administration 

Ñ 4 l] unit of the big hierarchy of educational 
Sonos E Siy, as never before, India, needs educational 


administration. d i t but also to advance its 
A a nly to guard its past | ut a ) 
institutions mes tiny of India is now being shaped in the class- 


future. 
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rooms’—this is the assessment of situation by the first ever com- 
prehensive commission (1964-66) on Indian Education. Schools are 
to be the first class nurseries for the education of children in 
democratic citizenship which India needs to make its democracy 
permanently viable. Efficient school administration is crucial to 
the success of democracy. ‘Some theory and philosophy will have 
to be evolved for guiding the educational administration process at 
all levels and to be clear about the objectives so that we do not miss 
the targets. 


1.7. Scope of School Administration 


The following may be considered as necessary components of 
school administration. 


1. Providing the human equipment—headmaster, teaching 
staff, ministerial staff and menial staff. 


2 Providing the material equipment such as building, 
furniture, farms, laboratories, library, museum, art 
gallery etc. 


3. Preparing the curriculum for the different classes. 

4. Organisation of a systematic co-curricular programme. 
5. Preparing time-table. 

6. Maintaining discipline. 

7. Organisation of library, museum, hostel etc. 

8. Organisation of health and physical education. 

9. Organisation of exhibitions and museums. 
10. Organisation of guidance service, 

11. Maintaining the school records. 


12. Providing various auxiliary services like mid-day meals, 
school uniform, text books etc, f: 


13. Coordinating the work of home, school and community. 
14. Supervision of school work. 


15. Evaluation of pupil achievement. 
16. Financing and budgeting. 


17. Co-operating with depaftmental authorities and imple- 
menting the orders of the higher educational authorities. 


In short, anything and everything having to do something with 


the education of the child through the agency of the s i 
included in school PARAIRE EAIA an ee Leas 


1.8. Characteristics of Successful School Administration 


an „There are some essential features in a good school administra- 


\\ 


-< i 
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(i) Flexibility. One of the essential characteristics of success- 
ful school administration is its flexible character. The administra- 
tion should be dynamic, not static : it should provide enough scope 
for additions and alterations. The rules and regulations should act 
as a means to an end and not an end in themselves. ‘Dead uni- 
formity and mechanical efficiency is the very antithesis of good 
administration. The framework of administration should provide 
enough scope to the administrator to help the needy student, and 
the needy teacher, to change the time schedule to suit the weather 
to meet any emergency. A word of caution here. Flexibility does 
not mean that the administration should be in a fluid condition 
without any specific norm or standard rules and regulations, creating 
confusion and chaos at every step. What is meant is a proper 
balance between rigidity and elasticity. 

(ii) Practicability. The school administration must not be a 
bundle of theoretical principles, but must provide practical measures 
to achieve the desired objectives. Whatever objective is decided 
it must be achievable and practicable to avoid frustration. 

(iii) Conformity to the social and political philosophy of the 
There must be close connection between school administra- 
tion and the social and political philosophy ofa country. It must 
adjust itself to the impact of new ideals, new patterns and new mores 
of the society. In an autocratic country, educational theory and 
practice will have to be different from that of a democratic country 
because education is one of the means to achieve social and political 
objectives. ‘American education is decentralised and democratised 
whereas Chinese education is characterised by regimentation due to 
hies of the respective countries. In India, school 


olitical philosop b na 
Paaston has to be democratic because of political democracy 


in the country. ef 
(iv) Efficiency. Successful administration is that which results 


in maximum efficiency. This will be possible only when human and 
material resources are properly utilised—right man at the right 
place ; right work at the right time, every activity and project is well 


planned and well executed. 
(v) Successful achievement of desired objectives. Successful 
hich leads to the successful achieyment of 


administration is one W. acs À : 
desired objectives of education in a particular community e.g. 
healthy social living, development of good physical, social, moral, 
intellectual and aesthetic qualities and healthy democratic living. 
facilitate education. It exists for 


School administration must 
the pupil and its efficiency has to be measured by the extent to 
which it contributes to teaching and learning. 


1.9. Principles of Democratic School Administration 


India happens to be the largest democracy in the world. To 
make democracy successful, we have to revitalise and recharge our 
schools to the full. Schools will be able to add tempo to the 


country. 
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-struggling democracy if the following principles are taken into con- 
sideration while administering them. 


(i) Democratic Philosophy of Education. 


Dr. Paul H. Appleby, in his Report on Indian Administration, 
has emphasised the need for a philosophical but simple theory for 
administration for a country which is determined to create a welfare 
state. If a philosophy is necessary for general administration, it is 
all the more so for educational administration which is sceking to 
fashion a new pattern of education suited to the needs and aspira- 
tions of modern India. In an educational institution in a 
democracy, the administrator is not a small dictator, but a friend 
and a guide; he consults his colleagues, honours their opinions, 
confers with them in staff meetings, meets them informally in 
gatherings and clubs—he is one among the equals. He recognises 
the worth of each individual child, finds out his potentialities and 
gives him help and guidance according to his requirements. Thus 
the total administration becomes a joint show of the Headmaster, 
teachers, and pupils. Every body has a clear consciousness and 
realisation of the purpose of democratic philosophy with which the 
school is administered. 


(ii) Freedom. 


Enough freedom should be given to all to exercise their 
powers and talents. The power of critical thinking, an important 
requisite of democracy, can only be cultivated by individuals in an 
atmosphere of freedom. The Headmaster should give due recogni- 
tion to any signs of display of resourcefulness on the part of 
teachers. They should be free to question, offer constructive 
suggestions, conduct fresh experiments and bring about healthy 
changes. The pupils should also be allowed enough freedom to 
rise to the full stature of their abilities. 


(iii) Student Centred. 


All educational administration must be largely student-cen- 
tred. The purpose of all educational endeavour is the walfare of 
the student. This ‘flesh and blood’ should never be lost sight of in 
the midst of facts, figures and files. Enough opportunities must be 
provided for the wholesome development of the students. Whatever 
is done in the school should be of the students, by the students and 
for the students. 


(iv) The Administration must be flexible, adaptable and stable. 


It must hold fast to the good, change what requires ’ch 
and be fertile in considering individual differences in 
involved. 

Democracy can only become real thro : 
institutions, which will teach its children the deren us so 
There must pervade an atmosphere of justice, freedom na y of life. 
tion in the educational institutions, only then ood i Coopera- 
leadership and followership can be given, E taning in 


anging 
all personalities 
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1.10. Practical Measures for Democratic School Administration 


Here are listed a few measures for administering a school on 
democratic lines :— 

(i) Staff council. The aim of the staff council should be to 
plan all important matters of the school. The staff council may be 
further split up into committees to plan and execute specific tasks. 
Meetings of the staff council should be held frequently to discuss all 
important issues. Senior members of the staff should constitute the 
staff council. 

(ii) Student’s council. A student council consisting of 
Secretaries from different houses, associations and clubs should form 
a student’s council with the aim of giving the students training in 
self-government. The student councils can be guided and assisted 
by a staff adviser. 

(iii) Staff Meetings. Meetings of the staff should be called 
fortnightly to discuss the different matters and the staff should have 
the idea that whatever has been decided upon is mainly their work. 
(We shall discuss this in more details later). 

iv) Special Committee of pupils. In addition to the student 
oda committees should be formed, duly elected by the 
pupils to carry out specific duties and organise special activities for 
maintaining discipline, organising debates, dramatics, exhibitions, 
flower shows, literary societies, music concerts etc. 

(v) Social Service Squads. Such type of squads can render 
service in the form of laying roads, arranging committee functions, 
cleanliness campaigns in the neighbourhood, literary campaigns, 
helping the sick, locking after the families of the jawans, collection 


of national defence fund, etc. 


High lights 
i inistrati i hensive effort 
. Educational administration Is à comprehe 
intended to achieve some specific educational objectives. It tells 
the do how of educational objectives and principles. 
i f an educational prog- 
2. To bring all the components of an, 
ramme into harmonious and fruitful relationship is the purpose of 
educational administration. PRE j ; 
inistration i ts :—deci- 
$ ocess of administration Ine udes these elemen 
sion ne forecasting, planning, organisation, direction, control, 
> 1 i! 
co-ordination, evaluation, recording and reporting. 
isti l administration are 
aracteristics of successful schoo tr 
fle a oracticn bite conformity to social and political philo- 
Sy Prie country, efficiency, successful achievement of desired 


* objectives. 
5. Principles 
Democratic philosoph. 
tred (4) The administr: 


of democratic school administration are :—(1) 
y of education (2) Freedom (3) Student-cen- 
ation must be flexible, adaptable and stable. 


ne 
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_6. Practical measures to be adopted for democratic school 
administration are staff council, students’ council, staff, meetings, 
special committees of pupils, social service squads, etc. 


Problems and Assignments 


1. Discuss the need for an efficient and stable machinery for 
educational administration for our country. 

2. What do you understand by educational administration ? 
What are the components of effective educational administration ? 


3. Differentiate administration and organisation, administra- 
tion and supervision. 

4. ‘Organisation like fire is a good servant but a very bad 
master.’ What suggestions will you offer to guard against the 
rigidity in the organisation of a school ? 

5. Study a good educational institution and point out how 
a structure for a sound cooperative work is created. 

6. How far is the present educational administration condu- 
cive to democracy? Suggest ways and means to rectify the 
situation. 

7. What loop-holes do you find in the administration of your 
school ? What remedies do you suggest to improve it ? 

8. What are the guiding principles of democratic administra- 
tion ? Discuss how these principles are to be used in the construction 
of school schedule. 

9. What is the scope of school administration ? 

10. State the important principles of school administration. 
Show how these principles will make for better and effective 
education. 


Selected References 
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Main features of Educational Administration befo 

After Independence—Educational Adininistration jndehendences, 
Level—Educational Administration at the State Leyel—Ed Btiona| 
Administration at the Local Level—Private Enterprise in Ed peatonal 
Some Loop-holes in the Educational Administration and R 
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at various Levels—High Lights—Problems and Assignments Stis 


ed References. 


2.1. Main Features of Educational Administration before Indepen- 


dence : 

It is a well-known fact that Britishers were indifferent to the 
education of the. natives. Whatever roles the different agencies 
were occupying when the Britishers left India, that was due not be- 
cause of conscious planning but because of historical circumstances 
There were certain conspicuous features of educational system 


before independence : 

(i) The divorce of the Central Government from education. The 
British Government decided to transfer education to Indian control 
as a part of the system of Dyarchy introduced in the provinces in 
1921 and Provincial Autonomy introduced in1937 while retain- 
ing an authority at the centre in the hands of the Governor-General. 

(ii) The local authorities were first placed in charge of primary 

ramme of transferring powers to Indian 


education as a part of @ prog: : 
people, and later on, they were permitted to develop other educational 


programmes at their discretion. 

(iii) The private educational institutions played an important 
role in British Indian provinces, especially in post primary education 
because direct governmental enterprise was limited and they had 
to meet almost all the growing demands for education. 


2,2. After Independence 

With independence | in 1947, a new chapter opened in edu- 
cational administration I India. There could be no room for 
central indifference to education. The roles outlined above became 
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out of tune with the massive demand for education. It was realised 
that in a vast country like India, with its immense local diversities, 
education should largely be a responsibility of State Governments 
and local authorities. Entry 11 of List II of the Seventh Schedule 
to the Constitution accordingly makes education a state subject. 
However, this provision is subject to the provisions of Entries 63, 
64, 65 and 66 of List 1 and Entry 25 of List lil. These entries 
are :— 


List I1—Union List 


63. The institutions known at the commencement of the 
Constitution as the Banaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim 
University and the Delhi University, and any other institution 
declared by Parliament by law to be an institution of national 
importance. 

64. Institutions for scientific or technical education financed 


by the Government of India wholly or in part and declared by 
Parliament by law to be an institution of national importance. 


65. Union agencies and institutions for : 


(a) professional, vocational or technical training, including 
training of police officers ; or 


(b) the promotion of special studies or research ; or 


(c) Scientific or technical association in the investigation and 
detection of crime. 


66. Coordination and determination of standards in institu- 
tions for higher education or research and scientific and technical 
institutions. 


List IHI—Concurrent List 


25. Vocational and technical training of labour, 


There are certain provisions of the Directive Principles of 
State Policy included in the Constitution which have a bearing on 
education. 


(1) Primary Education. Article 45 of the Constitution provides 
that the State shall endeavour to provide within a period of ten 
years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free and 
compulsory education for all children until they complete the a 
of 14 years”. The expression ‘State’ includes the Goverhiient sf 
India, the State Governments, and “all local or other 


dia A BS authorities 
within the territory of India or under the Control of the ; 
of India.” et 


Economic and Social Planning (Entry 20 
concurrent responsibility of the Centre and the St 
planning, being an essential element of economic i P 
ning, the Government of India and the State Goya social plan- 
work together in preparing and implementing nati ments have to 
the reconstruction of education. ional plans for 


of List Ill) is a 
ates. Educational 
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Article 282 of the Constitution also enables the Government 
of India to give grants-in-aid to the States to develop their edu- 
cational programmes. 


The constitutional provisions quoted above envisage: (a) 
education is in the main a state responsibility, (6) the Government 
of India has an indirect but significant responsibility for education 
(c) there has to be healthy partnership between the Central and 
the State Government in the national task of educational recons- 
truction. 


For purposes of implementation, the educational programmes 
are divided into three categories. 


(1) State Programmes :—These programmes are eligible for 
financial assistance from the centre but the responsibility for exe- 
cuting them largely rests with the states. 


(2) Centrally Sponsored Programmes :—These are drawn up 
at the instance or suggestion of the Central Ministry, and have an 
all India applicability. These are also implemented through the 
State Governments, like the schemes in the state Sector. 


(3) Central Schemes :—These are entirely worked out and 
implemented by the Central Ministry. 


The programmes in each of the three categories are so formu- 
lated that they reinforce and supplement the programmes in the 
other categories. 


The Present Position 


At present, schools are managed by three agencies, Govern- 
ment, local authorities and voluntary organizations. 


The Government institutions form only one fifth of the total. 
The institutions conducted by the local authorities are the largest 
in number—a little Jess than half of the total and most of them 
are primary schools. The institutions run by private enterprises 
form about one third of the total, and dominate pre-primary and 
post primary education. 


Inso far as finances are concerned, the state supports not 
only its own institutions but also those of local authorities and 
voluntary organisations to a substantial extent. In fact, it may be 
said that the bulk of the expenditure on school education comes 
from State funds and fees and that only a small and relatively less 
significant contribution is made by local authorities or private 
sources. 


2,3 Educational Administration at the National Level 


The agencies at the national level concerned with the 
development of education are the Ministry of Education, the 
University Grants Commission and the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training. 
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Ministry of Education 


The Hon’ble Minister for Education controls the educational 
policy, directs it, executes and ensures uniformity in the pattern 
of education in different states. He is assisted by one or two 
Deputy Ministers according to need. 

_ , The Educational Adviser is the administrative head of the 
ministry. He is the Secretary to the Government of India and 
is the principal adviser to the Ministers on all matters of policy 
and administration. The Union Ministry at present functions 
mainly through five bureaus dealing with the heads : 

(1) School Education ; 

(2) Higher Education ; 

(3) Language, Literature and Fine Arts ; 

(4) Scholarships ; and 

(5) Planning and Ancillary Educational Services. 


The Bureau of School Education deals with elementry, basic 
and secondary education and the Central School Unit. The 
Bureau Of higher education covers both university and technical 
education, In this way, close coordination between technical 
education programmes and the university is possible. 


The Bureau of scholarships deals with all matters Telating to 
scholarships, internal or external as well as general and cultural. 


The Bureau of Planning and Ancillary Educational Services 
includes the National Council for Educational Research and 
Training Unit, social education, planning, publications, statistics 
and information. 

The Bureau of Language, Literature and Fine Arts looks 
after cultural matters and development of Indian languages and 
the three Academies. 


The Scientific Research Division is allied to the Bureau of 
Scholarships. 


Each Bureau has been put in charge of a Joint Secretar 
Joint Educational Adviser to whom are attached divisional eer 
for the major subjects. 


The Physical Education and Recreation Division and the 
External Relation Division are separated under the charge of a 
Joint Educational Adviser. 


Advisory Bodies 


The Ministry has set up a number of adviso i : 
function in different sectors of education. The SER ERS 
most important of these is the Central Advisory Board he 
Education. The Board is presided over by the Union Minist of 
Education and includes all state Education Ministers as H a of 
Until 1949, it was the only body which considered the Rated 
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problems in education and tendered advice to the central and 
state Governments. 

In the post-independence period, as discussed in the earlier 
pages, the volume of educational activity increased to such an 
extent that it was felt desirable to constitute a number of other 
advisory bodies to deal with special sectors of education. At 
present, there are 15 such bodies viz., 


(1) Indian National Commission for Co-operation with 
Unesco (1949) ; 
(2) Advisory Board for Social Welfare (constituted in 1951 
and reconstituted in 1954) ; 
(3) Board of Scientific Terminology; 
(4) Central Board of Physical Education and Recreation 
(constituted in 1950 and reconstituted in 1956); 
(5) Hindi Shiksha Samiti (1951); 
(6) National Board of Audio-visual Education (1953); 
(7) All India Council for Sporis (constituted in 1954 and 
Teconstituted in 1959); 
(8) National Advisory Council for the Education of the 
Handicapped (1952); 
(9) National Council for Rural Higher Education (1956); 
(10) All India Council for Secondary Education (1955); 
(11) Central Committee for Educational Research (1957); 
(12) All India Council for Elementary Education (1957); 
(13) Children’s Literature Committee (1958); 
(14) National Council for Women’s Education (1959); 
(15) Central Sanskrit Board (1959). 


The institution of these advisory bodies has been found very 
helpful. They bring official and non-official workers together in 
the consideration of educational problems and tender advice to 
the Central and State Governments on issues, which are of 
importance in formulating educational Polic‘es and programmes. 
They also bring to bear an all India approach on the discussion 
of problems entrusted to them. 


A practice of holding periodical conferences of State Educa- 
tion Ministers to discuss important educationgl matters is also 
growing. 


Modifications suggested by Indian Education Commission 


Indian Education Commission has suggested some modifica- 
tions in the recommendations of Secondary Education Commission 
and added new plans. It suggests the following advisory and 
executive bodies :— 


SESS ee 


EE ———— r 
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1. National Board of School Education besides the Central 
Advisory Board of education to coordinate the standards 
of education at the national Jevel and help the States. 


2. Central Board of Secondary Education to deal with 
all aspects of Secondary Education at the State level 


3. National Staff College of Educational Administration for 
training in educational administration and supervision. 


4. State Board of School Education to deal with all the 
aspects of secondary cducation at the State level. 


5. State Institutes of Education for providing in-service or 
regular training for supervisors and administrators and 
other programmes. 


6. State Board of Vocational Education to look after voca- 
tional education in the State. 


7. State Higher Secondary Committee to look after tne 
Higher Secondary Education. 

8. State Evaluation Organization for prescribing standards, 
improving education techniques, prescribing text books 
etc. 

9. District School Board in cach district, to administer ele- 
mentary education in the district. 

10. Block School Committee to lock after the management of 
Government and local body schools in the area. 


Functions of the Central Government 


Central Government has the following functions as far as 
education is concerned : 

1. Planning :—It lays down the general policy regarding 
education to be followed by the States ; determines targets and 
prioritics and prepares a tentative plan-frame for the country as 
a whole. It appoints commissions, committees and boards to 
study the various phases of education and suggests steps to improve 


the same. 

2. Organisation :—It appoints commissions and committees 
to organise special fields of educations like the mass education, 
professional education, employment of the educated, provision for 
backward classes, indiscipline among students, grants commissions 
for universities, research institutes and laboratories and the cen- 
tral universities. For these purposes, it has set up the All India 
Council for Technical Education, the All India Council for Secon- 
dary Education, the All India Council for Elementary Education 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training etc. 

3. Direction :—It directs and guides the state governments, 
local bodies and individual enterprises so as to encourage educa- 
tion on right lines. Through the Central Advisory Board of 
Education; it tries to solve the baffling educational problems as 
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medium of instruction, assessment and evaluation, textbook nationa- 
lization, teaching personnel, libraries and laboratories. 


4. Control :—As the financial resources of most states are 
inadequate for supporting their educational programmes, they look 
to the Central Government for grants and subsidies for short as well 
as long term projects. Centre allocates suitable grants for the state, 
local bodies, private agencies and individual scholars out of the 
Central budget. It arranges students’ exchange programmes with 
foreign countries. It makes available certain fellowships and 
scholarships for outstanding scholars to go into advanced study of 
subjects. It arranges students’ training abroad and in-service 
training of teachers through the extension service departments. 


5. Equalizing Educational Opportunities :—It provides 
financial assistance in such a way that the weaker or lesser states 
will be able. to catch up with the forward states or at least reduce 
the large discrepancies that exist at persent between them and the 
advanced states. It levels out the differences in respect of different 
types of education and tries to provide equality of educational 


opportunity to every child. Targets are fixed and weaker states are 
assisted to achieve the targets. 


6. Pilot Projects :—For showing new light for the people in 
the country, it undertakes certain pilot projects like Rural Univer- 
sities, Education Extension Services, Regional Institutes, prepara- 
tion of text-books for different school subjects through the depart- 
ment of Curriculum, Methods and Text-books. It can provide 
leadership for developing a Programme of sigificant and funda- 
mental research in education to Assist State governments in 
improving the quality of education, 


7. Clearing House Function :—It Serves asa repository and 
clearing house of information and ideas on education, research, 
training and expansion for all the states, Educational statistics for 
the whole country are collected. The Government of India brings 
out three publications every year : (1) Education in India (in two 
volumes) : (2) Education in the States ; and (3) Education in Indian 
Universities. Basides, it also publishes a Directory of Institutions of 
Higher Education. It also publishes Studies and surveys, reports of 
commissions and committees and such other educational documents 
and ideas. There is a special publications section and it has brought 
out about 530 publications, A number of magazines—Edycation 


Quarterly, Secondary Education, Youth, Indian Journal of Educational 
Administration and Research ate Published to disseminate improved 
techniques, practices and latest ideas. 

8. Administration of Education in the Union Territories and 
Centrally Administered Areas :— Centre is directly responsible for 
education in the Union Territories of Delhi, Chandigarh, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Lacca- 
dive, Minicoy and Aminidive Islands, and the centrally adminis- 
tered areas of Pondicherry, N,E.F.A. and N.H.T.A, 
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It may be pointed out here that the educational activities are 
not centralised in the Ministry of Education. Practically every 
Ministry of the Government of India conducts some educational 
programmes. 

2.4. Centre’s Responsibilities in Education 
Indian Education Commission (1964-66) 

Indian Education Commission made the following recommen- 
dations as the Centre’s responsibilities in Education. 

(i) the improvement of teacher status and teacher educa- 
tion ; 

(ii) manpower planning in crucial sectors like agriculture, 
engineering, medicine, etc 

(iii) the development of a programme of scholarships; 
(iv) The equalization of educational opportunities with 


special reference to the reduction of inter-state differen- 
ces and the advancement of weaker sections of the 


community ; 
(v) the provision of free and compulsory education directed 
by the Constitution ; 
(vi) the vocationalisation of secondary education and the 
improvement of standards at the school stage ; 
(vii) the development of higher education and research with 
special reference to the post-graduate stage ; 
(viii) the development of professional education in agriculture 
and industry ; 
(ix) the promotion of scientific research ; and 
(x) the promotion of educational research. 


The University Grants Commission 


On the recommendation of the University Education Commis- 
sion, the University Grants Commission was established under 
an Act of Parliament in 1956 to look after higher education. 

The U.G.C. deals with about ninety universities and pays them 
development grants out of funds placed at its. disposal by Govern- 
ment of India. The U.G.C. arranges a visitation of the Univer- 
sities every five year through visiting committees and grants-in-aid 
are sanctioned on the basis of their recommendations. 

The Indian Education Commission (1964-66)'is of the opinion 
that U.G.C. has a creditable record of work during the first ten 
years of its existence. The commission has given the following 
suggestions to further strengthen the U.G.C. : 

i) The U.G.C. should represent the entire spectrum of 
higher education. It should be professionally concerned and 
adequately equipped to deal with all its problems. Agriculture, 
BCERT.. West seuga 
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technology, medical sciences and teaching will all be the richer 
for being part of this broad stream and by being concerned with 
the problems and needs of one another. All higher education 
including agriculture, engineering and medicine should be regar- 
ded as an integrated whole and be brought within the purview of 
the U.G.C. This is the ultimate direction in which we should 
move. 


(ii) For the time being, it would be more feasible to set up 
separate U.G.C.-type organisations for «agricultural, engineering 
and medical education and to create a machinery that would 
effectively coordinate with them. For immediate action the Com- 
mission has given the following proposals :-— 


eb) thi is not desirable that Government should deal direct 
with the Universities. There should be a body-committee of 
persons between the Government and the universities selected for 


their knowledge and standing rather than for their political affiliation 
or official status. 


_ (2) The U.G.C. type organizations, based on the above 
principles, should be set up for dealing with technical, agricultural 
and medical education. They should be composed of teachers and 
Scientists of eminence in their fields and should be small and 
compact bodies so that they can meet frequently and work expe- 
ditiously. They should function more or less like the U.G.C. Le. 
lump sum grants should be placed at their disposal by the mini- 
stries concerned and they should have the freedom to distribute 


them to the universities in relation to their needs, and programmes 
of development. 


(3) For the purpose of coordination, there should be a certain 


overlapping membership between the U.G.C. and the U.G.C. type 
organizations. 


(iii) The U.G.C. should consist of 12-15 members. Of these 
not more than one third should be officials of Government. At 
least one third should be from the universities. The remaining 
should be eminent educationists. To provide greater degree of 
Totution, the term of office of members may be reduced from the 
present six years to three with not more than one extension. 


(i) The U.G.C. should work through a number of standing 
committees set up to deal with important responsibilitics. There 
may be standing committees on affiliated colleges, teacher education, 
preparation of University, text-books and development of literature 
in modern Indian Languages, and student welfare. 


©) The inspections tak j. i 
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(vii) Considerably large funds should be made avails 
U.G.C. to enable it to deal effectively with them. De 


National Council of Educational Research and Training 


This council was set up in September 1961 as an autonomous 
organisation, under the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India. The Union Minister for Education is its President and all 
State Education Ministers, are its members, the Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education is its Director and an officer of the Ministry 
is the Joint Director. - 


The principal function of the NCERT is extension work with 
the State Education Departments centring round the development of 
school education. Its main objectives are to promote, organise and 
foster research ; to organise advanced level training ; to disseminate 
knowledge of improved educational techniques and practices in the 
school system ; and to act as a clearing house, and with this object 
undertake special studies, surveys and investigations. 

The Board of Educational Studies is the principal advisory 
body of the council. lt considers all proposals relating to research, 
training and extension projects referred to the Board for advice. 
It also initiates, guides and supervises research and training projects 
and examines and coordinates schemes relating to them. This Board 
functions through three standing sub-committees :—Committee deal- 
ing with research schemes, Committee dealing with planning and 
coordinating educational studies and research without the National 
Institute of Education, and the Committee dealing with Extension 
and Field Services and Regional College of Education. 

The Council is also incharge of the Central Institute of Edu- 
cation, Delhi. 

The Indian Education Commission (1964-66) suggested the 
following to improve the working of NCERT. 

(1) There should be a considerable interchange and flow of 
officers from the NCERT to the State Departments and vice versa. 

(2) Its campus should be developed speedily and the building 


programme given the highest priority to enable it to play the key 
role in promoting qualitative improvement in school education. 


2.5, Educational Administration at the State Level 


Administrative Set-up 

ate level, there is a Directorate of Education, work- 
ing under the direct control of the Minister of Education. The 
Minister controls the educational policy and directs its execution. 
He is also responsible to the State legislative of which he is a 


member. t FEY ; 
The Minister of Education 1s not responsible for the entire 
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and colleges pertaining to their specialised branches like medical 
education, technical education, agricultural education, industrial 
education and the like. 


The minister administers his duties through the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The State Department of Education is orga- 
nised at two focal points : policy making and coordination function 
in the Secretariat and the direction, regulation and inspection 
function at the directorate. 


The Secretary is the administrative head of the Secretariat. He 
is directly responsible to the Minister of Education. He is often a 
member of the Indian Administrative Service. He is assisted by 
a deputy and a few assistants or under-secretaries. The Secretary 
keeps liaison between Directorate of Education and the Government. 
The Directorate is an executive body. It executes the policy of the 
Government framed in the Secretariat. The Director is the executive 
head of the Education Department and is responsible for offering 
technical advice to the Minister and for carrying out the policy of 
the Department. He keeps the Government informed regarding 
the educational needs and actual progress of education in the state, 
people’s reaction to a government policy of education, awards 
grants, conducts research etc, 


The Director contacts the Department through his staff at the 
Headquarters and Circle Education Officers. He is assisted by a 
number of Deputy Directors. Some states have the post of a Joint 


Director also to help the Director. In some states the Director is 
an I.A.S. Officer, 


~ A state is divided into circles, Each circle is in charge of a 
Circle Education Officer. This officer looks after all the schools in 
the circle. The Circle Education Officers discharge their functions 
through a number of District Education Officers. District Education 
Officers are assisted by Block Education Officers. 


All states do not have identical administrative set-up but 
most of them practise a three-tier arrangement, namely the State 
Department of Education, the regional or the Divisional or the 
Circle Officer and the District Officer. Though they differ some- 
what from one another in the organisation of their departments of 
education, there is little variation in their organisation at the 
regional and district level. Some States, however, have only a 


two-tier arrangement—the - the 
District Office State Department of Education and 


and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya 
Andhra Pradesh. In short, Dire 
be concerned, in the main, 
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Administration of technical and higher education is moving towards 
independent forms. : 

Indian Education Commission (1964-66) recommended a 
different type of administrative machinery. The administrative set 
up proposed by Secondary Education Commission (1953-55) and 
Indian Education Commission (1964-66) has been given in figures 
for the sake of comparison. 


2.6. Indian Education Commission's Recommendations for the 
Reorganisation of State Department of Education 


Indian Education Commission makes the following recommen- 
dations for the reorganisation of the State Department of Education. 


1. The State Education Department will be the principal 
agency to deal with educational matters and will, therefore be 
responsible for 

(i) development and implementation of programme of school 

improvement ; 

(ii) the prescription and enforcement of standard ; 

(iii) the training and supply of teachers ; 

(iv) inspection and supervision ; 

(v) establishment and maintenance of a state Evaluation 

organisation ; 

(vi) Maintenance of quality institutions and provision of 

extension services ; 

(vii) Establishment and maintenance of a State Institute of 

Education, and 
(viii) Coordination and eventual assumption of responsibility 
for vocational and technical education at the school stage. 
2. Inviewof the importance of strengthening the depart- 


mental organization at the district level— i 

(a) the District Education Officer should be given adequate 
status by including the post in the proposed Indian 
Educational Service ; Lay 

(b) adequate authority should be delegated to the district 
level ; " 

(c) Scales of pay and qualifications of Inspectorial staff at the 
district level should be upgraded : 

(d) the strength of the district staff should be increased with 
the addilion of specialists and a statistical cell and 

(e) a fair proportion of the district staff should consist of 
women officers in order to encourage girls education. 

3. Headmasters should be selected carefully and should be 


specially trained. They should be vested with necessary authority 


and freedom. 
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Functions of the State Government. 


State governments have the following functions as far as 
education is concerned ; 


1. Finance :—The most important function of State Govern- 
ment is to find out all the resources needed for elementary and 
secondary education. This responsibility is subject only to two 
limitations (1) Central grants that may be received from time to 


time, and (2) the contributions raised by local bodies and private 
agencies, if any. 


2. Legislation :—To pass laws for different types of education 
is the second major function of the state. To pass laws for com- 
pulsory attendance for elementary education, education for women, 
handicapped, etc. is the state responsibility. 


3. Supervision and Inspection :—Since the State provides the 
vast bulk of the funds required for education and is responsible to 
account for it to the state legislature, it has to maintain an agency 
to supervise schools in all cases. Even when the authority over 
elementary and secondary education is transferred to local bodies, 
the state has to maintain a supervising machinery of its own to 
watch Over the manner the schools are being run by them. Where 


they fail to run the schools properly, the state takes over these 
schools. 


4. Recruitment of teachers :—The states are responsible for 
recruitment of teachers, for prescribing the remuneration and other 
service conditions of teachers. The recruitment of teachers is 
sometimes done by the Public Service Commission and sometimes by 
authorities appointed by the state, for example, Subordinate Service 
Selection Boards. Even when it is transferred to local bodies, the 
state retains the right to frame recruitment rules and to lay down 
the procedures for recruitment. 


5: Prescription of Curricula :—State prescribes the text-books 
for the entire state or for different zones or regions in line with the 
curricula framed. The production and easy supply of text-books is 
one of the major responsibilities of the state. 


When the responsibility for education is transferred to local 
bodies, the state government has to take over to itself, in relation 
to the local bodies under its control, all those functions which the 
Centre has to perform in Tespect of the states viz. 


(a) It has to act as a clearing house and co-ordinating agency 
SO as to bring about unity and coherence ; 


(b) It has to provide leadership through training of staff, 
Supervision, research and pilot projects ; 


(c) It has to equalize educational opportunities by providing 


teak assistance to the poorer and more backward local 
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It is obvious that the state governments have a supreme 


responsibilities for education and that, even when local bodies are 
made to share the burden at times, the residual Tesponsibilities of 
the state are still large and are of very great significance. 


2.7. State and Secondary Education 


Secondary Education is under direct and full control of the 
states. The state governments prepare their education plans in 
the light of their local conditions and needs and within the plan- 
frame prepared at the centre. State governments have been set- 
ting up Boards of Secondary Education especially after the recom- 
mendation of the Secondary Education Commission and now, 
Punjab ; Haryana, Tripura, Assam, Himachal Pradesh and Manipur, 
almost all states have such boards. The boards are mainly advisory 
in character ; they include secondary school teachers and head- 
masters, and representatives of universities. Through their sylla- 
bus committees, they frame and recommend curricula for approval 
by the Government and they also conduct the final school leaving 
examination. In the states which have yet to setup Secondary 
Education Boards, the university prescribes the courses of studies 
for the high school classes and conducts the external examination, 


The state governments exercise control, partly direct and 
partly indirect, over all secondary schools irrespective of the type 
of management, through their power to accord aid and, or recogni- 
tion. They give subsidies and grants in-aid to other managements to 
meet a proportion of the total expenditure. This financial aid 
is subject to conditions of the recognition laid down by the Goyern- 
ment. In this way, through rules and regulations, supported by a 
system of supervision and inspection, the State Government exercises 
considerable sway over the whole field of secondary education in 
the state. 


There are a few schools in each state not coming under state 
control. (a) Schools administered by other public authorities like 
the Railway Ministry or the Defence Ministry which generally fall 
in line with the state system, and send up their pupils for final 
examination conducted by the State Board or the University. (b) 
The public schools, which do not fit into any state pattern but are 
residential institutions, catering to a select category of pupils, who 
generally take the Senior Cambridge Examination, 


Finance—Sources of revenue at the state level are: (a) 
Government’s funds (grants) (b) district board and municipal board 
funds, (c) private endowments and (d) fees. Government grants 
and fees account for more than four fifths of the total income. 

Grants-in-aid are made by the state to privately managed 
institutions for the following purposes : 

(a) towards the salaries and allowances of the teachers ; 


(b) towards the rent and repair of the school building ; 
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(c) towards the expenditure on furniture, equipment and 
teaching materials ; 


(d) for purchase, acquisition and extension of the school 
building or playgrounds ; 

(e) for meeting loss of income due to fee-concessions. For 
payment of these grants, the states lay down conditions 
from time to time. 


2.8. State and Higher Education 


States also control the activities of the university. They 
appoint commissions and committees to give suitable recommenda- 
tions to improve universities. The State universities are dependent 
upon the state government. State disburses finances to help in the 
successful functioning of the university. State Government gets the 
things done through its education department. 


A Recent Reaction 


Eminent educationists and public men are having a strong 
feeling at the moment that education should be transferred from the 
State list to that of the centre and that if this radical change is not 
immediately acceptable to the states, the subject should be put on 
the concurrent list so that the Union Government is given more 
responsibility and authority for shaping national policies. They 
feel that the individualistic policies and plans followed in the 
different states have put the national system of education ina 
condition of virtual chaos. A uniform pattern of education and 
uniform pay scales and other conditions of service would be possible 
only when there is Parliament's control on the entire field of 
education. Mr. Chagla, the Ex-Union Education Minister said, 
“Education should become a concurrent subject if we want to make 
real progress.” He very much emphasized the creation of an All 
India Educational Service as he felt that it would mean an 
“important beginning” to make education a “really national 
subject”. 

Though the states in general have not viewed with favour the 
idea of making education a concurrent subject, the recent confe- 
rence in effect agreed that the Central Government should assume 
more responsibility and provide necessary funds. Block grants 
should be earmarked for the central projects. It has also recom- 
mended the creation of I.E.S. for streamlining the educational 
administration in the ceuntry, 


The conference also agreed to the creation of the All India 
Education Service. “All these steps” in the words of Mr. M.C. 
Chagla, “would take us a long way towards establishing a system 
of education which will be uniform and national.” 

2.9. Local Bodies 


There is no uniformity regarding the role of local bodies in 
education in India, Even in the same State, there is lack of 
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uniformity. In urban areas, the municipalities have been 
associated with education in Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area), Bihar, 
Gujrat, (Bombay area), Tamil Nadu (Tamil Nadu area), Maharashtra 
(Bombay and Vidharba area). Mysore (Bombay and Madras 
area). In rural areas, the Panchayat Raj institutions have 
been introduced and placed in charge of education in all States, 
except Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore 
Nagaland and Punjab. The method of association is also not 
uniform, The Municipalities are generally in-charge of primary 
education but they can also undertake other educational activi- 
ties at their discretion. The Panchayat Raj institutions have been 
entrusted with lower primary education in some States (e.g. West 
Bengal); with the whole of primary education in some states 
(e.g, Tamil Nadu) and with both primary and secondary education 
in two states (Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra). Authority 
over education has been delegated to the block level, in some 
States (e.g. Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu); and to the district level in 
some others (Maharashtra). The system of administration and grants- 
in-aid also show similar variations. 

The village Panchayat should elect a school committee 
consisting of some of its own members and some non-members 
interested in education. The committee should have its own 
Chairman and its Headmaster of the local school should work as 
its secretary. Where village Panchayats do not exist, there 
committee may be nominated by the Education Department. The 
following should be the duties and powers of these committees :- 

(1) To provide adequate accommodation and equipment to 
primary schools; é ; 

(2) To carry out current repairs of school buildings and if 
authorised, also to carry out special repairs and to 
construct new buildings; 

(3) To exercise such supervision over the school as may be 
prescribed. 

(4) To be responsible for the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance within its area: 

(5) To provide and maintain play grounds and school 
gardens; ‘oad 

(6) To make provision for drinking water and necessary 
amenities required by school children; 

(7) To provide wherever possible, mid-day meals; 

(8) To provide school functions; and 

(9) To celebrate school functions and to organise school 
excursions and other social and cultural programmes. 

For meeting expenditure on account of these responsibilities, 

the school committce should receive : 
(1) a certain proportion of the income of the local village 
panchayat; and 
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(2) a grant-in-aid fixed on the basis of equalisation i.e. a 
larger grant being given to poorer areas and a smaller 
grant to richer areas. 


The committee should supplement these receipts through 
voluntary contribution to the local community. 


This proposal has great potentialities; proper working out the 
proposal may show significant results. 


The Balwant Rai Committee recommended devaluation of 
powers to a body which ‘‘will have the entire charge of development 
work within its jurisdiction.” It is suggested that the jurisdiction 
of the proposed local body should be neither so large as to defeat 
the very purpose for which it is created, nor so small as to 
initiate against efficiency and economy.” Identified the 
community development block as such and recommended a local 
body at this, the Panchayat Samiti, which was indirectly elected 
by the village panchayat with some representation to municipali- 
ties and cooperation organisations located within its jurisdiction. 
The real operational authority is to vest in the Panchayat Samiti. 
Below it is the Panchayat, and at the district level is the Zila 
Parishad, mainly charged with the function of coordination. 
Primary education was one of the subjects to be entrusted to 
these new local bodies. 


Arguments against the control of Primary Education by Local Bodies 


Practical experience in various states has revealed certain 
drawbacks of local control in primary education. 


1. Local bodies generally have limited financial resources. 
With the result, the conditions in the schools deteriorate 
to the disadvantages of both the pupils and the teacher. 


2. The leadership available at the local levels is not sufficient- 
ly competent and experienced to deal satisfactorily 
with the varied and difficult problems of primary educa- 
tion. 


3, Teachers are the worst sufferers because (a) appointments 
are not judicious, (b) transfers are too frequent, (c) the 
provision for remuneration in old age is inadequate, and 
(d) local politics interferes with the internal functioning 
of the schools. 


Thinkers on education do not want to take primary education 
out of the hand of local bodies on these arguments alone. They 
say if proper leadership is not available at the local level through 
such experiments the leadership at the local level can be trained 
and built up. Also there are no short-cuts to the development 
of democracy and if we want to prepare the country as a demo- 
cracy, we must be prepared to trust the local bodies and to give 
them the right to share in this social enterprise. 

Some educationists are of the view that local bodies cannot 
function properly unless the people, as a whole are sufficiently edu- 
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cated. They, therefore, suggest that elementary education should 
be kept under government control and developed quickly through 
a phased programme till illiteracy is liquidated, and that elemen- 
tary education may be handed over to the local bodies only after 
fulfilling this task. They opine that transfer of elementary edu- 
cation to local control without this preparation will not be wise. 


In opposition to this, there are educationists who point out 
that the bureaucratic administration of elementary education can 
never enthuse the people and achieve the. de tired results. Moreover, 
to’ argue that decentralisation of authority should follow the 
development of mass education is to beg the question and to put 
the cart before the horse. The best solution perhaps will be the 
development of mass education and training in democratic citizen- 
ship should - proceed side by side. and: the transfer of elementary 
education to local control will expedite this process. y 

The local. bodies may be entrusted with certain duties as far 
as elementary education is concerned e.g. to provide adequate 
accommodation and equipment for primary schools; to carry out 
current repairs of school buildings and also to attend to emergency 
repairs, to construct new. buildings; to be responsible for the 
enforcement of compulsory attendance within its area ;to make 
provision for ancillary facilities as midday meals, school uniforms 
etc., to exercise supervision on the school. : 


2.10. How to make success of Decentralisation Policy 


Certain safeguards are extremely necessary so that the 
policy of decentralisation of authority in respect of elementary 
education to district, block or village level is successful. 

1. Inspections. To supervise the working of local bodies 
and elementary schools, the state must maintain an inspectorate. 


2. Recruitment of teachers. Definite rules should be framed 
by the state government for recruitment of teachers to see that 
local influences interfere the least with proper selection. The 
local bodies should have very few powers over the teachers, 
Whatever the powers are, these should be exercised through the 
executive staff and they should be subject to an appeal to a higher 
authority. 

3. Administrative check-up by the state officials. Officers of 
government—District Education Officers and Deputy District Edu 
cation officers should have the authority to supervise the work 
of local bodies, to call for their records and to inspect them and 
if necessary, to suspend their resolutions or suspend or dissolve a 
local body and to take over its functions. Where the local bodies 
fail to discharge their duties efficiently, schools may be taken 
over by the state. 

Arguments in favour of the control of Primary Education by Local Bodies. 


The main arguments which can be advanced in favour of the 
control of primary education by local bodies are :— 
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1. Association with the administration of primary education 
stimulates local interest in this enterprise and also assists in securing 
supports for its maintenance. 


2. Quicker and sufficient service in administrative functions 
like construction or maintenance of school buildings, purchase 
and upkeep of equipment, provision of mid-day meals, supply of 
free books to poor and needy children can be possible through 
local bodies. i 

3. Enlightened Iccal supervision can go a long way in 
improving standards in education. 


2.11. Role of Voluntary Agencies 


s Voluntary agencies have made a very significant contribution 
in the development of Indian education. Approximately one 
third of the educational institutions are conducted by them today. 
The percentage of educational institutions managed by voluntary 
organizations during 1960-61 is stated as under :— 


—Low in Jammu and Kashmir (1.7), Rajasthan (3.5), Madhya 
Pradesh (4.6), Punjab (7.4), Andhra Pradesh (8.0) and Assam (19.1) 


-~high in Kerala (61.6), Orissa (65.3) and Bihar (74.0) 
_ — Low at the primary stage : lower primary (22.2) and higher 
primary (27.1) $ 
—medium in vocational Schools (70.9) Secondary schools 
(69.2), special schools (79.0), institutions for higher (general) edu- 
cation (78.8), and colleges for special education (74.9). 


Why should privately-managed primary schools be closed ? 


Various arguments are being given in support of the abolition 
of privately managed schools : 

1. The elementary education is to be free—no fees are to be 
charged in any elementary school whether it is public or private 
That means the entire cost of private elementary schools wi 
ultimately have to be borne by public funds through grants-in-aid 
So they say why not spend money directly on public elementary 
schools alone which provide free education, 


_ 2 Existence of private schools tend to perpetuate class distinc- 
tions—As_ the privately managed schools provide a higher standard 
of education the rich will send their children to these schools as 
they can pay for education but the children of the poor will be 
compelled to attend ihe government schools. In this way, class 
distinctions are unnecessarily perpetuated. 

q 3. Abolition of private schools may improve standards in public 
elementary schools.--When there are no alternative facilities, “the 
rich, it is agreed, might take greater interest in public schools and 
thus the standards might improve. 

But there are very sound a 


> ate 1 Tguments in favour inui 
private enterprise in education : i Eeroneauine 
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1. The provision of free and compulsory education means 
that the state shall maintain an adequate number of free 
public elementary schools and take effective steps to 
provide free education for the child of every parent who 
demands it. It does not mean abolition of all fees. 


In a democracy, the parent has the basic right to choose 
school for his child and if he chooses a private school 
which charges fees, the state has hardly any justification 
to interfere in the matter. 


So long as economic inequalities continue to exist in the 
society, social inequalities are inevitable. So, the solution does not 
lie in the abolition of private schools, but the improvement of 
public schools. Private enterprise is a valuable force in education 
in view of the increasing number of children to be taught in schools 
and the limited resources. It needs to be properly capitalized. 


N 


2.12. Can we do away with Private Effort in Secondary Education ? 


This is a big question that has stared us in the face for almost 
three quarters of a century. Ofcourse much can be said on both 
sides of the problem. One thing will have to be admitted that 
there are some shining and some dismal examples on both sides. 
Some of the private schools have built up the best traditions of 
equipping the students so well. On the other hand, government 
schools have so many advantages over the private schools—best 
staff, selected students, closer student-teacher relationship etc. 


Commercialization, communal spirit, harassment and exploi- 
tation of teachers and misappropriation of funds are the charges 
that are commonly levied against the private schools. In the wake 
of these charges, the preblem which demands solution is—will it 
be safe to leave education in the hands of private institutions? Let 
us analyse the situation. 


The private school is serving 69°, secondary school-going 
population at high school stage and 27.19, at the higher secondary 
stage. The number of private schools has been expanding during 
the last three quarters of the century to deal with increasing number 
of school-going children. That means the private school occupies 
an important place in our educational scheme of things. The private 
school shares with the government and local body school the 
common purpose of promoting the vast interests of the pupils under 
its direction and guidance. 


Again, it is not possible for the Government, at least, at this 
spy to undertake the provision of facilities at the secondary stage. 
Government is too much preoccupied with fulfilling their mighty 
commitment towards elementary education and they will require 
several Five Year Plans to fulfil that commitment. Moreover, be- 
yond a certain scale, the capacity of the Government to administer 
education is not free from malpractice and may be questioned. The 
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transfer of the private institutions to Government sector thus can 
prove more than the disease. 


As such, schools run by Government, local bodies and private 
bodies must run concurrently ti!l the commitment of the State 
Government towards elementary education is fulfilled. So what is 
required at this stage is that private effort with due support by the 
state should be entrusted with the job of expanding educational 
facilities at the secondary stage. Every effort should be made to 
check its evil and enhance the purpose in the interest of the com- 
munity. The solution does not lie in doing away with the private 
schools—it lies in supporting and helping them well so as to cope 
with the needs of expansion efficiently. 


2.13. Private enterprise in the field. of Secondary and Higher Edu- 
cation 


Private enterprise has a bigger contribution in the field of 
secondary and higher education. There are quite a big number of 
`; high, higher secondary, multipurpose schools run by private bodies. 

é _ There are quite a number of Intermediate, Degree, Engineering, 
Training Colleges of education for teachers run by private voluntary 
agencies with the help of grants-in-aid by the State and the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission. 


2.14. Indian Education Commission’s Recommendations to improve 
the working of private schools. 


For the successful functioning of democracy, education is a 
basic necessity. For education to spread in the nook and corner 
of the country, an all-out effort on all fronts—Centre, State, local 
and private level is required. The task is quite big—every source 
must be tapped. 

Indian Education Commission (1964-66) has given the follow- 
ing suggestions to improve the working of the private schools :— 

1. The government should see that private aided institutions 
are satisfactorily managed through adequate support ; those that 
are not so managed should be taken over or eliminated. 

2. A discriminating policy needs to be adopted in respect of 
assistance to and control of private aided institutions. The better 
schools should be given more freedom and assistance so as to 
enable them to develop into the nucleus of the common school 
system. 

3. Each private sckool should be assisted to strengthen its 
management in the following ways :— 

(a) Each private school should have a managing committee 
consisting of representatives of the management, the Education 
Department and teachers. 

(b) The staff of these schools should be broadly on ihe 
pattern of Government or local authority schools. 
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(c) Grants-in-aid should be improved. 


4. It should be an invariable rule that educational institutions 
must be conducted by non-profit making bodies in order to. be 
eligible for assistance. 

5. Grants in-aid codes should be amended to authorise the 
State Education Departments to take over the management of 
private schools which do not satisfy requirements and which have 
failed persistently to come up to prescribed standards. 


2.15. Some loopholes in Educational Administration and Planning 
in our country. 


The statistics bear testimony to this fact that there is tremen- 
dous expansion of education since independence. And yet, 
today education in cur country is a target of criticism from 
educationists, politicians and even laymen. So much so that 
education is considered to be the most important single factor 
responsible for student unrest in particular and dissatisfaction 
among the society in general. We are fumbling and faltering 
because of some serious loopholes in educational administration in 
our country. 

1. Lack of Statesmanship and consistent policy. Attempts have 
been made here and there to adapt an outworn system to 
the conditions of modern life, but due to lack of statesmanship 
and consistent policy, nothing substantial has been achieved. 
We started implementing a number of recommendations of 
the Mudaliar Commission but they were given up half way 
when some new ideas were put forth by the Kothari Commission. 
We jump at the new ideas but conduct the experiments by fits 
and starts. We do not give fair trials to fresh ideas. No wonder, 
our efforts end in fiasco to the great disappointment of everybody. 


2. National goals have not been evolved. Two decades have 
elapsed and national goals in respect of education are still not 
beyond disputes. This puis the feet of young men on unsure 
erounds. Such basic factors of national integration like the 
medium of instruction or the age of admission in the 
university are agitating the minds of the people. Not that we do 
not have the ideas, what is lacking is courage for conviction and 
courage to change conviction. „Sir Jagdish Prasad rightly pointed 
out, “It is somewhat curious how slow-footed is educational reform 
in India. We have had numerous Commissions and Committees 
of great weight and authority. They have after an exhaustive 
survey of the whole field made their reports, have laid their finger 
repeatedly on the weak spots in our system and have suggested 
remedies. But little hecd scems to have been paid to their advice 
and we seem to have muddled along.-----.-.-.- 1 No wonder every- 
body is bewildered today. 


Sir Jagdish Prasad while addressing the Central 
Education in Dec,, 1936. 


1 Advisory Board of 
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3. The entire planning of education is vague and uncertain. 
Educational plans, we had in plenty after Independence, but they 
have been mainly paper plans, prepared at the desk. They have 
existed in ministerial chambers and governmental offices. They 
have thrived on statistics and diagrams. They have generated 
routine entries and filing of more papers. Their implementation 
has also to some extent been proved in a similar fashion. Schemes 
have been made and snapped. Figuratively, basements have been 
dug, aroom or two built here and there, a roof demolished or 
added, once in a while. Even institutions have appeared and dis- 
appeared—sometimes with electric speed. 


Educational planning in India has lacked educational content g 
it has not really entered educational institutions, it has not sought 
to deal with problems and it has not generated educational activity 
and action in educational institutions. Naturally, such educational 
planning had very little impact of an ‘educational kind’, on those 
for whom it is primarily meant. The planning has been extremely 
vague and uncertain. 


4. Absence of coordination. “Education has not been unified 
under an umbrella whether at the centre or at the state level, or 
even under local authorities.’ Education is a responsibility of 
several ministries, both at the centre as well as in the State. Lack of 
‘coordination is one of the banes of educational setup in our country 

ading to poor outcomes. 


5. Absence of Continuity in Educational Policy. Policies 
hange with the change in the ministries. The administrative 

services have failed to provide continuity in educational policy. 
Firstly, because the secretaries are transferred to different depart- 
ments quite frequently and they, being birds of passage, may not 
have a genuine interest and a proper understanding of educational 
problems. The Director of Education is expected to maintain 
continuity, since he is the permanent member of the Department of 
Education and is the expert adviser to the minister in matters of 
policy. But this is also doubtful as some of the States have adopted 
a policy of appointing an I.A.S. cfficer as Director. Thus educa- 
tion suffers because Of lack of continuity. 

6. Excessive Emphasis on uniformity and rigidity. The 
existing procedures in educational, administration suffers from 
an excessive emphasis on uniformity and rigidity as noticed by 
the Indian Education Commission (1964-66). The Headmasters 
of government schools complain that the life of a school is regulat- 
ed by the orders of the Department. The managements of private 
schools complain of rigid Deparimental attitudes and attempts at 
controlling even the smallest details, The commission pointed out 
that the idea of creating uniformity and regulating the eeu 
process through comprchensive departmental codes has been ov 


done and has killed all freedom and initiative and reduced experi- 


mentation to the minimum, 
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2.16. Remedies Suggested 

1. Efficient and enlightened educational administrators needed. 
Only those who have special competence for administration will be 
able to deliver the goods. Policy decisions and their implementa- 
tion must be left to those who understand their business. Adminis- 
tration is not everybody’s cup of tea. Policies must not be allowed 
to change with the change in ministries. Administrative services 
must assume their own in the interest of national welfare. 


2. Local Leadership should be educated and associated. Inten- 
sive steps should be taken to educate local leadership on the right 
lines to provide local authority with training and competent officers 
who would have certain independence in the performance of their 
duties and to make the necessary resources available to the local 
authority to fulfil the responsibilities placed upon them. 

3. Greater freedom to the teacher and the institutional adminis- 
trator needs to be given. It is being widely felt today that the effici- 
ency of the educational enterprise will improve tremendously if the 
present pyramid of power within the educational enterprise is invert- 
ed. Ifthe teacher is given freedom to conduct experiments, free- 
dom to frame or to participate in framing curricula, the freedom to 
select or to participate in the selection of text-books etc., we may be 
able to have higher standards of education. Let those directly con- 
cerned with programmes of education be given enough freedom to 
do some creative thinking. 

4. Greater freedom to the individual institutions. In a country 
as large as ours, the variety of circumstances are extremely large. 
Naturally a single omnibus prescription cannot remedy the various 
difficulties of the country. Institutions should be given enough 
freedom to try new experiments with the resources available. 

5. The decision-making power need to be decentralised. Today 
decision making power rests with the top executives without seeking 
the opinions of those at the lower echelons. The decisions flow 
from top to bottom—pattern of communication is one way from top 
to bottom. There exists no institutionalised pattern which permits 
the flow of information from lower to higher echelons. Naturally, 
the reactions of those who implement decisions do not enter into the 
making of these decisions. Some means and methods must be found 
to ensure upward, downward and lateral flow of information. Also, 
power of making decisions must be decentralised to improve the 
entire tone of administration. 

Indian Education Commission (1964-66) suggested, the Process 
of educational planning should be the right blend of centralization 
and decentralization. There should be National: Plans, State Plans, 
District Plans, and Institutional Plans and they should fit into each 
other. National plan, ina democratic set up, should not decide every- 
thing ; it should decide upon some broad programmes of national sig- 
nificance and leave a large amount of freedom to the States to plan 
in the light of their own conditions. The State Plans should go into 
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more specific details, within the framework of National plan. In 
their turn, State plans should not decide everything and leave a good 
deal of freedom to the people at the district level to plan for them- 
selves. The district plans should be drawn up within the broad 
framework of the State Plans. Even at the District level, we should 
leave a good many choices to individual institutions so that they can 
plan and implement their own Programmes. Even in an institution- 
al plan, there should be freedcm to an individual teacher to plan 
something for himself and so on. There should be choices available 
at all levels, only then planning will be possible. x 


6. More of inter-communication of experiences among the 
states needed. More of inter-communication among the states lead- 
ing to cross fertilisation of administrative practices will help in 
improving procedures regarding recruitment, utilization, motivation 
and retirement of personne! and for working out methods of plann- 
ing education, and for impioving the financing of education 
etc. 

7. More money for education, in general, and administration 
of education, in particular, needed. Today India devotes two per 
cent of its total educational expenditure to administration, organi- 
zation and inspection. That is very insufficient if we want to 
introduce effective reforms. It should be raised to a minimum of 
five per cent. Only then we shall be able to recruit and employ 


good educational administrators and improve education in a big 
way. 


8. Creation of I.E.S. (Indian Education Service). The creation 


of IES can also go a long way in Providing continuity and 
coordination in the educational programmes. 


9. National Staff College for Educational Administrators. The 
establishment of National Staff College for Educational Administra- 
tors will help in feeding the State and Central Administrative 
machinery with trained educational administrators. 

10. Introducing Elasticity and-Dynamism. We must initiate 
a new process under which the administration should be distingui- 
shed by elasticity and dynamism, As Dr. J.W. Gardner observes : 
“The rule book grows bigger as the ideas grow fewer. Thus, 
almost every well-established organization is a coral reef of 
procedures that were laid down to achieve some long-forgotten 
objective. An organization must, therefore, have some means of 
combating the process by which men become prisoners of their 
own procedures.” 


Indian Education Commission suggested the following 


for introducing elasticity and dynamism in educational admini- 
stration. = 


(i) Changing the attitude of the administrator :—The admi- 
nistrator should cultivate an openness of mind and a spirit of 
inquiry rather than a rule of thumb approach. For this, research 


a 
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in educational administratior and the inservice training of admini- 
strators can play a significant role. : 

(ii) Establishing a practice of holding periodical reviews of 
important administration practices :—With a view to chopping 
off dead wood and puting in fresh grafts, where necessary. 

(iii) The State Institutes of Education and the National Staff 
College for Educational Administration should train the administrators 
in detailed programming of planned projects to ensure economic use 
of resources and evaluation of the implementation of projects. 


(iv) The modern ‘officer-oriented’ system should take the place 
of ‘clerk-oriented system’ so that most of the work is done by 
officers at their own level with the help of a small secretariat staff. 


11. Education should be given a statutory basis everywhere and 
in all sectors. An Education Act should be passed in all the States and 
Union Territories. It should be a comprehensive and consolidated 
measure leaving the scope for ambiguities. 


12, A system of priorities may be adopted at different levels. 


Indian Education Commission (1964-66) has suggested the 
adoption of a system of priorities at different levels— national, state 
and local. Programmes of national significance such as provision 
of good and effective primary education to every child, voca- 
tionalization of Secondary education, post-graduate education, and 
research on education for agriculture and industry may be regarded 
as national priorities in the sense that the decisions regarding them 
would have to be taken by the Centre in consultation with the 
States. Once they are taken it should be obligatory on every State 
to implement them effectively and vigorously. In several other 
matters, and these would form the bulk of the decisions to be made, 
a system of State-level priorities should be adopted i.e. each state 
should be left to make its own best decision in view of local condi- 
tions. These would include problems such as making secondary 
education free of tuition fees and in such matters, as for instance, 
in the provision of amenities in schools and determining the type 
and scale of non-teacher costs. 


13. Redefinition of the Roles of Different Agencies Providing 
Education. As stated earlier that the present roles of the different 
agencies have arisen not out of conscious planning but from histori- 
cal circumstances many of which have now ceased to have any 


relevance. 
(i) The divorce of Central Government from Education. 
(ii) The local authorities to be incharge of primary education. 
(iii) The private educational institutions to play an important 
role in post-primary education. 
Now the circumstances have changed on the complex process 
of educational planning and implementation, the State Government 
occupy a central and key position. They have to accept for 
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instance, responsibility for all school education, but it is advanta- 
geous for them to discharge it in collaboration with local authori- 
ties: The day-to-day administration of schools, which should be 
as close to the local communities as possible, may preferably be 
delegated, with adequate resources, to duly constituted local 
authorities at the district level. In higher education, on the other 
hand they will have to share the responsibilities with the U. G. C. 
and the Government of India. That means, school education 


should predominantly be a local state partnership and higher educa- 
tion a Centre-State partnership. 


2.17. Measures suggested by Indian Education Commission for 
strengthening Educational Administration at various levels. 


The Indian Education Commission has recommended the 


following measures for strengthening educational administration 
at various levels. 


(i) Common School System: The commission has advocated 
that only one system of public education, without any disparity 
should remain. It must include all Government, local body and 
private schools. There should be no disparity from the point of 
view of fees charged, working conditions of teachers, status or 
privileges. 4 

(ii) Bifurcation of Administration and Supervision: The Com- 
mission has recommended that supervision should be dealt with by 
D.E.O. while the administration should be handled by District 
School Board. But the two should work in close collaboration. 


(iii) Double Inspection: Primary schools should be inspected 
by (a) District School Board annually and (b) D.E.O. biannually. 
The Secondary Schools should be inspected by (a) officer of the 


State Education Department annually and (b) State Board School 
Education biannually. 


(iv) The Neighbourhood School System: All children in the 
neighbourhood should be required to attend the school in the 
neighbourhood. Ten per cent elementary schools may be upgraded 
during the first 10 years so that the pupils get the opportunity of 
Secondary education. 

(v) The School Complex: A number of elementary schools 
should work under a Central School in the area, preferably a 
Secondary School, so as to break the isolation of schools and help 
them to function, in small face to face cooperative groups and to 
make a delegation of authority from the Department possible. 

(vi) District School Board : The Indian Education Commis- 
sion has recommended the following composition of the District 
School Board. (a) District School Board, a competent local edu- 
cation authority; an autonomous body should be in charge of all 
education in the district below the university level. The Zilla 


Parishads, Municipalities, educationists and concerned departments 
should be represented on it. 
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The Commission has recommended the following functions 
of the Board : 


(a) administration of all Government and local body schools 
within the districts. 
(b) giving grants-in-aid to all the private schools. 


(c) preparing plans for the development of school education 
within the districts. 


(d) providing guidance to all the schools. 


(e) maintaining an education fund for the upkeep of the 
schools, realised through various local sources, Zilla 
Parishads or Municipalities. 


(f) recruiting and transferring teachers within the district, 
through a special committee consisting of the Chairman of 
the Board, the Secretary and the D.E.O. 


(2) The District School Board will create conditions of 
maximum cooperation and help from the local community 
so that the school and the local communities are intimately 
associated with the venture of educational process. 
Through this association of village Panchayats, Munici- 
palities and Zilla Parishads, non-teacher costs of the 
school can be met. 


Some remedies are : 

1. Efficient and enlightened educational administrators. 

2. Local leadership should be educated and associated. 

3. Greater freedom to the teacher and the institutional 
administrator needs to be given. 

4. Greater freedom to the individual institutions. 

5. The decision making power need to be decentralised. 


6. Mer. of inter-communication of experiences among the 
states needed. 

7. More money for education in general and administration 
of education in particular needed. 

8. Creation of D.E.S. 

9. National Staff College for Educational administrators. 

10. Introducing elasticity and dynamism. 

11. Education to be given statutory basis. 

12. A system of priorities may be adopted at different levels. 

13. Redefinition of the role of different agencies. 


High Lights 

1. Education is a State subject and subject to the provisions 
of Entries 63,64,65 and 66 of List I and Entry 25 of List III of the 
Constitution, 
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2. The Central Government plans, organises, directs, controls, 
equalizes educational opportunities, starts pilot projects, performs 
Clearing House Function, administers Union Territories and Cen- 
trally administered areas. 

3. Union Ministry functions through five bureaus—School 
Education ; Higher Education ;-Language ; Literature and Fine Arts s 
Scholarships ; Planning and Ancillary Educational services. 

4. State Governments look after finance, 
vision and inspection, recruitment of teachers, prescription of 
curricula and text-bocks and has to perform those functions which 
the Centre has to perform in respect of the states. 


5. The Education Minister, Secretary, Director of Education, 
Circle Education Officer, District Education Officer. Deputy District 
Education Officer and Book Education Officers form the adminis- 
trative ladder in the states. 


6. Elementary education is controlled by local bodies in most 
of the states. 


7. Private enterprise has made a significant contribution to 
education at all levels. 


8. The following are the loopholes in educational adminis- 
tration and planning in our country : 


(1) Lack of statesmanship and consistent policy. 

(2) National goals have not been evolved. 

(3) Entire planning of education is vague and uncertain. 
(4) Absence of coordination. 

(5) Absence of continuity in Educational Policy. 

(6) Excessive emphasis on uniformity and rigidity. 


9. Indian Education Commission has suggested the following 
measures for strengthening educational administration at various 
levels : 


(i) Common School System (iii) Bifurcation of Administration 
and Supervision (iii) Double Inspection (iv) Neighbourhood School 
System (v) The School Complex (vi) District School Board. 


legislation, super- 


Problems and Assignments 


1. “In a vast country like India, with its immense local 
Giversities, education should largely be a responsibility of the state 
governments and local authorities.” Discuss. 


2. “Although the Constitution envisages that while cducation 
is in the main a state responsibility, there is also a need to develop a 


national programme of education in certain essential sectors.” 
Illustrate. 


3. Discuss the present organisation of the Ministry of 
Education, 
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4. Describle the-Administrative Machinery of the Education 
Department of your state. Discuss its relationship with the local 
bodies and privately managed institutions. 

5. How is Primary and Secondary Education controlled in 
our country ? Discuss the arguments in favour and against its sole 
control by the state. 

6 How does the State education department exercise control 
over (a) governmental schools, and (b) private schools ? Comment 
upon its desirability. i 

7. “Although Education is a state subject according to 
Constitution of India, yet Government of India is doing a lot for 
improving education in the country.” In the light of this statement 
discuss the functions of the Central Government in respect of 
education. 

8. “The Government of India has an indirect but significant 
responsibility for primary and elementary education.” Explain. 

9. How is elementary education managed and controlled in 
your State ? How far do you agree or disagree with the present set- 
up ? Suggest some improvement if you do not agree. 

10. Prepare an organisation chart of the State Department of 
Education of your state. Evaluate and suggest a revised anda 
better organisation chart. 

11. The quantitative impact of the private school is so great 
that it is unthinkable to do without it”. Discuss. 

12. ‘Commercialisation, communal spirit, harassment, ex- 
ploitation of teachers, misappropriation of funds are the charges 
commonly levied against the private schools”? Suggest ways to 
remove these defects. 

13. Discuss the relationship between State Government and 
local bodies (Panchayat Raj) in the administration of primary 
education in your State. 

14. Discuss the recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission for improving the educational administration and 
planning in our country. 

15. ‘School education should predominantly be a local-state 
partnership and higher education a Centre-State partnership.” 
(I. E.C.) Discuss. 

16. For good planning, there should be choices available at 
all levels. Discuss what type of choices should be there. 


17. Write short notes on :— 

(a) University Grants Commission. 

(b) National Council of Educational Research and Training. 
(c) District School Board. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PLANNING 


What is an_ Institutional Plan 2—Why Institutional Flanning ? 
Requisites of an Institutional Plan—Steps in an Institutiona! Plan— 
Areas of Improvement and Development Programme—The School 
Head Master and-the Institutional Planning—Role of District Educa- 
tion Officer—Role of Extension Service Department—Conclusion— 
High Lights—Problems and Assignments—Selected References. 


“I have a thesis about the manner in which a revolution in 
Indian education can come about. I have no hope of carrying a 
revolution from Delhi to the thousands of schools. That is 
small point impossible, partly because no revolution can be born in 
Delhi and partly because even if such a revolution is born there, 
it will die by the time it reaches the remotest village. But there 
is every possibility of carrying a revolution from the village school 
to Delhi. In other words, if we get some creative thought at the . 
centre, the changes of this creative thought reaching the remote 
school and doing something useful there are rare. But if teachers 
are trying to face their problems creatively and originally, some new 
ideas might be born which might travel up to Delhi and fertilise 
the whole field of education. If this faith has some justification, I 
believe it has, we have to find a method wherein freedom can be 
given to teachers who want to do something so that they can be- 
come effective.” 

J. P. Naik 

A school is a unique human institution. It exists to achieve 
certain aims and ideals of the community ; it works with the availa- 
ble human and material resources and educates the children of the 
community. 

Every school is unique in some or the other way. That is why 
these days we are talking of plans at the Institutional level. They 
say garments which suit everybody may suit nobody completely. It 
is exactly true of educational planning—plans which may suit every 
school, may suit non of the school completely. That is why a 
‘tailor-made’ institutional plans is to be prepared. 


3.1. What is an Institutional Plan ? 


In the words of W.M. Buch, “A programme of development 
and improvement prepared by an educational institution on the 
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basis of its felt needs and the resources available or likely to be 
available, with a view to improving the school programme and 
school practices, constitutes a plan for an institution. The plan may 
be for a longer duration or a shorter duration.” 


3.2. Why Institutional Planning ? 


(i) To give proper direction to educational planning in the coun- 
try. Educational planning has been going on in our country for the 
last to decades. It is really sad that in terms of the over-all impact 
it has to be admitted, it has not been of an educational kind. It 
has been mainly an inverted pyramid, everything trickling from 
top to bottom. The individual teacher and the institution have 
been forgotten in our enxiety to make paper plans and implement 
them in a theoretical way. ‘‘All these years we have been adorning 
the cage but the parrot within it has been starving”—perhaps these 
lines of the sage of the East (Tagore) are still true of these educa- 
tional efforts in our country. Education has been considered every- 
body’s concern ‘except “the teacher’—he is there to ‘accept’ and 
‘implement’ without knowing the ‘why’ and ‘how’-of the plans. 


Institutional planning is required to make the educational 
planning in the country more realistic. It reverses the normal trend 
followed to-day where the direction of the planning is from top to 
bottom. Institutional planning will give the right direction to the 
educational planning in the country i.e. the upward direction—from 
bottom to top. Institutional planning isa recognition of the role 
of practitioners-teachers and institutional administrators jp the 
process of planning of education in the country. 


(ii) To encourage initiative. freedom and creativity of the indi- 
vidual teacher and make the individual teacher effective. It is said 
teacher’s apathy and indifference are the two cankers of Indian edu- 
cation. To weed out the out-of-date practices and initiate the new 
ones, teachers must have initiative and freedom. “Only rebels in 
education will be able to rebuild it.” In every school there should 
be living cells where some creative thinking js generated The E 
cher is the kingpin in any educational effort. Let him be the aa: 
ner as he is generally the executor of educational policies. Let esata: 
tional planning become, by and large, an activity of those engaged 
in the tasks of education. Only then planning will result in ioe d 
procedures and solid achievements. 


Gii To fill education to the brim, ‘waste not, want not —will 
have to be the slogan. Today, there is population explosion i a 
schools. This, coupled with explosion of aspirations, n Enea 
vast additional resources—-more buildings, more e ai ecessitate 
teachers, more administrators and so on. But we oar more 
poor country with limited resources. We cannot com at ours is a 
countries as far as expenditure on education js ee hotno 
entire educational expenditure in Indi ` concerned. The 


3 ais ab % 
year. In America they spend about 1200 oe ieee ine 
ar. It is 


obvious, we cannot compete with other Countries o 
1€S_on the basis of 
f 
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money. But we can compete on the basis of human effort, on the 
basis of talent, on the basis of better planning. 


There are resources in our educational institutions which are 
not put to optimum use. There is under-use of both human and 
material resources. There is lot of wastage and stagnation. If we 
want to fill education tc the brim, we have to see to that avail- 
able resources are not wasted and we are not going out all the time 
with a begging bowl to the treasury vaults. 


(iv) In such a large country, one single omnibus prescription 
does not suit. Let there be variety of experiments going on in the 
millions of the institutions of this country. To lay emphasis on 
dead uniformity in such a huge country will prove very harmful. 


(v) A via media between ‘shoulds’ and ‘coulds’ to be found. In 
a poor country the limits to what can be done in education are set 
by what one can afford and not by social demands. The limits can 
be extended somewhat if the institutional base for planning can be 
a lever to explore the possible ways of getting more performance 
out of the same available money and community resources. Wecan 
try to find out a via media between the ‘shoulds’ and ‘coulds’ and 
try to concentrate on the ‘possible good’ instead of craving for the 
‘impossible better’. 


(vi) Optimum use of existing resources for ultimate improvement 
of educational system in all its parameters. Indian Education Com- 
mission while recommending a broad comprehensive programme of 
school improvement to be taken all over the country write very 
aptly : 

“Even within its existing resources, however limited they may 
be, every educational institution can do a great deal more, through 
better planning and harder work, to improve the quality of educa- 
tion it provides. In our opinion, therefore, the emphasis on this 
movement should not be so much on physical resources, as on moti- 
vating the human agencies concerned to make their best efforts in a 
coordinated manner for the improvement of edt cation, and thereby 
offset the shortcomings in the physical resources. There are a large 
number of programmes which an educational institution can under- 
take on the basis of human effort and in spite of paucity of physical 
resources. These include reduction in stagnation and wastage : 
improvement of teaching methods ; enrichment of curricula ; try- 
ing out new techniques, improved method of organising the instruc- 
tional competence of teachers through programmes of self study. 
It is the planning and implementation of programmes of this type 
that should be emphasised.” 

What is of utmost importance, is that planning should be 
mainly effort-oriented and not always expenditure-oriented and 
must result in reform.. What is needed today is reform based, pro- 


m 
1. Indian Education Commission Report 1964-66, p. 258 
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blem-oriented educational planning to direct attention to the impro- 
vement of quality and the pursuit of excellence and human resources 
development. Let planning from above be supplemented by planning 
from below, planning from a distance with local planning, planning 
with facts and figures on paper with concrete work in the field, 
planning at the desk with planning in the school and the class-room. 
We must cry halt to the planning in the ivory tower and start making 
educational plans with the children, teachers, head masters ; only then 
shall we succeed. 


There should be a chain of good schools Sunctioning through the 
length and the breadth of the country. Only good schools will be able 
to strike new trails ; only they will be able to thrust a flare of light 
into unexplored blackness ; only they will be able to let loose new 
ideas that have moved the world through tunnels of ignorance to the 
source of light. 


3.3. Requisites of an Institutional Plan 


The following are the requisites of a good institutional plan: 
(i) The plan should be prepared on the needs of the school as 
identified by the school staff. 


(ii) It should be based on the principle of optimum utiliza- 
tion of the resources available within the school and the commu- 
nity. 

(iii) It should be a co-operative venture of the 
management, school staff and the students. 

(iv) It should be goal-oriented, 

(v) It should be tailor-made fo. 
be a plan for all the institutions. 


(vi) It should result into establish 
cedures within the school. 


(vit) An important outcome of institutional planning should 
be the establishment of a better rapport with the community, houl 


(viii) It should aim at school improvement as well as school 
development. 

(ix) It should be continuously developing. 
plan should not be rigid ; it should admit changes. 


(x) It should result in improvement and motivation on the 
part of teachers, students, community and the Management. 


community, 


r an institution—there cannot 


ment of democratic pro- 


An institutional 


Steps in the preparation of an Institutional Plan 


The major steps in pr 
ment for a schocl are :— 


(i) Surrey the felt needs of school 


J 4 and resource i 
likely to be available in the school and the community. available or 


eparing a plan of improvement and develop- 
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(ii) Prepare plans and projects—experimental or develop- 
mental or both—taking into consideration the school needs and 
available resources and local, district, state and national plans. 


(iii) Execute plans within Tesources and with maximum of 
effort. 


(iv) Evaluate Improvement and developmental programmes 
in terms of needs, and resources and find out if the plan is success- 
ful. If yes, institutionalise the principles and projects. If not, 
investigate the causes, remove defects and bottlenecks and 
evaluate. 


Remember, in institutional administration no planning is a 
crime but failure is a worse crime ; the best of the efforts are 
required to be successful. 


3.4. Areas of Improvement and Development Programme 


Institutional plans may be prepared to effect improvement in 
the following areas : , 

(a) Administration: A number of projects can be taken up 
to improve administration, for instance, developing procedures to 
increase the effectiveness of staff meetings ; Improving supervision ; 
Improving Principal-Faculty Relations ; Improving Staff relations ; 
Democratic organization of school giving main Tesponsibility to 
pupils. 

(b) School-Community  reiations : Utilizing community re- 
sources for better learning in different subjects ; Arranging talks by 
community members etc. 

(c) Academic: Improving reading habits through a planned 
use of library ; Improving internal examinations ; Reducing wastage 
and stagnation ; Assistance to retarded students : Education of the 
gifted ; Use of bulletin board for improved teaching. 

(d) Co-curricular Activities: Trying out different ways of 
Organising co-curricular activities ; Better use of leisure by teachers 
as well as students; Trying out new Programmes in school 
assembly ; Promoting student interests in school activities ; 
Developing hobbies among students and so on. 

(e) Discipline : Finding cut ways for removing various evils 
like truancy, stealing etc : Projects in democratic organisation of 
school giving more responsibility to pupils ; Mock Parliament in 
school etc. 

This is a mere suggestive list. It should not be difficult to 
think of other areas where we could do a great deal even within the 
existing resources, however limited, they may be. 


3.5, Institutional Planning and the Teacher 


As teacher is the kingpin in any educational effort his role is 
specially important in institutional planning. Education, they say, 
is essentially a stretching process. Naturally, teachers and students 
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have to stretch themselves to their utmost—only then good educa- 
tion will Be possible. It is good for the teacher to remember 5 

A poor teacher tells, 

An average teacher explains, 

A good teacher demonstrates, 

And great teacher inspires. 


What is required to be planned at the teacher’s level is the 
occupation of the students in a meaningful and challenging task. 
This is the challenge. How can it be met? We have to be 
committed persons, committed to knowledge, committed to social 
service, Committed to hard work. 


3.6. The School Headmaster and the Institutional Planning 


It is the duty of the school headmaster to provide superior 
leadership to enable him to involve the students, the faculty and the 
community in the preparation and implementation of an institu- 
tional plan. As planning is intended to introduce changes, he might 
have to face opposition by the teachers who are threatened by the 
advent of changes. The headmaster must move cautiously : 


(i) He should look at the whole school system, assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of its staff members and carefully create 
the feeling of readiness for change. His supervisory functions can 


be hefpful to him in bringing about the sense of readiness among 
the teachers. 


The headmaster should proceed in a planned step-wise manner 
for the preparation of an institutional plan. 

The first step might bea: series of individual conferences with 
the staff followed by group conferences. After this, there might be 
the staff meeting in which the headmaster and an outside expert 
like the D.E.O. or the extension worker may explain the whole 
purpose and the need for preparing an institutional plan. The 
headmaster should be very careful in evalwating the result of the 
first staff meeting. 


The second step will be a discussion about the survey of the 
needs. Experts from outside, senior teachers and the headmaster 
himself will have to work with individual teachers and subject 
teacher groups to have a survey of the needs for improvement In 
Various areas. 


The third step will be survey of the resources available in 
the school and the community. 


The fourth step will be preparation of improvement progra- 
mmes. Expert guidance and facilitics should be provided to the 
teacher for the improvement programmes. 

: The fifth step will be the evaluation of the programmes after 
they have been implemented. 

The administrato. should realise that all teachers are not of 
the same calibre. He should also realise that all improvement 
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projects are not of the same degree of simplicity or complexity. 
Whereas some teachers will move ata faster rate in implementing 
improvement programmes, the other may lag behind because of 
their inherent deficiency or because of the complexity of the 
programme. A broken front approach where each teacher goes 
with his own speed should be followed by the administrator. He 
should not insist nor expect the same level of development for 
different improvement projects. 

Competent and dedicated heads of institutions can certainly 
show miraculous achievements within the present framework, 
however defective it may be and within the resources available to 
him, however meagre they may be. 


3.7. Role of District Education Officer 


The institutions should prepare their plans and send them to 
the District Education Officer. This will give him a detailed 
picture of the improvement projects undertaken by the schools 
in the district. This will also give him an idea of the in-service 
training needs of the teachers in his district. Through these 
plans, D.E.O. will come to know about the following :— 


1. What type of improvement projects are going on in the 
schools. 


2. In what way can he try to bring about coordination 
oetween similar projects going on in different schools. 


(3) What are the over-all in-service education needs of the 
teachers in his district and how he will obtain the services of the 
near-by Extension Services Department for organising the course 
in different subjects for the teachers of his district. 

(4) What will be the financial requirements over the period 
of next 5 years if the minimum essential developments are to be 
financed. 


The D.E.O. should keep institutional plans with him while 
going out for usual inspection. He will be in a position to study 
the progress of various improvement projects and also he will be 
in a position to disseminate the successful programmes of different 
schools to all the schools in the district. 


3.8. The Role of Extension Services Department 


Extension Services Department can play a significant part in 
the improvement programmes. It can make the faculty problem 
consciots and orient them in the do-how of the institutional plans. 
It can give training in the preparation of developmental and 
research projects through workshops. In the beginning of an 
academic session, it should hold a number of workshops to orient 
and train the school staff in the preparation of institutional plans. 
It should prepare its yearly and five-yearly programme in terms of 
the needs of the schools which are being served by it. 
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Conclusion 


The institutional planning approach holds a great promise. The 
experience of countries like the United States of America bears 
this out. It is only in educational institutions that education 
comes to life and symbolically brings others to life. So the best 
start for educational reform will be the institution—for that is an 
indispensable base for National Education Planning. 


High Lights 


(1) An institutional plan is a programme of development and 
improvement prepared by an educational institution on the basis 
of its felt-needs and the resources available or likeiy to be available. 


(2) Institutional planning is necessary :— 


(i) To give proper direction to educational planning in the 
country. 


(ii) To encourage initiative, freedom and creativity of the 
individual teacher and make the individual teacher 
effective. 


(iii) To fill education to the brim, waste not, want not, will 
have to be the slogan. 


(iv) In such a large country, one single omnibus prescription 
does not suit. 


(v) A via media between ‘shoulds’ and ‘coulds’ to be found. 


(vi) Optimum use of existing resources for ultimate improve- 
ment of educational system in all its parameters. 


3. The plan should be prepared very cautiously ; it should be 
goal-oriented and should be a cooperative venture of everybody. 


4. The major steps in preparaing the plan will be : 
(i) Undertaking a survey of the needs of the school; 
(ii) Undertaking a survey of the resources available; 


(iii) Preparing plans, taking into consideration the available 
resources, and State, District and National Plans; 


(iv) Evaluating improvement programmes. ' ; 
5. Areas of impreyement and+development programme are 
Administration, School-Community Relations, Academic, Co- 
curricular Activities, Discipline etc. 


6. For good institutional plans faculty, head master, D.E.O. 
and Extension Services Department should all cooperate. 


Problems and Assignments 


1. What is an Institutional plan? Why is it necessary to 
prepare institutional plan ? What steps should we take to prepare 
an institutional plan ? 
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2. What are characteristics and advantages of Institutional 
Planning ? Illustrate with suitable examples. 

3. Isthere any contradiction between National Plans and 
Institutional Plans ? Why is it necessary to prepare institutional 
plans for effosting improvement in education ? e 

4. What is the role of D. E. O. and Extension Services 
Department in institutional planning programme ? 
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SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION 


The Retrospect—What is meant by the term inspection? What 
Supervision is—The Modern cencept of inspection and supervision— 
Need of supervision and Inspection. Aims and purposes of 
Supervision and Inspection. What Sort of help is expected by the 
teaching profession from the Education Officer? Barriers to effec- 
tive Supervision. Areas of Supervision. Inspection Procedures. 
Duties of Education Officer. How should an Education Officer plan 
his vigil? Qualities needed in Education officers. Education 
Officer. His qualities and qualifications. Defects in Inspections. 
Remedies—High Lights. Problems and Assignments. Select References. 


A dynamic System of supervision and inspection has been 
recognised as the corner stone of a sound system of education. In 
a setup where all change tends to be initiated from the top and 
filter down through the administrative hierarchy to the schools the 
inspectorate forms an important link. With one foot in the admini- 
stration and the other in the schools inspectorate forms a natural 
bridge between the policy framers and the teachers in the field. An 
educational system will not be able to rise above the level of its 
inspectorate. That is why supervision and inspection are today 
being considered as the backbone of educational improvement, 


4.1. The Retrospect 


(i) An inspection system on the British lines was setup in India 
on the recommendation of Wood’s Despatch of 1854. A Director of 
Public Instruction was appointed in each province: an education 
directorate and an inspectorate were set up. The authors of the 
despatch stated : “An adequate system of inspection will also, for 
the future, become an essential part of our educational system and 
we desire that a sufficient number of qualified inspectors be appointed 
who will periodically report on the state of the colleges and schools 
which are managed by the Government, as well as’such as will 
hereafter be brought under Government by the measures we propose 
to adopt. They will conduct or assist at examination of the schools 
and these institutions.” Thus from the very start, the inspector 
assumed the role of /aw-enforcer-cum-examiner. 


(ii) In 1858, Directors issued circulars specifying the conditions 
of grants-in-aid. Directors had inspectors to assist them and they 
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not only inspected the schools but also recommended the amount of 
grant cach school should get, thus the powers of the inspector 
increased. 


(iii) As a result of the Hunter Commission 1882, many changes 
were made by the the Fast India Company in the educational 
organisation in this country. One of these changes was the appoint- 
ment of inspectors for the purpose of checking the quality of instruc- 
tion that was. being offered and the manner in which the public 
money given in the shape of assistance and grants was being 
utilized. 

(iv) After this, inspectorate was given additional powers—the 
enforcement of disciplire. Attempts were made by the British 
masters to curb the upsurge of nationalism through this agency. In 
the wake of the Partition Agitation of Bengal in 1908, the inspecto- 
rate of Bengal was given additional powers to suppress the national 
spirit of our schools. The condition of the aided schools deteriorated 
so much that national leaders tried to set up their own educational 
institutions which would be free of control. 


Thus, by this time, the inspector had become a /Jaw-enforcer- 
cum-examiner-cum-disciplinarian (Discipline in this context had new 
connotation, namely, a curb on the resurgent nationalism). 


(1) The Sadler Commission of 1919 commented on the inspec- 
tion practices. “Inspection in most cases is hurried and lacking the 
friendly suggestions as to the methods of teaching and organisation 
which are most valuable functions of the school inspection.” 

(vi) In 1928, the Simon Commission appointed a sub-Committee 
with Sir Phillip Hartog as the Chairman to enquire into the growth 
of education in British India. The committee reported : 

“We have referred many times to the absence of an adequate 
number of well qualified and experienced inspectors and inspectresses 
and to the waste and ineffectiveness in the system of education 
which we believe to be due, in large part, to that inadequacy.” 

(vii) Commenting on the work of an inspector the first 
Narendra. Deo Report says; “The Education Code makes the 
inspector’s work too mechanical and too much occupied with 
routine. The office swallows the man ” 

(viii) The Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 
remarked. 

“it was pointed out by several witnesses that inspections were 
perfunctory, that the time spent by the inspector at any particular 
place was insufficient, that the greater part of his time was taken up 
with routine administration”. 

This Commission made the following significant recommenda- 
tions : 

1. Teachers with at least ten years of experience or experienced 
Headmasters or qualificd staf? of training colleges should be 
appointed as inspectors. 
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2. The inspector should have academic and administrative 
duties i.e. annual inspection of records, office routine ctc. He should 
have competent staff for administrative duties. 


3. Academic work of the school should be thoroughly inspec-: 


ted by a panel of experts with the inspector ae Chairman: 


4. Inspectors should render help for the improvement of 
schools. va 


(ix) One Secondary Education Project Team was appointee by 
Government of India in 1954 and funds to support tie study of the 


Team were provided by Ford Foundation. In composition the team 
was of an international character. 


The team made the following recommendations : 


1. The spirit of administration must undergo a change. The 
inspector should take his work as a matter of human relationship, 
rather than mechanical application of rules and regulations. 


2. The inspector’s function is to advise rather than to judge. 
3. Inspector should have specific training for the job. 
4. Training courses should be organised for them. 


5. Routine administrative work of the inspector should be 
delegated to an administrative assistant of Gazetted rank. 


6. School should be given more freedom. Each school should 
have the suitable organisation for effective teacher participation in 
planning and executing the school programme. 


(x) Indian Education Commission 1964-66 also realised the 
importance of a dynamic inspectorate for accelerating educational 
reform. It outlined seven reasons for the weakness of the progra- 
mme of supervision such as : 


shoo large expansion in the number of institutions which has not 
been accompained by a corresponding increase in number of inspect- 
ing officers ; 


E the combination of administration and supervisory functions 
in the same officer which affects supervision adversely because admi- 


nistrative work which has increased greatly in recent years always 
has a priority. 


..-. the use of supervisory officers when they are members of the 
block development team, for non-educational work, leaving them 
very little for their own responsibilities ; 


stteseees continuance of old techniques of supervision oriented to con- 
trol rather than to development ; and 


S lack of adequate competence in the inspecting staff. 


The Commission recommended that one of the major pro- 


grammes in the reform of school education should be to overcome 
these difficulties and to create the new system of supervision, 
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We shall discuss the measures suggested by the Commission 
later. 


4.2. What is meant by inspection ? 


The term inspection seems static. It wants things to remain 
in the position in which they originally were. Educational institu- 
tions are ever growing—ever changing. Children grow every minute 
in mind, body and emotions ; teachers grow in knowledge and expe- 
riences every minute, and situations in the institutions also go on 
changing. It is therefore, wrong to expect things to remain static 
which the term inspection connotes. The educational inspection is 
altogether different from that of the term inspection used in other 
departments i.e. police, revenue, etc. Today, the word supervision 
is more popular than the word inspection. 


4.3. What supervision is ? 


A number of definitions have been given which reflect the curr- 
ent thinking on the scope, purpose and nature of supervision. 

(i) According to Burton and Brueckner “Supervision is an 
expert technical service primarily aimed at studying and improv- 
ing cooperatively all factors which affect child growth and 
development.* 

(ii) In the words of Ayer, “At its best, supervision is the most 
noble and dynamic of all educational endeavours. It is the most 
noble because it is the most considerate ; it is the most dynamic 
because it is the most creative.” 

(iii) Briggs and Justman Joseph write, “In general supervision 
means to coordinate, stimulate and direct the growth of the teach- 
ers in the power to stimulate and direct the growth of every individu- 
al pupil through the exercise of his talents towards the richest and 
the most intelligent participation in the civilization in which he 
lives.’ 

(iv). Adams and Dicky define supervision as a “planned prog- 
ramme for improvement of institutions.’ 

(v) Moorar says, “In modern education the term ‘Supervision 
is used to describe those activities which are primarily and directly 
concerned with studying and improving the conditions which sur- 
round the learning and growth of pupils and teachers.” 


———_—_—_—__ 

1. William H. Burton and Brueckners, Supervision Social Process, Appleton 

Century-Crofts. Inc. New York, 1955, p. 11 

T. H. Briggs and J. Justman, Instruction through Supervision, The Mac- 

millan Company. New Yorks, p. 4 

3. H.P. Adams and Dicky F. G., Basic Principles of supervision, American 
Book Company, New York, 1953. 

4. Sam H. Moorar. Supervision : The Key Stone to Educational Progress, 
Bulletin, State Department of Education Tallahasses, Florida, April, 
1956, p. 1 
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(vi) Wiles define modern supervision as “‘assistance in the 
development of a better teaching-learning situation.”” 


(vii) Another writer says, “Supervision means essentially 
“Superior Vision.” It is that phase of administration which under- 
takes the direct tasks assigned to individuals or small groups in 
order to assume correct.and adequate performance.” 


An analysis of these definitions will show that there are certain 
distinct characteristics of supervision : 
f (CN Supervision’s main purpose is improvement. It is a serv- 
ice activity. 

(ii) Itis intended to stimulate, coordinate and guide and 
make the teachers self-directive. 


(iii) The concept of supervision is based upon the belief that 
the improvement of instruction is a cooperative enterprise. 
4.4. The Modern Concept of Inspection and Supervision 


The concept of inspection has undergone a vital change during 
the recent times. The following are noteworthy changes : 


(i) The concept of inspection is being transformed to one of 
healthy supervision and guidance. Supervision is intended to cause 
improvement of teaching and learning by working with teachers who 
are working with pupils. It is now generally recognised that the 
School Inspector is primarily an educational adviser, charged with 
the duty not of finding fault but of giving practical help and guid- 
ance. It is democratic, not bureaucratic or autocratic. Direction 
and regimentation have to be replaced by wise and constructive 
suggestions and expert guidance. 


Gi) It is experimental in nature and scientific in method. 
This characteristic distinguishes it from the authoritative 
supervision of the past. One of the foundation stones of emerging 
philosophy and practice of supervison is the belief that current pra- 
ctice should always be questioned, examined, evaluated and placed 
under the searching light of critical analysis and that such analysis 
should be applied to supervisory practice itself. Any aspect of lear- 
ning situation is dropped or modified accordingly.® 


(iii) Attempt is made;to make the inspector powerful with 
the idea that the powers will be used to promote growth, responsi- 
bility, freedom, creativity and initiative rather than conformity 
and obedience to orders. When inspector is equipped with 
authority——present and obvious and is enlightened and creative—he 
can become a positive force for the improvement of educational 


5, Kimball Wites, Supervision for Better Schools: The rol t oi 
leader in Programme Development, Prentice Hall Inc. Enge aed Cine 
1955. P. 8. à 

6. Elsbree, W. S., and McNally, H.. Llement "hool 2 TES 7 
and Supervision, N, Y, American Book Co, (oe ie: ACR Cleab Tats 
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activities in schools. He can help the schools to attain quality 
by bringing about significant improvements in the methods of 
teaching and learning, in the use of teaching aids, and in the 
schoo] environment. 

(iv) It is coming to be realised as a Service activity 
intended to help teachers to grow professionally and do their jobs 
better. It is being rightly felt that teachers have greater potentiality 
than they use. Lack of vision, past experience, community pressure 
lack of adjustment in human relations, poor personnel adminis- 
tration, inability to evaluate their work—all these factors prevent 
teachers from utilizing all their skills and abilities. The inspector 
has to create congenial conditions where the best qualities, 
talents and energies in teachers are realised for the benefit 
of the school. This is only possible when inspector becomes 
a friend, philosopher and guide. 

©) Supervision today is becoming a technical sort of thing. 
The inspector can become an effective guide only if he is trained 
for the job and continues to educate himself in the latest developments 
in education and techniques of supervision. Good supervision is not 
everybody’s cup of tea and any miscellaneous gentleman will not 
be able to do the job. One should have the innate as well as the 
acquired ability to deliver the goods. 

(vi) It is participatory and co-operative. It offers the teacher 
rich opportunities to right the wrong, to commend the good and 
propagate the best. The supervisor 1s a partner to teachers to help 
the teaching, not a detective to outwit him. 

(vii) It is a planned programme for the improvement of 
instruction. The inspector employs various activities like individual 
conferences, group meetings, visitation, use of instructional materials 
and exchange of ideas: to direct teacher-learning and growth. As 
teachers learn, grow and improve, pupils will also learn and grow. 
Pupil growth in the last analysis is the ultimate goal of the total 
educative process. Supervision, therefore, is concerned with 
everything that furthers the development of teachers and pupils. 


(viii) Tt focuses attention upon the whole range of elements 
effecting learning. Through supervision, emphasis is placed upon 
the teaching-learning situation and not upon a person or the 
techniques he uses. A co-operative formulation of aims and 
objectives, a study of the curriculum, the equipment and the 
materials of instructions and an evaluation of the results achieved 
are the conditions which affect teaching and learning, and, therefore, 
are the primary aspects of modern supervision. 

(ix) It is a carefully planned technical service designed to 
improve the learning situation for children. Without planning time 
and energy will be wasted or frittered away. Planning is both 
necessary and desirable because most supervisory activities stem 
from the needs of a situation in which many participate. Pupils, 
parents, teachers, citizens, administrators and supervisors are all 
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involved in some way or the other in a school situation: These 
are the persons who will determine co-operatively the functions and 
activities of the inspector. 


(x) One of the major emphasis in modern supervision centres 
about the relationship between supervision and curriculum development. 
Although a variety of duties are performed by the inspector, the 
ultimate objective of each activity is the improvement of instruction 
and the curriculum. Because the programme of supervision cannot 
be developed fully when separated from the programme of curri- 
culum development, every aspect of supervision should give 
attention to such curricular problems as the development of 
materials, the fullest utilization of community resources, the 
capitalization upon parental resources and the development of 
curriculum planning procedures. 


(xi) It inspires teachers, lifts them above themselves, invigorates 
their flagging spirits. It does not furnish a detailed plan of action 
for the teacher and chart his every move but rather serves as 
supplementary guide to assist him in working out his own plan of 
action. Itis not expected of the supervisor that he can tell exactly 
what to do and furnish all the right answers. The teacher grows 
not by being “told? but by actually “doing” and “experiencing” 
through conferences, seminars, workshops etc. He has to be 


exposed to practices and experiences to grow professionally. 
(xii) It is harmonising. There is increased respect for human 
personality : there is a sense of high purpose which over-rides 


material self-interest ; there is free and responsible participation ; 
{here is appreciation for leadership and respect for authority. 


(xiii) Modern supervision is taken for coordination and 
integration of an. educational effort. The sole aim is to effect 
improvement in the total educational programme. The inspector 
has to coordinate the school with the community, the school 
with the other schools and the school with education Department. 
Thus, the inspector is a key person in the community. Like an 
excellent doctor he not only diagnoses the disease but also offers 
a cure. 


(xiv) The spirit of modern supervision stresses not merely 
teacher growth but teacher participation in the study and improve- 
ment of the total teaching learning situation. This necessitates a 
progressive movement away from the presumption of specific 
devices and towards the constant stimulation of the teacher to 
the understanding of principles and their use in guiding behaviour 
The teacher of the future should be a free, ingenious individual 
evolving his own everyday techniques by intelligent use of 
principles. Supervision through minor suggesting techniques 
when necessary will always strive to develop in all workers th 
basic understandings underlying the various aspects of the entin 
educational organization and process. entire 


This changed attitude of inspecting officers and the general 
Ta 


et 
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change in the character and spirit of inspection is an interesting 
feature of the educational systems in several countries of the 
world. 

In Germany, for example : 


“The inspectors are the educational advisers who co-operate 
with the teachers : according to recent regulations, they must 
encourage good and promising teachers to use their opportunities 
and for the exercise of freedom and independence and must deal 
patiently with poor teachers.” 


A changed attitude is visible among Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools in Great Britain. The Report of the Advisory Council 
on education in Scotland says : 


“Increasingly in recent years, the Inspectorate have come 
to be looked on and have come, we believe, to look on them- 
selves as, above all, consultants and collaborators, able to bring 
to the problems of any one school the experience culled in 
many and to contribute to the solution of difficulties a judgement 
at once disinterested and well informed. To stimulate by dis- 
cussion and suggestion, to spread ideas and be a link between 
school and school, to provoke the unreflective to thought and 
to awaken healthy doubts as to the sufficiency of familar routines 
in such service lies the most valuable function of the Inspectorate 
and we would sttess the very special value of its guidance and 
encouragement to the hundreds of small schools where teachers 
often inexperienced are working under conditions of difficulty 
and isolation.” 


To conclude we can say that supervision has emerged from 
the early emphasis upon weeding out the deficient to the current 
challenge which seeks to help teachers become efficient. The 
modern supervisor is a democratic leader, „a coordinator, a re- 
Sourcefull person and is one in a strategic position to pool together 
the threads of evaluation. 


4.5. Need of supervision and Inspection 


There is a need of an agency of supervision and inspection 
in education for various reasons : 


(i). Supervision as expert service on the consultancy basis 
needed in complex human undertakings like education. Supervisior. 
as expert service on the consultancy basis is an accepted principle 
in“all difficult and complex human. undertakings. Education 
particularly is complex and intricate and further more is carried 
on in minute divisions, class-Tooms scattered throughout a commu- 
nity and over the nation. In order that education is able to deliver 
the goods, it must be continually changed, modified and sharpened. 
This is possible only when an expert service is made available right 
at the doors of the school. 


(ii) ‘To ensure continuous growth continuous evaluation is 
necessary. The Indian society in the post-independence period is 
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making fantastic, yet exciting demands upon the schools. It is 
expected of the schools to lend vitality and vigour to society. To 
achieve national development in all its parameters, the obligations 
of the schools have increased manifold. “‘The destinty of India 
is now being shaped in her class-rooms’’—with this statement opens 
one of the greatest Reports on Education. This tremendous 
responsibility on the temples of learning necessitates that whatever 
is done there is A-one. This will be possible if there is continuous 
growth. Continuous growth can be ensured through continuous 
evaluation. Hence the need of supervision and inspection. 


(iii) Supervision necessary for effective coordination of the 
total programme. With increased demand for education at all 
levels, effective coordination of the total programme—pre-primary 
through high and higher secondary schools has become one of the 
pressing needs of education today. We can no longer afford the 
waste of human.resources that is involved in overlapping courses, 
duplication of teaching effort and lack of continuity from one school 
level to the next. Some careful research and experimentation by 
an external agency whose focus of work is school is very much 
needed. An efficient inspectorate is the right answer. 


(iv) Introduction of various programmes and services in the 
school programmes requires the service of a tcam to coordinate and 
direct. The growth in enrolment of schools, due to social and econo- 
mic factors in our nation, requires a vasi expansion of services like 
guidance programmes, remedial reading, heaith service, vocational 
training and an understanding of world political problems. If these 
varied and important problems are to be met satisfactorily, an expert 
team, rather than an individual, is necessary to coordinate and to 
direct. 

6) Early prevention is better than cure. Supervision may be 
acclaimed to be most necessary in view of the fact that early preven- 
tion is better than cure. There are so many problems of malad- 
justments, and undesirable attitudes and behaviours which need to 
‘be nipped in the bud. Some expert technical assistance has to be 
made available to the school to prevent the incidence of such 
problems. a 

wi) Dispersal of good practices to improve the intellectual tone 
of the schools. Inspection is an opportunity for seeing good work 
done in schools by pupils, teachers and parents. _The Inspector can 
dispense the good practices and improve materially the intellectual 
tone of the schools. 

(ii) To provide an opportunity for self-criticism, self-analysis 
and self-development. When expert guidance is readily available, 
teachers will grow and become self directive. 


(viii) To provide extraneous motivation to refresh and up-date 
the institution. It is said that all systems once established, tend to 
cease thinking except intermittently and operate by their own mo- 
mentum. The machine, once started, functions as an end in itself, 


~ 9, Williem H _ Burton., 
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and self-content forgets the purpose for which.it was created. Some 
agency is of utmost importance to provide extraneous motivation 
and to refresh and up-to-date the institution. In any scheme of 
educational improvement and expansion, it is the administrative 
machinery which can do the job. On this administrative framework, 
school inspection plays a very important role. Improvement ot 
schools depends upon good teacher and eflicient supervisory staff. 
To quote the Zakir Hussain Committee’s recommendation : 


“An efficient and sympathetic supervisory staff is almost as 
important: as the new schools as well as a well-trained teaching 
personnel.” 

(ix) Supervision and inspection essential for unirained as well as 
old teachers. There is still a large percentage of teachers who are 
untrained. There are a number of problems associated with beginn- 
ing teachers that make good supervision essential. There 
is the problem of inexperience and the zeal to attempt too 
much. 

There are a number of problems associated with the old 
teachers, who resist change. They lose professional ambition and 
thus cease to grow. They have to be brought round for accepting 
change. 

(x) For increasing the degree of perfection in schools, regular 
supervision and inspection are essential. No school is perfect nor 
has any attained perfection. If the processes cf training and learn- 
ing were flawless, society could do away with an inspection. But, in 
a changing society, the kind of perfection we want has remained a 
myth ; hence the need for some kind of inspection of educattonal 
activities to ensure improyement. 

Contrasts in Supervision —Traditional and Modern 


1. Inspection, 1. Study and analys 
2. Teacher Focused, 2. Focused on aim, 
material method, teacher, 
pupil and environment, 
3. Visitation and conference, 3. Many diverse functions, 
4. Random and haphazard 4. Definitely organised and 
or a meagre formal plan, planned. 


5. Imposed and authoritarian, 5. Derived and co-operatived 
6. One person usually. 6. Many persons." 
4 


"6. Aims and Purposes of Supervision and Inspection 


A number of views have been put forward by the educationists 

regarding the aims and purposes of supervision and inspection. 

(1) To improve the quality of education by providing 
professional leadership both to the heads and the 
teachers. « eyed ou label 

Lea J. Brucckner, Supervision- A Social Procesa : 


Appleton— Century-Crofts, Inc, New York, 1955, p. 13 
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(2) To appraise the work of the educational institutions 
and to offer suggestions for improvement. 


(3) To promote the professional growth of all teachers by 
providing them in-service training. 


(4) To prevent misdirection of resources and energies. 


The purposes of inspection are fourfold—correction, preven- 
tion, construction and creation. 


Correction :—An inspector puts mistakes Tight when he 
detects them during regular or surprise visits. He brings out any 
inconsistencies and gaps to the notice of the Headmaster. He 
should not only criticise and pick out bad points but give concrete 
suggestions for improvement. Follow-up work is essential to 


ensure that wrongs have becn righted and defects have been 
removed. 


Prevention :—This implies safeguarding any possible mistakes, 
helping teachers meet situations successfully before they actually 
arise. Being a person of considerable experience and insight, the 
supervisor anticipates the difficulties of teachers and helps them to 
avoid them. 


Construction and Creation :—This implies liberating the teacher 
from set procedures and making him self-reliant and enthusiastic in 
his work. The supervisor may help toward experimentation with a 
new idea. Action research and experimental projects can be a 
useful field for supervisor-teacher co-operation. The supervisor can 
be a missionary of the good he finds anywhere. The dissemination 
of the results of experiment of new ideas, of useful methods, is 
probably the most important function of the supervisor, and it is 
here where his work can be really creative. 


4.7. What sort of help is expected by the teaching profession from 
-the Education Officer ? 


(i) In some of the advanced countries like the U. S. A., the 
majority of teachers expect the Education Officer to suggest the 
nature and use of certain desirable methctis of teaching. 


(ii) Advice concerning new problems of learning and 
behaviour. 

(iii) Demonstration of new techniques and new procedure for 
the benefit of the class-:oom teacher. 

(i) P. M. Baii’ yeported on the basis of interviews’ with 
teuchers, principals and superintendents that : 

“teachers desire most frequently supervision which provides 
constructive criticism, new. techniques and methods, demonstration 
teaching, suggested materials and equipment.” 

4,8. Barriers to effective supervision 


When teachers were asked to state what they thought and felt 
FRN Bail P.M. “Do Teachers Receive the “kind of supery 
desire 2 Journal of Educational Rescurch, May 1943 p. 71 
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were the barriers of effective supervision, they listed as follows :— 
(i) Lack of actual experience. 
(ii) Tendency towards favouritism. 
(iii) Theoretical mind functioning. 
(iv) Too limited contact. 
(vy) Fear of teacher for supervision. 
(vi) Listening to whispers of others, 
(vii) Fear of antagonism against criticism. 
(viii) Lack of constructive criticism. 
(ix) Lack of word praise. 


4.9. Areas of supervision 


Supervision is a multifaceted technique. The areas of 
supervision are quite varied. 

(i) Supervision of Instructional Work :—Supervision, in fact, 
is a planned programme for the improvement of instruction. The 
supervisor checks the effectiveness of the methods of teaching in a 
particular institution, the audio-visual aids used to make teaching 
interesting and effective, the time-table enforced to carry out the 
instructional work, distribution of work among the members of the 
staff, distribution of the prescribed curriculum, termwise written 
work done by the students, any experiment conducted and project 
taken up to improve teaching. He checks up the teacher's diaries 
also to find out the planning of daily programmes. Thus, the first 
and the most important areas of supervision is instructional work. 

(ii) Supervision of Co-curricular Activities Programme :—As 
the co-curricular programme is an important part of education to- 
day, the supervisor should check up how effectiveiy the various 
activities are being conducted and also how much the school is 
having constructive discipline. 

(iii) Supervision of School Environment :—The supervisor 
should also check up cleanliness of the school surroundings, beauti- 
fication of the school, hygienic conditions of the school canteen, 
proper drinking water arrangements and cleanliness of lavatories. 
He should evaluate the steps taken by the school authorities for the 
welfare and the safety of the students. 

tia) Supervision of School Records :—The inspecting staff 
examines all sorts of school records and registers. They scrutinise 
accounts and funds. They check up whether or not proper use of 
school funds is being made. 

(v) Supervision of Developmental Aspects :—The supervisor 
examines the various steps taken by the school to serve tne locality 
in which it is situated. He also finds out the progress achieved in 


11, “Our Readers say.” Edueutianal Leadership IV, Jan. 1947. 
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establishing vital rapport between the school and the community 
and how much the school has developed in various aspects. 

(vi) Supervision of Pupil Growth : After all, the main objective 
of all educational activities is pupil growth. The supervisor has io 
check up in what particular field the students of the institutions 
have distinguished, what positions have been secured by pupils in 
the academic, cultural and physical fields, what the school is doing 
to help the gifted, the backward and the retarded children and 
so on. 


4.10. Inspection Procedures 


Important inspection procedures in vogue in our country are 
listed below :— 

(i) School visits :—School visits can be of three types (1) visits 
undertaken after giving due notice to the school, (2) surprise visits, (3) 
visits by invitation. Inspectors visit each school in their respective 
areas at least once a year. Some problems_may necessitate more 
than one visit. It will be better if such a visit is undertaken after 
giving due notice to the school. In addition to the planned visit, 
there should be a surprise visit also to enable the Education Officer to 
check up the work of the teacher in actual class-room situation as 
well as the activities of the pupils inside and outside the class room. 
The Education Officer can also be invited to the school for guidance 
or for showing some worth-while practice or prospect etc. 


The Indian Education Commission recommends that every 
school should have two types of inspections—annual and triennial 
and two different forms should be used for the purpose, the former 
will be conducted by the D.S.B. for primary schools and State Edu- 
cation Department for the Secondary Schools. The Triennial inspe- 
ction will be conducted by the D.E.O. for the primary schools and 
State Board of School Education for the Secondary Schools. 


(ii) Teachers’ Meetings and Conferences : Holding teachers’ 
meetings and conferences is another inspection procedure. Con- 
ferences may be held as a result of the class-room visits and observa- 
tion as will involve considerations of teachers’ weak and strong points 
and opportunities for improvements. Difficulties and limitations cf 
the teachers are also noted and efforts are made to remove them. 
Teachers’ meetings may be held for consideration of common may>! 
jnstructional problems. Problems may be discussed and solutions 


suggested. 

(iit) Issuing Orders and Circulars : Regular guidance is provid- 
ed to teachers through circulars, containing suggestions for improv- 
ed methods of teaching and for the study of books and journals 
containing the latest techniques of education. Circulars are sent to 
the schools for sending information on educational matters like 
change in syllabus, text-books, examination system, decision of the 
Education Depar 


tment and educational conferences etc. Orders 
J2. Report of Indian Education Commission, p. 265. para 10.47, 
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are also issued for various activities like contents, competitions and 
tournaments. 


(i) Demonstration Teaching. Another inspection procedure 
of special value in certain situations is demonstration teaching. Its 
purpose is to illustrate a recommended method, teaching material or 
instructional approach. The demonstration teaching may be a work 
of the inspector himself, a class-room teacher or by some expert 
from outside. The Inspector sometimes teaches a lesson—taking 
over the teacher’s class so that the teacher can observe his own stud- 
ents’ respond to a new procedure or approach. Often teachers are 
able to profit greatly from the experience of seeing another person 
teaching their class. 


Demonstration teaching must be oriented to the needs and 
concerns of the teacher involved. The inspector and teacher identi- 
fy specific problems and plans to use the technique of demonstration 
teaching to help resolve these difficulties. 

Demonstration teaching, as an inspection procedure, requires 
careful planning and preparation. The objectives of the lesson, the 
content to be presented, the nature of the activities to be used and 
the evaluative measures to be employed—all must be carefully 
discussed. 


The Inspector and teacher should establish the nature of the 
demonstration. The lesson may be suggestive, try out or experiment- 
al. It may be a recommended procedure or model given for the 
benefit of an inexperienced teacher or it might simply show an 
experienced teacher meeting the normal instructional demands, in a 
fairly typical class room. Each demonstration should be followed 
by a discussion session, as soon as possible, to compare impressions, 
discuss the application of principles, evaluate the apparent success 
of procedures or materials used, explore applications or adaptations 
potentially useful to the observing teacher and clarifying misunder- 
standings. 

(v) Planned Intra-School and Inter-School Visits. Visits with- 
in the school itself—intra-school visits, and visits among other 
schools—inter-school visits, may also be used as inspection techni- 
ques. In visits the problem of arranging a productive experience 
is vital. The Inspector must plan closely with the headmaster of 
the school or schools involved, must.prepare teachers in advance of 
the observation and must follow up the experience, in order to ensure 
the most value from the activity. 


Teachers need to prepare for the visit. They must have a 
worthwhile purpose in mind and they should „have specific and 
significant things to observe. ; The teacher to be visited must be in- 
formed of the impending visit. He should also know the needs of 
the visitor. In this way, the Education Officer insures against his 
teacher having nothing to observe but a full day of review, activity, 
work-book assignments, motion pictures, a unit examination. 


The host teacher must have consented to the visit and be will- 


4 
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ing to discuss his instruction with the visiting teachers afterwards. 
This post-visit conference is essential, for it provides the opportu- 
nity to the demonstrating teacher to explain his aim and procedures 
to be observed. It allows the visitor to ask questions, clarify im- 
pressions, and secure specific assistance. A follow-up discussion 
may be held in a committee, deparmental or faculty meeting in 
which the visiting teacher brings the results of his experience back to 
his own colleagues. In the case of intra-school visits, an inspector- 
teacher conference provides needed follow-up. 


4.11. Duties of Education Officers 


(1) Administrative duties 

An Education Officer is supposed to discharge various adminis- 
trative duties. They are : executive, advisory, integrating, statistical 
and departmental. 

Executive :—He has to visit schools and see that the school 
laws and regulations are being followed. His executive duties per- 
tain to correspondence, communication of Director's orders, dis- 
bursing of grants-in-aid, settlement of disputes between teachers 
and management. 

Advisory :—He has to give advice to his assistants and to 
managements of schools. 

Integrating :—He has to attend meetings of various State 
Boards and establish a relationship among the various educational 
elements within his jurisdiction. 

Statistical :—He has to handle the collection and analysis of 
educational statistics of the schools under his jurisdiction. 


Departmental :—He has to appoint government teachers and 
clerks. He has also to dea! with the case of their transfers, leave, 
promotion etc. 


(2) Academic duties 

On the academic side, the education officer is expected to guide 
the school in its entire programme of curricular and co-curricular 
activities. He will thus help to improve the standard of education 
in the State. Such guidance has become even more necessary now, 
with the introduction of work experience, varied courses and an inte- 
grated curriculum of core subjects at the secondary stage. But, as 
the Secondary Education Commission has pointed out, the multipli- 
city of the subjects taught in the school by specially qualified tea- 
chers now, makes it very difficult for any single officer. however quali- 
fied he may be, to inspect them thoroughly and to advice them on 
all their problems. The Commission has, therefore, recommended 
that the academic work of the school should be thoroughly inspected 
by a panel of experts with the Education Officer as Chairman. Three 
experts, chosen from senior teachers or headmasters, should visit 
schools in the company of the Education Officer. They should spend 
two or three days with the staff. They should discuss with them all 
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aspects of school life—the organisation of the curriculum ; the crafts 
and other special subjects taught ; the library and laboratory facili- 
ties; the programme of co-curricular activities; the use of 
holidays ; and all other problems connected with school work. 
This should be done at least once in three years for every 
schools. 


(3) Establishing cuntact between the public and the administration 


It is desirable to entrust the education officer with the task of 
establishing contact between the public and the administration on 
educational matters. A new programme of education can only be 
accepted by the people if they realise its value and significance. 
Dissemination of information to the public and preparation of 
material for publication through the publicity organs of the State 
Government, may well form part of the Civil Education Officer’s 
Office. The Inspectorate should also keep in touch with the various 
Training Colleges and Training Schools in the State, and give them 
all facilities for organising extension services for in-service teachers. 
The All-India Council for Secondary Education has recommended 
that Boards of Secondary Education in the different states should 
have small research units to carry out investigations on examina- 
tions, schoo] records etc. The Secondary Education Commission has 
recommended that for improvement and assessment of text-books, 
a high-powered committee should be appointed in every state. The 
Education Officer is in the best position to pose problems which 
have been brought to the fore front during discussions with teachers 
and Headmasters, to prepare a schedule of priorities, to get in 
touch with the various research units, and to find a solution or an 
answer to them. A problem may be big and complex and may have 
to be tackled from different angles by the various units concurrently. 
The Education Officer should serve as an important link, because, if 
research is to prove fruitful, the posing of problems in their order 
of priority and putting into practice the results of the work done, 
are as important as the solution of a problem. The education 
officer is in a very good position to supply quantitative data to 
these workers about schools, teachers etc. as he himself is a field 
worker. 


4,12. How should an Education Officer plan his vigil ? 


If Education Officer’s vigil has to be a force for educational 
improvement, it must be very well planned, very well conducted 
and followed up. Only then best results can ensure. 

When the Education Officer goes on his vigil...... he should go 
as a friend to encourage and inspire, not to depress ; his reports 
may be anticipated with confidence and expectations. Let the 
students and staff feel happier on the visit as the results of inspection 
will be positively beneficial. 

How should the Education Officer begin ? 

(i) A framework is necessary. 
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(ii) Time must be provided for thinking together. 

(iii) Let the staff know the method of work that is being 
used. 

(iv) The opportunity for change of procedure must be main- 
tained. 

(v) The Education Officer must start where the staff is. 


When the Education Officer goes on his vigil .....--.- he should 
have a planned programme. He should discover the specific needs 
of each of the teachers before he can plan how to provide them. 
What is more, he must help the teachers themselves to recognise 
their own needs if they are to learn to do new and different things, 
because learning grows out of felt needs. The Education Officer 
should cater to the felt needs of the institution and should meet the 
broad objections of education. 

When the Education Officer goes on his vigil ..-..- he should 
have the institutional plans of the schools with him. He should 
also have copies of the past inspection reports and a clear picture of 
the follow-up programme. 

The Education Officer should be aware of the deficiencies of 
schools in the matters of school plant, instruction in various subjects, 
physical education and the relationship between the head of the 
institution and various members of the staff. For this, he should 
always have a copy of the log book remarks of the past inspections 
with him. If the Education Officer is not competent to supervise 
some courses of studies, he may secure the services of some compe- 


tent teachers or subject experts. baat ; 

The school plant should be given first priority in any inspec- 
tion programme because that would familiarise the Education 
Officer with the physical resources of the schoo! in relation to which 
the instructional processes in school may have to be ultimately 
judged. The school plant would include the building, its location, 
the accessibility of the school, ventilation in the rooms of the 
school, the furniture and equipment, library, laboratory facilities, 
open space gardens, fenci ll the physical facilities avail- 
able, library, laboratory an | unit of the school, need 
special attention because sources from which teacher 
can draw help in the form of reading and teaching | material. 
These should be well-equipped and organised on sound lines, The 
ide suggestions to improve the working 


E i er should provi 1 n 
Bae OMe the school. Improvement of library will play a 
great eae creating reading habits in the teacher and students, and 


that wili bring automatically great improvement in the instruction 


work. 


Similarly, the cers should observe the teaching of 


assess instructional processes adop- 
attention may be given to the 
subjects, preparation and 
teacher, He should also 


Education Offi 


various subjects 1n all classes and 
ted by the teachers. Special í 
objectives of teaching speciai 
presentation of lessons by the 
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look to the use of the teaching aids that the teacher has made for 
the pupil’s participation and the various other activitics/methods 
which he has adopted in making his teaching more effective. Be- 
sides, the specific observation of instructional work, curricular activiti- 
es organised by the schocls should also be duly assessed. It should be 
seen whether the educative potentialities of the co-curricular activities 
are being fully realised by the pupits. The Education Officer should 
be very particular on seeing the written exercise-books and the short 
tests held by the teachers. In fact, a good Education Officer can 
assess the performance of a teacher from the written work. It 
should be observed if the teacher has maintained a regular record of 
the students’ progress. - 


After the observation of lessons and assessment of written 
work is over, the Education Officer should note down the points 
that he has to high light with the subject teachers. He should 
discuss with them their various weaknesses and strengths and should 
invite their suggestions to exploit their strengths and overcome 
their weaknesses. 


At such discussions/meetings or conferences, the Education 
Officer’s attitude has most essential part to play. His attitude 
should be sympathetic and not of doling out something, but of 
knowing views, the problems of persons in the job and ‘providing 
hisown suggestions in the light of his larger ‘experience and 
supervision’. It would be advantageous to involve the principals 
also in all such discussions or meetings. The Education Officers 
should stimulate discussions by focusing the attention of the 
subject teachers on bringing about improvement in various aspects 
of their subject teaching. The discussions should be pervaded 
by an atmosphere of informal and friendly exchange of ideas. 
They should serve more as dialogues than a forum for direction. 
The Education Officer would do well to maintain record of the 
proceedings of such conferences and he should insist on the 
teachers to have such regular faculty meetings in the schools during 
the year. 

Though the new concept of supervision does not visualise 
checking accounts and discussions over administrative matters of 
schools, it would be appropriate if the Education Officer looks 
into the matters also till some alternative arrangement is made. 
A few funds as General fund, the boys’ fund, special fee fund, 
scholarship fees and other equipment funds should be looked into. 
This will have a direct bearing on the quality of educational 
programmes. Lack of adequate facilities will certainly affect 
the work of the school. However efficient or competent an 
administrator may be, unless the school has the necessary facilities 
much headway will not be made. , 

Also, he should discuss with the parents į 
the teaching community the problems of their chil 
and stimulate them to provide all help to ¢ 
improvement. Particularly, the bright stude 


n the presence of 
dren’s instruction, 
hildren for their 
nts must bẹ  well- 
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looked after. The Education Offi i 
-. . S c i f? 
service if he boosts some bright atindente Bau bak SOE ECORI T 
The Education Officer should be ve 
A I ry clear on reporti i 
of inspection also. The report may be divided into Pte 
a part may cover the position of the school at the last inspection. 
e second may cover the progress made by the students and 
teachers, indicating the deficiencies not made up with reason: 
thereof. The third may include the suggestion and feasible ER 
of action for the future. The fourth section may give some guide- 
lines for the professional „growth of the teachers. If possible, the 
ities of good aed or journals for the reading of the teachers 
ay be supplied. uggestions to help the bright and 
may be given in this section. $ namene aa 
Schools may also be graded, to enable the avera, 
be good and good schools to become better and ee ie 
the ones to reach the peaks of excellence. 5 
Evaluation criteria for grading the schools is suggested below : 


SI. No. Areas of Supervision/ Total marks Marks given 
Inspection for the Area after Super- 
vision/ 
Inspection 


l. School Plant—Building and 10 


Campus, furniture and 
equipment, Equipment of 
Laboratories, office equip- 
ment, Audio-Visual Aids, 
First-Aid, Medical, Hostel, 
Canteen. 

2. School students—Wastage 
and Stagnation 

3: Human Relations and 10 
Discipline 

Che Utilization of — funds/ 5 
grants, maintenance of 
records/registers 

5. Academic work—teaching 35 
of subjects, school 
results, home work, work 
experience, Teacher’s 
Diary, Syllabus, School 
librar; , Internal Assess- 
ment 

6. Curricular 
Health and 
Activities/Ancill 


activities/ 10 
Recreational 
ary Services 
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th School Community Rela- 5 
tions. 
8. Action taken on sugges- 10 


tions made in the previ- 
ous supervision/inspec- 
tions. 
Total 100 


Note: 1. If the work in a particular area is very good, award 
full marks. If it is good, award 75% matks. If average 
award 50% marks, if it is below average, award 25% 
marks and if the work is very poor, zero mark. 


Note: 2. Grading the school 


I. Grade (Very Good) Above 80% 
If. Grade (Good) 60% to 80% 
III. Grade (Average) 41% to 60% 
IV. Grade (Below Average) 21% to 40% 

V. Grade (Poor) Below 20% 


There is no doubt that if assessment is made objective, the 
teachers will take inspections more seriously and better results will 
emerge. 


4.13. Qualities needed in Education Officer 


He must bring to this profession dynamic leadership. He 
must help teachers develop superior qualifications in themselves 
and in their pupils. 


The planning should indicate : the devices, means and proce- 
dures, to be used in the attainment of the criteria ; and checks or 
test to be applied to the results of inspections in order in determine 
the success or failure of the programmes. 


4,14. The Education Officer : His Qualities and Qualifications 


“The real future of education lies in the leadership Education 
Officer must offer”. 


If the inspectorate in India is to measure up to the tremen- 
dous tasks before it, it must be manned by the right type of people. 
They must have certain qualities and qualifications to enable them 
to do justice to the key role they are expected to play. They must 
bring to their profession dynamic leadership, which should set their 
sights on the very finest education for all pupils. They should be 
first rate educational icaders—energetic, courageous, the thoughtful 
and inspiring—able to enjoy the exhilaration and suffer the hard- 
ships that accrue to those who lead. 


In choosing persons who are likely to fulfil the role expecta- 


tions of the modern education Officer, the following personal 
characteristics seem to be essential ; 


- 
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(i) Ability to win respect and confidence : The Education Officer 
normally works with teachers in a staff relationship, rather than a 
line authority relationship. Naturally, his ability to earn the res- 
pect of co-workers is crucial in such a role. His demonstrated 
competence, integrity and respect for the individuality of others 
will go far to secure the confidence of his colleagues. 

(ii) Enthusiasm : Personal enthusiasm of the education officer 
is important to sustain the momentum. It is said enthusiasm is 
contageous ; an enthused supervisor can help in carrying the work 
to completion. 

(iii) Feeling of adequacy: The education officer should be 
optimistic, self-confident and persistent in the face of difficulties 
and un-responsiveness. In spite of uncooperative administrators and 
over-burdened teachers, he should be able te continue to seek and 
find productive ways of working. He should develop a positive 
view of his own abilities and limitations. 

(iv) Originality: Educational leader should be able to seek 
fresh points of view and new questions to pose. Part of the great 
contribution of the original and creative Education Officer is to enable 
teachers to get rid of established, comfortable approaches which 
leave something to be desired and to give them potentially mass 
productive alternatives. It is believed that there is the capacity for 
creativity and originality within all human being. An aspect of the 
task of the Education Officer is to remove some of the 
blocks of its development and to release this potential in others, 
The Education Officer may foster creativity through personal ex- 
ample and through the establishment ofa climate which supports 
and prizes originality. 

(v) Sense of humour: The quality of the Education Officer’s relation- 
ship with others is often conditioned by his sense of humour. People 
are more likely to accept and respond well to constructive criticism 
if it is made in a pleasant atmosphere. Human relationships are 
more likely to grow and flourish in a situation characterised by 
warmth and informality, than in deadly seriousness. The Educa- 
tion Officer, therefore, must cultivate a sense of humour. 

(vi) Sincerity: A good education Officer is marked by his 
commitment to the task of instructional improvement, his integrity 
in dealing with others and his respect for the individuality of others. 
Sincerity on the part of Education Officer will go a long way in effec- 
ting solid improvement. : 

(vii) Resourcefulness: Teachers look to the Education Officer for 

assistance when they have exhausted the familiar and the obvious. 
The Education Officer thus needs outstanding resources of intelli- 
gence, training and experience. He must be resourceful in finding 
new ways of working, tapping new sourees of assistance and suggest- 
ing alternative procedures to try; only then he can make contribu- 


tions to educational improvement. ; 
(viii) Broad and liberal minded : The Education Officer must 
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possess kind and liberal mind never caring much for the petty defects 
and weakness of the teachers. He should be so broad-minded that 
credit and appreciation for excellent work will be quickly and easily 
given to those meriting it. 


(ix) Constructive mind: He must have a constructive mind— 
ne is not a detective seeking to find faults of commission or omission. 
Criticising the educational system of a school is the minor part of 
his work. More important is appreciation of good work and sugges- 
tions and remedies where faults are found. 


(x) Sympathetic: The Education Officer must be sympathetic. 
It does not mean that he should turn a blind eye to faults. But it 
should always be remembered ‘to err is human’. It is just possible 
that a teacher has spoilt his work after many successes. 


(xi) Approwchable : The Education Officer should be approach- 
able so that the teu ~her will never feel hesitant while going to him 
for help and guidan>. 


(xii) Form effect.e link between the administration and the 
schools: Administratio represents certain general principles; the 
schools represent the jractices of these principles. A continual 
assessment of the theory in the light of practice is essential. The 
Eduction Officer is like Janus: to the administration, he must present 
the point of view of the school; to the schools, he must present the 
administration point of view. Buthe cannot act asa mere post 
office. He has his own definite part to play. He must be an in- 
telligent interpreter and see that the contacts become constructive 
and creative. 


(xiii) Democratic rather than autocratic : The Education Officer 
should be democratic rather than autocratic, not for ideological or 
sentimental reasons, but for practical and psychological ones. 
Teachers are stubbornly persisting in stating that the ideal Education 
Officer is one who exemplifies the democratic personality. The one 
who can work with them on their problems, rather than give orders 
or hand out packaged answers. Good teachers certainly do not have 
any desire to be told constantly what to do. 


(xiv) Humane : The Education Officer should be ‘humane’ and 
serve as fountain heads of light and knowledge. His motto as Brilly 
suggests should be “Train your teachers, inspire your teachers, 
encourage your teachers” and not “check your teachers, frighten 
your teachers, weaken your teacher and examine them.” 


(isv) Patient enough to make the teachers self-directiye - 
Teachers reject the atomic type of Education Officer who vee; 
with nothing short of a major revolution in a few short week 
or months. They want an Education Officer who realizes that th be 
are many “roads to Rome” and who knows that the only la ie e 
benefits from inspection accrue from making ii possible for ‘ ae 
to become self-directive. eachers 
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Professional Education 


y The Education Officer who is to be a leader in instructional 
improvement needs to secure a foundational understanding of the 
humanities, the physical and social sciences. He ought to have 
experience with and appreciation of the fine and practical arts 
He should have some study and practice in administration, 
supervision, personality development, leadership or the group 
processes, and general curriculum—elementary and secondary. 


The Education Officer should te an outstanding teacher :¿ 
he should have experience of teaching at various eade level Sistas 
Skill in Leadership j, 

The Education Officer should possess qualities of lea i 
His leadership qualities are of two kinds :— pie 

(a) He is a leader himseif. 

(b) He fosters leadership in others. 

The competent Education Officer is always ready and 
the fulfil leadership responsibilities directly when called apon Heke 
facility to see the task clearly and push towards its accomplishment 
with decisiveness and efficiency. 


The Education Officer is also skilled in the search for emergent 
leadership. He is increasingly able to identify, release and 
support leadership potential wherever he finds it. 


The Education Officer must continue to grow professi 
To quote The Indian Education Commission (1964-66). ae ea 
tion Officers are the key figures in any reform of class-room practice 
They are authority present and obvious. They should be consulted 
from the beginning, should know that their criticisms and 
suggestions carry weight, and should be made to feel that the 
proposed changes are in some measure, their reforms. A school 
system can be no more elastic or dynamic than the Education Officer 
will let it be. This is why in-service education of inspecting officer 
assumes great importance.” The Education Officer must attend 
seminars, workshops, conferences, summer institutcs to be fairly 
ahead of the teachers whom he has to help by example as well as 
precept. “Only a burning lamp will burn another lamp.” 

To conclude, we can say that Education Officer should be men 
and women of academic distinction, high general ability, wide out- 
look and steady sense of balance and perceptive, and the ability 
for dealing with the great variety of men and women engaged in 
different capacities in the service of education. i 


Education Officer's relations with the Headmaster, Teachers and the 


Community 


Education Officcr as an agent of the education department 
comes into contact with headmasters, teachers and the community. 
He has to be very cautious and far-sighted in dealing with these 
so that improvement in the educational programme is facilitated, 
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The Education Officer and the Headmaster 


For best results in education, a proper balance of influence 
between the Education Officer and the Headmaster is most essential. 
By the very nature of appointment, the Headmaster understands 
fully local needs. He has detailed insight into various activities 
and problems of his school. The Education Officer has a clearer 
view of the broad needs of secondary education, and an intelligent 
insight and familiarity of a number of schools he visits. 


But in the present conditions this noble objective is not being 
achieved. Education Officers are too much concerned with adminis- 
trative rules and regulations, auditing and accounting. They 
watch the educational experiments with a suspicious eye. 


It is, therefore, imperative that the Education Officer must be 
mature and experienced educationists so that headmasters are 
impelled to respect their suggestions and advice. The headmasters 
will then approach these officials with the conviction that they 
see their difficulties and problems objectively, and may be in a 
position to suggest more effective remedies and solutions. In 
dealing with headmasters, the Education Officer should make his 
power just as little felt as possible. He should cooperate with 
them in the working out of development schemes. Thus, he should 
be friendly in his relationship with headmasters. Good human 
relationship should be accepted as the fourth ‘R` in education. 


According to the new concept of supervision, the Education 
Officer is to be “a friend, philosopher and guide of teachers.” Thus 
while he is supposed to inspect, he has also to act as the teacher's 
friend and guide. Teachers resent him as someone who may injure 
their self-esteem through criticism. But they also need his protection 
against unscrupulous managements. They look forward to his ad- 
vice as an educational leader. They want someone to commend 
their good work, to help to overcome difficulties. He has to pro- 
vide for all these. 

He should increase his personal insight into his own behaviour 
aa relationsnips with teachers, in particular with regard to his exer- 
cise of authority and his capacity to encourage teachers in the con- 
structive use of freedom. Full, frank and free discussion with tea- 
chers should be possible at the time of inspection. 

The Education Officer must have patience. He cannot fly at 
teachers for their faults. The Education Officer has to do his work 
Vnobtrusively and in all smoothness even in the midst of wrong or 
insincere practices, if any followed, by teachers. 

Education Officer and the Community 


As the educational leader of the district of Circle, | 
to secure the cooperation of all forces for the i ae apeule 


improv 
Hes schools. He should protect every school against any nde af 
ishing to use it as a centre for political end perso 


or group W! ; 
gains oF selfish pe TE Pi tmeees aboye group or party 


politics. 
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He should be a builder of the community. He should inform 
the parents and the community in general about new developments, 
enlist their support and consider their suggestions. 


4,15. Defects in Inspections 


It is now over hundred years that the system of inspection is 
working in India, and yet it is still considered not as a spoke, but as 
a clog in the wheel of progress of education. 


It was expected that with the grant of freedom, our inspections 
would improve, but till recently school inspection has not been at- 
tuned to the new conception of supervision. In the words of H.S.s. 
Lawrence : 

“School inspection is often criticised as being hasty, perfunc- 
tory and unsympathetic. Inspection days are often looked upon 
with some degree of apprehension, and even dread. The academic 
side, people say, is not stressed, but only the accounts side. The 
Inspecting officer is anxious only to pick holes, not mend or end 
them. There is only “troublesome interference” and nothing more. 
Education Officers are interested only in statistics, passes in examina- 
tion, furniture and daily attendance. The negative side is accentuated 
rather than the positive. Criticism of the destructive side only is 
offered. The Education Officer is a detective trying to detect a few 
mistakes in the school, while the Headmaster and teachers try to 
please him in all sorts of ways. , Inspection is thus frequently said to 
produce only frustration and dissatisfaction in teachers.” 


These defects, however, are not true as a whole and may not 
persist universally. All inspecting officers are not subject to these 
defects. Certain major defects are obvious : 

(i) The Education Officer is largely concerned with policing, and 
very rarely discharges his function as an educational adviser. He believes 
that his business is to criticise teachers, pick holes in administration 
and to enforce the letter of the law, even if it means virtually impri- 
soning the schools in masses of red tape. A democratic and coope- 
rative attitude—so essential for educational guidance and creative 
and constructive supervision—is missing. 

(ii) The Education Officer is both an admihistrative or executive 
officer and an academic appraiser. AS an executive officer, he sends 
the govenment circulars, dispenses grants, hears the disputes between 
teachers and managements, and considers appeals in cases of indis- 
cipline of the students. As an academic appraiser, he collects edu- 
cational statistics and analyses them and inspects schools and notes 
his remarks on matters concerning them. This mixing up of exe- 


cutive and judiciary functions is not beneficial from the point of 


view of education. 

(iii) The Education Officer is so occupied with administrative routine 
that he cannot devote sufficient time, energy and talent to his primary 
responsibility namely, to visit, advise and assist educationists. The 
office swallows the man, so to say. No guidance or inspiration 
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is available to the teacher in the actual class-room, although a heap 
of official correspondence passes from office to office every day. Su- 
pervision does uot improve any way the quality of education impart- 
ed in schools. 


(iv) The Education Officer is usually more of a demagogue than 
an educational guide. He is more dreaded than respected, and he 
very often offers no inspiration to those whom he meets. 
Although he is superior in service, yet he is not always superior 
in knowledge and in teaching skill. He can only offer criticism, 
but is totally ineffective when it comes to giving of constructive 
suggestions or of practical demonstration of good methods of 
teaching. 


(v) The Education Officer is generally qualified in one subject. So 
if he knows only mathematics, social studies and humanities, teachers 
do not feei his ‘pinch’ while the poor mathematics teacher has to 
face the entire inspectorial brunt. Inspections of special subjects 
like Physical Education, Domestic Science, Art, Music are rarely 
done. The standards of teaching these subjects never improve. 


` (vi) Inspections do not give the teacher a chance to seek redress of 
his real grievance or of consulting the Education Officer to help rectify 
his weak spots. Inspections become mere opportunities for window 
dressing, where a slacker can easily get off and a more sincere and 
conscious worker suffers. The Education Officer neither can find the 
actual weaknesses nor can remedy them. Under the circumstances, the 
individuality of the teacher is destroyed ; his initiative is repressed ; 
his self-reliance and self-expression are seriously interfered with. 

(vii) Number of Education Officers is inadequate. During the last 
hundred years, the inspectorate had never been able to keep pace 
with the growth in the number of schools, pupils, or teachers. 
Consequently, the average work-loud of an inspecting officer has 
always been very heavy and much above the desirable standards 
accepted in this regard from time to time. 


4.16. Remedies 


The following suggestions are offered to improve the sorry 
state of affairs : 

(i) In order to attract the right type of persons, the salary scale 
and the status of the inspectorate at all levels should be substantially 
improved. The minimum qualifications for selection of education 
officers should also be raised and they must be carefully chosen, 
largely from among the best teachers and heads. They must be 
given a status and salary scale commensuate with their role within 
the educational system. After selection, they should be required 
to undergo suitable courses of pre-service training and later on, of 
in-service training. 

(ii) Service conditions of the Education Officers must be improved. 
They should be relieved. as far as possible, of daily routine adminis- 
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tration. This can be done by providing them with an adequate, 
well qualified office staff, so that they can spend as much time in 
the schools as possible. 

(iii) Inspection can be made more humane und really useful if the 
executive functions are separated from the academic ones as is the prac- 
tice in U S.A. Only then will thc Education Officers be really friends, 
philosophers and guides to heads and teachers. (In U.S.A., the 
superintendent is in-charge of administrative functions, while the 
supervisor takes care of the purely educational aspect of the school’s 
work). The executive functions hitherto administered by the inspectors 
—handling of correspondence, communicaiion of Director’s orders 
disbuising of grants-in-aid, settlement of disputes between teachers 
and management, administration of discipline, collection and analysis 
of educational statistics—may be taken over by Educational Ad- 
ministrators. Actual field work or inspection work may be entrusted 
to another set of officers who may no longer be called inspectors 
but be given the name ‘education officers’ or “education counsellors’. 
These should be persons with a broad vision, sound grounding in 
educational methods and techniques as well as desirable human 
qualities, so that they can serve as effective leaders in the task of 
improvement of education. _Some of the existing very good teachers 
may be promoted as Education Counsellors for three vears. These 
can be called back after the period, and in their place another set 
of teachers can be promoted. This practice will pull down the 
partition wall between teachers and inspecting cfficers. The counsel- 
lors may go to schools in batches. That depends on the field of 
their individual speciality. Such is the practice in France. 

(iv) An Education Officer should not have toc many schools under 
his jurisdiction. Further, he should not be expected to inspect all 
types of schools in all subjects. He should visit the schools regularly 
and offer teachers general help and advice. Also, a group of Education 
Officers should periodically be formed into a pane! to make a 
full inspection of schools, every five years, as is done in the United 
States. Such full inspections, involving the pooling of many expert 
views, are alone likely to produce inspection reports that will be 
comprehensive, constructive and of lasting value to the school 
authorities. 

0) Any advice that the Education Officers offer should be in the 
nature of suggestions to be explored and experimented and not laws to be 
obeyed without question. Direction snd regimentation by the ins- 

ctorate invariably create hostility and distrust among educationists. 
These also tend to curb originality and initiative. 


(vi) There should be a suitable devolution of financial and ad- 
ministrative powers from the top to the men and women in the field 
so that they can execute most of their plans without referring to the 
D.P.I. 

(vii) To get the right type of people to man the inspectorate, a 
healthy exchange of personnel between the training colleges on the one 
hand and schools and the inspectorate on the other can also prove 
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useful. Mudaliar Commission has also very emphatically recom- 
mended: 


“There should be a free exchange between professors in 
training colleges on the one hand and selected headmasters of schools 
and Inspectors of the Education Department on the other, and that 
for varying periods of three to five years, there should be a possibi- 
lity of sending one or other of these to any of the posts mentioned 
herein. Professors in training institutions should be enabled for 
short periods to take up the duties of headmasters or inspectors so 
that they may become familiar with the actual conditions of school 
life and realise how the training that is imparted by them in the 
training colleges is actually put into practice.” 


(iit) The professional training of Education Officer should be, as 
V.S Mathur observes, indigenous to the country taking in view its basic 
educational objectives and the pattern of the government. The pre-service 
training must start right trom B.T. or B Ed. level where provision 
must exist for an additional paper of Educational Administration 
and Supervision. This should be taken up by candidates who have 
the inclination for this type of work. It should also be possible for 
anybody to take up this additional paper at any stage later. The 
contents of this paper will naturally have to be elementary but 
practical in nature, so that they may also be helpful to field worker 
in his ordinary school duties as a teacher as well as a headmaster. 
In addition, State Governments should also arrange initiation 
courses of about 10 to 15 days duration, in-service refresher courses, 
workshops and seminars. The programmes of in-service training 
should be systematic. They should ensure that each category of 
educational personnel is equipped to participate effectively in 
translating the objectives of policy into school administration and 
practices. 


(ix) Different subject inspectors should be appointed to help 
subject teachers and acquaint them with the latest developments in the 
philosophy and techniques of education. For special subjects, such as 
Physicai Education, Domestic Science, Art, Music etc. specialists 
should be attached to the office of the Director of Education. These 
experts should visit the different schools periodically and help to 
improve the standards of teaching in these subjects. 

The Education Officers should be provided with scientific 
evaluative criteria to cnable them to do their inspections efficiently 
and objectively. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) suggested the following 
methods to improve supervision and inspection practices : 


(a) School Complex: The Commission suggested that in a 
certain area a school complex may be formed, so that a high school, 
some middle schools and 10 to 20 primary schools would be inte- 
grated together. The headmaster of the high school may inspect 
the middie and primary schools once a month. In this way the 
work of D,E.O. will be lightened. 
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_(b) Statistical Cell: In each district, a staustical cell may be 
provided and the factual data regarding all the schools may be 
collected there. 

(c) Classification: Schools must be classified into various 
grades, Each grade will have its own standard and hence its own 
problems. Guidance must be provided in accordance with the ex- 
pected standards. 

(d) Evaluative Criteria: The evaluative criteria on scientific 
lines should be prepared for different types of schools. It should 
be defined at two levels—minimum and optimum. The optimum is 
the ideal standard. Schools can be classified on the basis of their 
performance. Indian Education Commission lists the following 
factors to be considered for purposes of evaluation of the school. 

(i) Relation with the local community, 

üi) The qualifications of the staff, 

(iii) In-service training, 

(iv) Special programmes like experimental work, advanced 
curriculum, or new methods of evaluation, 

(v) Education of the gifted and the retarded, 

(vi) School discipline, 

(vii) Wastage and stagnation, 

(viii) Results of pupil’s examinations, 
(ix) Scholarships secured by students, 
(x) After-school careers of past students, and 
(xi) Organisation of co-curricular activities and awards won 
by the school in these fields. 


(e) Functional Inspectorate: At the state level, an academic 
wing of the Directorate should be set up, which will guide the 
schools all over the state in some special functions. There should 
be special Education Officers for certain subjects like Home Science, 
Physical Education etc. Special institutions like ‘State Institute of 
English’, ‘Guidance Bureau’, ‘Evaluation Unit’, ‘Institute of Science’, 
‘Text book Bureau’ recently opened in a number of states, also can 
share the supervisory responsibilities in their respective fields. 


High Lights 


1. The inspectorate 
Educational system. K 
2. Characteristics of modern supervision : 


(i) It is democratic instead of being bureaucratic or auto- 


in India owes its origin to the British 


cratic ; 

(ii) It isa positive force for improvement of educational 
activities and programmes : 

(iii) It is a service activity to help teachers do their jobs better ; 
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(vi) It lays stress on providing expert guidance at the doors of 
school ; 


(v) It is participatory and co-operative ; 


(vi) It is taken for co-ordination and integration of all educa- 
tional efforts. 


3. Suggestions to improve school inspections : 


(i) Salary scale should be improved, qualifications may be 
raised, Education Officer may be given pre-service and in- 
service training ; 


(ii) Service conditions of the Education Officers must be 
improved ; 

(iii) Executive functions should be separated from_ the aca- 
demic ones. Educational administrators and Education 
Officers or Counsellors should be different persons ; 

(iv) Education Officer should have lesser number of schools for 
inspections ; 

(v) Advice offered should be in the nature of suggestions, not 
orders to be obeyed ; i 

(vi) There should be suitable devolution of financial and 
administrative powers ; 

(vii) There should be a healthy exchange of personnel between 
the training colleges and schools on one hand and inspec- 
torate on the other ; 

(viii) Education Officer must have training indigenous to the 
country ; 

(ix) Different subject inspectors should be appointed for 
subject inspections. 

„4. Purposes of inspection—correction, promotion, construc- 
tion and creation. 
5. Education Officer has administrative and academic duties. 
He should also establish contact between the public and the admin- 
istration. 

6. Education Officers should be well-equipped personally and 

professionally. They should be active links and co-ordinators of 


educational efforts. They should establish good relations with the 
principals, teachers and community.” 


Problems and Assignments 


„1. It is now over a hundred years that the system of inspec- 
tion is working in India, and yet it is still considered not as a spoke, 
but as a clog in the wheel of Progress of education. What is wrong 
with the present system of inspection in our country ? What sugges- 
tions can you offer for improving the same ? 


2. What are the main purposes of school inspection $ How 
can you achieve them ? 
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3. What defects do you notice in the inspection system at 
present ? How can these defects be remedied ? 

4. “The only significant purpose of educational administra- 
tion and supervision is helping teachers to do a better job of teach- 
ing.” Discuss. 

5. “Good supervision is good teaching.” Discuss. 


6. “The supervisor in education must bring to his profession 
dynamic leadership. He must help teachers develop superior quali- 
fications in themselves and in their pupils.” Discuss. 


7. A school Supervisor should be a friend philosopher and 
guide. Bring out its implications for school under the present circu- 
mstances. 

8. Discuss the prevailing system of school inspection in your 
state. What suggestions would you give to make it more effective ? 


In the light of this statement discuss the role of the Education 
Officer in the new set-up. 

9. “Departmental inspection should not be looked upon as 
a mere audit to see if Government is getting value for its money, 
nor as a criminal investigation to see if rules are being observed, 
but as an expert examination by an educational doctor, traincd and 
experienced in diagnosing any weaknesses and in apprehending 
possible lines of improvement in school organization” (Michael 
West) Discuss. 

10. “The present inspection in our schools is more a “‘fault- 
finding process than helping the teacher to do his better.” Comment 
on this and suggest some better method for supervision of instruc- 
tion. 

11. “The Education Officer’s new role of leadership through 
guidance is fundaméntal to the successful implementation of the 
various activities and programmes of education.” Discuss. 

12. Our inspecting staff has not moved on with the times. 
They are still in the habit of fault-finding and destructive criticism 
of the teacher’s work. Suggest a better and helpful technique for 
supervision of school work. 

13. How can an Education Officer become an organ of social 
change ? If you are an Education Officer how would you bring 
change in the school practices of your area ? 

14. Give some significant suggestions for improving super- 
visory practices. What steps have been suggested by Education 
Commission, 1964-66 for the same ? 

15. The motto before the Education Officer should not be 
“check your teachers, frighten your teachers, weaken your teachers 
and examine them” but its variant, train your teachers, inspire 
your teachers, encourage your teachers and trust them.” Discuss. 


16. Supposing you are appointed as a supervisor of primary 
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schools in a large city. State with reasons, which things you would 
regard important to do. 
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The Retrospect—the Recommendations of Secondary Education 
Commission 1955. Recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission—the 1968 National Policy Statement on Education— 
the Conference of Education Secretaries and O.P.I S.—the Recommen- 
dations of National Committee on 10+-2-+3 Educational Structure— 
Pre-Primary Education—Primary Education, Secondary Education 
Agriculture Education—Technical Education—Commercial Educa- 
tion—University Education, Multipurpose experiment. The Common 
schoo! system and the Neighbourhood schools—Conclusion—High 
Lights—Problems and Assignment—Select References, 


Educational structure or ladder, as they call it, means the 
different stages of education connected with each other in an 
ascending order, each stage preparing for the next higher. There 
is a systematic order of the various stages. An ideal educational 
structure should have the following qualities : 


(i) There is no overlapping. 


(ii) There are no gaps and lapses. 

(tii) There is no duplication of effort. 

(iv) It is uniform throughout the country to ensure smooth 
migration of the student community from one state to 
another. 


5.1. The Retrospect 


The earlier schools in India were ungraded. The Brahmanic 
and the Buddhistic schools and the Magtabs and Madrasas of the 
Muslims were supposed to accomplish limited instruction. Any 
one who needed the instruction that these schools offered, atttended 
them, no matter what his age might be. These were usually single 
teacher schools. The single teacher was all things to all pupils in 
the school. Enrolments were usually small. 


Education ladder in a systematic form was introduced in India 
by the Wood's Despatch in 1854. This Despatch laid down 
the scheme of education from the elementary to the university 
stage. Before this Despatch, the structure of education presented 
a picture of a body without a head or a tail. The great Despatch 
completed the picture by furnishing it with the head and a tail in 
the form of university education and the elementary education 
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respectively. The entire educational programme constituted four 
stages, the primary, the middle, the high school and the university. 
Although during the long years that followed, there have been 
changes here and there, but the main educational structure has 
remained almost the same. 


5.2. Recommendation of Secondary Education Commission, 1955 


The Secondary Education Commission, 1955 suggested some 
changes and adjustments. The recommendations were in brief 
as follows :— 

(i) The first stage of the ladder should be 4 or 5 years of 
Primary or Junior basic ; 

(ii) The second stage will be Middle or Junior Secondary or 
Senior Basic Stage-—covering a period of 3 years ; 

(iii) The third—a higher secondary stage—which should cover 
a period of four years. 

(iv) The fourth stage—the first degree of 3 years’ duration. 

In 1954, the Central Advisory Board of Education modified 
the schemes of Secondary Education Commission and recommended 
the following pattern : 

1. 8 years of integrated elementary (Basic) Education ; 

2. 30r4 years of Secondary education with diversification 
of course ; and 

3. 3 years of University Education after the Higher Secondary 
School leading to the first degree. 

In 1955, the Central Advisory Board reviewed the position 
and recommended the following ; 

1. The degree course should be 3 years, and 17 should be the 
minimum age for entry into universities : 

2. The end of Secondary education at 17 should be a 
terminal stage in education to prepare students for life ; 

3. The last class in the secondary stage should be called 
class XI and may be reached after schooling of not less than 
10 years. 

In 1956, the Central Advisory Board urged speedy conversion 
of all the Secondary Schools to the new pattern. 

In 1959, it recommended that high priority should be given 
to the conversion programme. 

In 1962, in the Jaipur session, the Central Advisory Board 


considered the following memorandum of Madras Government : 


Elementary school — 7 years 
Secondary school = 3 years 
Junior College pul 1 year 
First degree course — 3 years 


and total 15 years 
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The Board approved of the 15 years education scheme includ- 
ing 12 years of schooling. It laid emphasis on speeding up the 
Higher Secondary School pattern, and not making frequent changes 
in the number of years. 


In 1963, the Central Advisory Board decided : 

(i) Frequent changes in the educational pattern will be con- 
trary to the aim of evolving a broadly uniform pattern. 

(ii) It would be desirable to have 15 years of duration includ- 
ing 12 years of schooling. 

(iii) The States that can have 12 years of schooling instead of 
11 years may doso. But in no case should the duration be 10 for 
school education plus 3 for college education. 

In October 1963, All India Council of Secondary Education 
outlined the desirable national pattern as under : 

(i) A total schooling of 12 years to the students admitied at 
the age 6; 

(ii) At least 4 years education at the higher secondary stage ; 

(iii) Two examinations during these 4 years—one after 2 years 
called higher secondary Part I, and the second at the end of 4 years, 
called Part II. 

(iv) The standard of higher secondary Part I should approxi- 
mate to old intermediate standard, and make the student eligible 
for admission to the 3-year degree course, without undergoing pre- 
university course. 

(v) The transition may take place in two stages. First stage— 
addition of one year at the end of 10-year course. Second stage 
addition of another year at the end of 4-year course. 


In 1963, the Conference of State Education Ministers, Vice- 
Chancellors and eminent educationists recommended ; 

(i) 12 year plan of Secondary education should continue ; 

(ii) The courses should be job-oriented. 

(iii) The age of entry into university should be 17+ ; 

(iv) The first degree course should be of 3 years duration. 

The Sampurnanand Committee on Emotional Integration, 
1962, mainly _concerned as it was with the problem of emotional 
integration, laid due stress on evolving an effective uniform national 
policy to co-ordinate and maintain standards in the interest of 
emotional integration. 

The Seventh Education Ministers Conference 1964 noted the 
said confusion in the educational pattern prevailing in the various 
states. It found a large variation in the pattern of school system 
of the country due to the non-implementation of the reforms sug- 

ested from time to time by All India Bodies. The Conference 
made the following recommendations : 
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(i) Schools in all states should conform to a uniform school 
leaving standard ; 


(ii) The standard to be so achieved at the end of the secondary 
stage should be at least the Intermediate level of the former 4 year 
college with provision for appropriate diversified courses ; 

(iii) A 12 year course of schooling, before admission to the 
degree course, is the goal towards which the country must work, 
even though consideration of finance and man-power may not make 
it possible to implement such a scheme for all states in the immedi- 
ate future ; 


(iv) The entire education at the secondary stage should be 
completed in the schools ; classes such as the pre-university class 
started in the Universities as a temporary measure, should be trans- 
ferred to the schools as soon as possible in accordance with a phased 
programme. 

(vy) The new schools should be started in accordance with the 
accepted uniform pattern. 

(vi) An appropriate machinery for determining the equivalence 
of standard at school stage in order to facilitate the mobility of 
students from one siate to another and for promoting uniformity 
in the school system should be established by the Union Ministry 
of Education. 

(vii) Every state should review the existing position and draw 
Proposals for completing the proposed upgrading on the accepted 
lines by the end of the 4th plan as far as possible. 

(viii) In order to reach the uniform school leaving standard, 
special assistance from the Centre should be given to all States both 
for the programme of upgrading the schools and for the transfer of 
the pre-university class to the school stage. 


5.3. Recommendations of the Indian Education Commission 


The Education Commission of India (1966) emphasised that 
there is a direct link between education, national development and 
prosperity and stated that this can be possible only when the national 
system of education is properly organised both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Realising that the total period of educational course 
and the duration of its different stages have a direct bearing on the 
quality of education imparted, it recommended a broadly uniform 
pattern of education und an extension in the total period of schooling 
to bring about a general rise in the standard of attainment. The 
Commission proposed the following educational structure : 


One to three years of Pre-school education. 

A primary stage of 7 to 8 years divided into 
(a) A lower primary stage of four or five years; and 
(b) A higher primary stage of two or three years. 

A lower secondary stage of two or three years. 
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A higher secondary statge of two years of general or one to 
three years of vocational education. 
A higher education stage having a course of three years or 
re for the first degree and followed by courses of varying dura- 
mo for the second or research degree. The Commission recom- 
eae that the age of admission to class I should ordinarily be 
aed less thau SIX. hia 
The first public examination should come at the end of first 
10 years of schooling which would provide a course of general educ- 
ne y ithout specialisation. The Commission _Tecommended that 
ere Mer should be made at specialisation until beyond class X. 
n 


The Commission visualized: : 


(i) The first ten years of schooling, covering a primary stage 
f seven or eight years and a lower secondary stage of three or two 
Sears will provide a course of general education without specializa- 
tion. f i 
(ii) The primiary stage will be preceded, wherever possible, by 
primary education of one to three years. 
pre- 
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The standard at the end of ten years should be broadly com- 
parable in respect of curriculum and level of attainment to the 
national standard laid down for the end of this stage. 


At the end of ten years of sch | education, a proportion of 
students should step off the school system and enter working life 
(about 40%); some more should step off the stream of general edu- 
cation and enter vocational courses whose duration should be one 
to three years (about 30%); and the Temaining should continue 
further in the stream of general education whose duration should 
be one, and ultimately two years (about 30%). 


The Commission advanced the following arguments in favour 
of the proposed change. 


(i) The system of ‘streaming’ in schools of general education 
begins in class IX, should be given ap and no attempt at speci- 
alisation should be made till after class X as class IX is too early a 
period for such a specialisation. 


(2) The Commission recommended that the idea that every 
secondary school should be raised to the higher secondary status, 
should also oe abandoned. The cost has been very heavy in terms 
of deterioration of standards as well as of financial outlays. Ina 
country where rural areas predominate, it is unwise to try to raise 
every high school to the higher secondary status. 


The Education Commission also felt that in our country 
where the states are at unequal levels of development, a uniform 
pattern was not advisable as it might be above the resources and 
real needs of the backward areas and below the capacity and require- 
ments of the advanced areas and might operate to the disadvantage 
of both. 


The Commission also recommended that Secondary schools 
should be of two types—high schools providing a 10-year course 
and higher secondary schools providing a course of 10 or 12 years. 
Only the bigger and more efficient schools—about one fourth of the 
total—should” be up-graded. Existing higher secondary schools 
should be downgraded if they do not deserve that status. A new 
higher secondary course, beginning in class XI should be started. 
Ciasses XI and XII (and during the transition period class Xt only) 
should provide specialised studies in different subjects. Where, 
however, existing higher secondary schools with integrated courses 
in classes IX, X and XI are running satisfactorily, the artat gements 
may continue until class XII is added. 


There should be, asa rule, no integrated course of studies 
beginning with class IX. Classes IX and X should now form part 
of the first ten years of general education and classes XI and XII 
(and during the transition period. class XI only) which should pro- 
vide for specialised studies in different subjects at the higher secon- 
dary stage, should become an independent, self-contained unit like 
the sixth term in England. 
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The pre-university course should be transferred from universi- 
ties and affiliated colleges to secondary schools by 1975-76 and 
duration of the course should be increased to two years by 1985-86. 
The University Grants Commission should be responsible for effect- 
ing this change. 


The duration of the higher secondary course should be leng- 
thened to two years through a phased programme spread over 
twenty years and divided into two stages. The first stage covering 
a period of five years, should be devoted to securing a better utiliz- 
ation of existing facilities and to making the needed preparation for 
a successful implementation of this important reform. Even during 
this period, selected higher secondary schools should be permitted 
to add the twelfth year, and even some high schools of good quality, 
and possessing the necessary facilities may be allowed to introduce 
the two-year higher secondary course as pilot projects. The second 
stage should cover a span of fifteen years. The programme of 
extending the duration should begin in fifth plan, gather momentum 


in the following decade, and be completed by the end of the seventh 
plan. 


_____ Provisions should also be made from the very outset for the 
introduction of different types of vocational courses at the higher 
secondary stage varying in duration from one to three years which 
would prepare young persons for employment. 


Reorganization Proposed at the University Stage. Prior to 1947, 
the pattern of higher education was largely eniform in all parts of 
the country. The duration of the course leading to the first degree 
in arts and science was two years, and this was followed by a two 
year course leading to the second degree. But several changes have 
been introduced into the pattern since Independence. The most 
important is that the duration of the course for the first degree 1n 
arts, science and commerce has been lengthened to three years 1n all 
the universities except those in Uttar Pradesh and the University of 
Bombay, which still provide two-year degree course after the Inter- 
mediate examination. One or two universities have experimented 
with an honours course in certain subjects covering a period of four 
years in the aggregate. Again, the degree courses in professional 
subjects are generally longer than the courses for the degree in arts 
and science. The agricultural and engineering courses extend to four 
and five years respectively after the Pre-university course and the 
medical course has an even longer duration. 

3, The Commission gaye the following proposals for reorga- 
nisation. 

(1) Duration of the first degree should not be less than 
three years and the duration of the second degree to be 2 or 3 
years. 


(2) Three years Master’s course to be started b i 
mee ys . a F sh 
sities in certain subjects. y some unive 
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(3) Three years special courses for the first degree which begin 
at the end of the first year of the present three year degree course 
to be started in the selected subjects and in selected institutions. 


(4) Bridges between the old and the new courses to be built ; 
between existing courses and the new longer courses. 


(5) Incentives in the form of scholarship to be provided for 
those who take the longer courses. 


Thus the Commission suggested a practical and more sci- 
entific educational structure consisting of a twelve year course of 
Higher Secondary stage followed by a three year course for the first 
degree and another two year course for the final degree. This will 
be topped by special courses for higher studies for Teally deserving 
and capable scholars. 


The proposed reorganisation has met with quite a sharp criti- 
cism. It is argued : 


(1) The abolition of the one year Pre-University course is the 
most urgently needed reform but its replacement by the 2-year High- 
er Secondary Course will not yield the expected benefit if this is done 
in secondary schools which have already 10 classes. Even from the 
psychological point, it is wrong to have a mixed age group from 6 to 
16 in one institution. 


In the words of Dr. D. S. Reddi, “We would all have welcom- 
ed a clear and forthright recommendation that this should be entru- 
sted to independent junior college or to existing under-graduate 
colleges rather than to Secondary schools.” 


(2) It is not clear how by merely adding one more year to 
the present education structure, the quality of education could be 
improved. This addition would mean fresh financial burden on the 
shoulders of the over-burdened guardians who would have to foot 
the bills for their wards in schools. 


(3) The Commission recommended that the schooling 
period should be 11 or 12 years with a primary stage of 4 or 6 years. 
Who will decide whether the period should be 11 or 12 years ? 
Such indecision, in the words of Dr. Parjia, is prejudicial to uni- 
formity. 

(4) The Commission suggested two types of schools, one 
providing 12-year course and the other 11 or 12 year course. This 
is likely to create difficulties. If the students leaving the 10-year 
school intend to enter colleges, what shall they have to do? Will 
they be debarred or made to come through 1] or 12 years schools! 
It is not clear. ees t 

(5) The suggestion that no specialisation should begin before 
the first ten years of schooling, seems to be based on sound reason- 
ing, but it is argued that to transfer the specialised Pre-University 
ing; ae schools, would be undesirable in existing and foreseeable 
conditions They ‘say the Commission’s plans for the change are 
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complicated and confusing, but the net effect may be a return to the 
ald system of general school education of ten years, followed by 
two years of partial specialisation in preparation for the first degree. 
But these preparatory classes, instead of being spent in a college, as 
previously, will now be added to the school stage. This is a task, 
they say, for which the schools are not and are unlikely 
to be equipped without a drastic and unnecessary change in the 


whole educational system ; it might be simpler and better to revive 
the intermediate course in colleges. 


5.4. The 1968 National Policy Statement on Education 


Bearing in mind the recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission, the Government of India issued in 1968 a National 
Policy Statement on Education for the country. It stated that it will 
be advantageous to have a broadly uniform educational structure 


in all parts of the country. The ultimate objective should be to 
adopt the 10-+2+3 pattern. 


5.5. The CABE Committee on Educational Structure 


The 36th session of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
was held in Delhi on 18th and 19th of September 1972, and earlier 
to that, the following resolution was passed at a meeting of the 
committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board cf Education 
on Educational Structure held on 10th September 1972. 


“It would be desirable to adopt a uniform pattern of education 
i.e. 12+-2+3 in all parts of the country by the end of the Fifth 
Five Year Plan. The Union Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare should take up this matter for detailed discussions with 
all the State Governments and the University Grants Commission. 
In the light of these discussions, a detailed proposal, with estimates 
of costs may be formulated and brought before the next meeting 
of the Board for taking a final decision.” 


5.6. The Conference of Education Secretaries & D.P.I.'s 


Before the Central Advisory Board of Education could meet, 
there was another conference of Education Secretaries and Directors 
of Public Instruction on 15th and 16th September, 1972, which 
passed the following resolution : 


_ (a) A uniform pattern of education of 15 years duration 
leading to the first degree should be adopted by all the States. 


The 1972 Session of Central Advisory Board of Education 


The Central Advisory Board of education in its meeting held 
on 18th and 19th September, 1972 under the chairmanship of 
Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of Education and Social 
Welfare and Culture passed the following resolution : 


“The Board reiterates its earlier recommendation made in 
the 34th meeting that it is desirable to adopt a uniform pattern of 
education viz. 104-2+-3, in all parts of the country”, 
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5.7. The Recommendation of National Committee on 10+2+3 
Educational Structure 


The Government of India, Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare appointed a National Committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. P.D. Shukla. The Committee gave the following considera- 
tions for introducing a broadly uniform educational structure of 
10-+2+3 in all the states and Union Territories : 


(i) A broadly uniform pattern all over the country will 
strengthen national integration. 

(ii) the proposed structure will rationalise and strengthen 
school education. 


(iii) It will send mere knowledgeable and maturer students 
to the universities. 

(iv) It will reduce pressure for admission on universities and 
other centres of higher education. 


(v) It will provide an opportunity and a means to introduce 
appropriate vocationalisation at the higher secondary stage. 


(vi) It will provide an opportunity and a means to modernise 
and strengthen school and college curricula and to restructure 
them on mere scientific lines as well as to serve the social and 
economic needs of the adolescents and youth in a better manner. 


(vii) A broadly uniform pattern in all states and Union 
Territories will facilitate implementation of educational programmes 
production of books and reading materials and teaching aids, 
training of teachers and their movement, reconstruction of syllabi, 
and improvement in examination practices. 

(viii) Jt will remove difficulties in the matter of education 
of children of the mobile population, which is continuously increasing 
in the country. 

(ix) It will help to solve educational problems of the 
minorities at least in two ways ; (a) the minority language books 
produced in one area can he easily used in all other concerned 
areas, and (b) the schools adopting the minority languages as 
media of instruction in any state or Union Territory can be 
considered for affiliation to a Board of Secondary Education cutside 
that State or Territory. The latter arrangement should reduce 
administrative costs and difficulties of some of the State Boards. 

(x) It will do away with the criticism that is generally levelled 
against the present higher secondary system that the students are 
required to take a decision at too early an age about the particular 
stream to be studied by them. 

(xi) It will contribute to raise the general standard and. 
quality of education at all stages—school and university. 

The Commission proposed a ten-year common undiversified 
lower secondary and a two-year higher secondary course, followed 
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by a three year degree course. It is argued that this merely com- 
bines the last year of the present secondary course and the existing 
Pre-University or First year. ‘‘This will have the startling effect’’, 
says G.N. Acharya, “of lowering the standard of the general course 
equivalent to matriculation by one year, when the real need is for 
raising the standard. Secondly, as the upper secondary course exa- 
mination is to be in the charge of another board, this will result in 
a needless multiplication of such bodies,” 


5.8. Pre-Primary Education 


Pre-primary education is of great significance to the physical, 
emotional and intellectual development of children, especially those 
coming from unsatisfactory home backgrounds. Modern researches 
have shown that the years between three and ten are of the greatest 
importance for the healthy growth of the child. 


James gave a public lecture and afterwards was accosted by 
an anxious mother with the question, “Dr. James,ihow soon can I 
begin the education of my child 2” “Madam” he asked, “How old 
is your child.” “He is only a year old now,” said James, ‘“Go 
home at once’ madam. Don’t waste another minute !”” 

Thus the modern trend is to emphasise pre-primary education 
to lay a healthy foundation for the future of the child. 


Recommendatiens of the Indian Education for the Development 
of Pre-Primary Education. 


The Commission recommended that the preprimary education 


should be developed on the following lines during the next twenty 
years. 


(1) State level development centres for pre-primary education 
should be set up in each State Institute of Education ; in addition, 
a district level centre should be set up in each district for the deve- 
lopment, supervision and guidance of pre-primary education in the 
area. 

t (2) Private enterprise should be made largely responsible for 
setting up and running pre-primary centres, the state assisting with 
grant-in-aid on the basis of equalization. 

(3) Experimentation in pre-primary education should be en- 
couraged especially to devise less costly methods of expanding it. 
Children’s play centres should be attached to as many primary 
schools as possible and should function as pre-school classes. 


(4) The state should maintain State and District level play 
centres, train pre-primary teachers, look after research and prepa- 
ration of literature on primary education, supervise and guide pre- 
primary schools and training institutions, assist private agencies with 
grants-in-aid and run model pre-primary schools. 


(5) The programme of pre-primary schools should be flexible 


and consist of various types of play, manual and learning activities 
accompanied by sensorial education, 
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Types of Nursery or Pre-Primary Schools 


_ In India, there are a number of types of Nursery or Pre- 
primary schools—the Kindergartens run by Convents or Missions : 
Nursery schools ; Montessori AMI schools affiliated to the Associa- 
tion Montessori Internationale ; Montessori schools that are strictly 
Montessorian ; and the Pre-Basic schools. 


1. The Kindergartens run by Convents or Missions: These 
schools are essentially foreign in their culture and ways; and 
Christianity is of major importance to them. These are generally 
well-provided, spacious and with healthy surroundings. Since their 
cost of education is rather high, only the children of the upper 
socio-economic group usually join them. The medium of instruc- 
tion is English. They do not necessarily use the Montessori or 
Froebelian apparatus. 


Nursery Schools : They cater mainly for the wealthier sections 
of society. Being under the management of Indians, they are close 
to the student’s own culture and ways. They serve a very useful 
purpose by helping the total development of the child’s personality. 


The AMI Montessori Schools : These schools are affiliated to 
the Association Montessori Internationale and are a practical 
counterpart of the Montessori Method as advocated by Montessori. 
There are about a dozen such schools in India. Full use of 
the Montessori apparatus—a complete set of which is required 
for every thirty children—is one of their main features. Only 
teachers trained under AMI are considered fully qualified. 


The Montessori School not Strictly Montessorian: These 
constitute the largest group among the pre-schools in India. 
Though called Montessori, they do not strictly adhere to the 
Montessori Method; they freely make additions and alter- 
ations according to convenience and needs. Consequently, they 
are often biased towards one or the other of the K.G., the Nursery 
or the Pre-Basic Methods. Under competent and interested 
teachers, they seem highly efficient, presenting a happy adaptation 
of the Montessori Method of varying Indian conditions. 


The Pre-Basic Schools: Though the Pre-Basic Method is of 
Indian origin and is associated with the sanctity of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s approval, purely Pre-Basic schools are very few in 
India. These schools are inexpensive. In fact, the principle 
of inexpensiveness is carried to an extreme. _Neither the necessary 
equipment and teaching aids nor well-paid and fully satisfied 
teachers are there. The aims before these schools are lofty, 
namely, child development and social regeneration. But how can 
anything substantial be done without proper and enough equip- 
ment ? 

The Privately-sponsored, Single Teacher, Single Raom Pre-Schools: 
These schools are generally started by an individual, usually 
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woman, in a room of her own house, or elsewhere, with a few 
children taught by herself. 


The Nutan Bal-Shikshan-Sangh Schools : These schools are 
experimental in their outlook. There aim is twofold : they 
try to present an adaptation of the Montessori method to 
Indian conditions and also try to incorporate the good points 
of the Pre-Basic without following it rigidly. An attempt 
is made to reduce the cost and the indigenous materials as well as 
standard educational apparatus. Both urban and rural require- 
ments are catered for. 


There prevails a large amount of diversity in Pre-Primary 
education. There is an ample scope for experimentation. The 
State Departments of Education and universities may well be 
advised to undertake experimental studies in pre-school education. 
Voluntary private efforts can also contribute a lot. Any stray 
but useful efforts need to be co-ordinated. 


There is sufficient impetus to start such schools on account of 
the popular acceptance of the results of researches on child 
development, It has been established that early environments 
exercise a great influence on child development. The child’s 
intellectual potential, it is recognised, will be developed better if 
an early environment is favourable than if it is not. The early 
years of a child’s life are impressionable, plastic and educationally 
potent. What is lost in these early years cannot be made up 
even by improved Conditions in later life. The cast of later life is 
set in the very early years. So, to be fair to the future citizens, 
the society will have to ensure that such conditions prevail as will 
make it possible for Parents, schools and communities 10 deal 
justly with the very young. For this reason, the nursery schcol 

comes important in the educational ladder. 


5.9. Primary Education 


___Our Constitution (Article 45) provides that the State should 
Strive to provide free and compulsory education for all children 
upto the age of 14 years. This was to have been achieved by 
1960. But due to so many factors as (i) lack of adequate resources, 
(ii) tremendous increase in population, (iii) resistance tO tne 
education of girls, (iv) large number of children of the backward 
classes, (v) general poverty of the people, (vi) the illiteracy and 
apathy of parents, it was not possible to make adequate progress 


in Primary education and the Constituti irective has remained 
4 e sti as Te 
fulfill : Stitutional Directive has 


The provision of free and universa 


IS an educational objective of the hig 
asons : % 


l education for every child 
hest priority for various re- 


(a) Social justice and democracy; 
(b) For raising the competence of the average worker; and 


—— 
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(c) For increasing national productivity. 

The Education Commission suggested the following pro- 
grammes: 

(1) Five years of good and effective education shouid be pro- 
vided to all children by 1975-76. 

(2) Seven years of such education should be provided by 1985- 
86. . 

(3) Emphasis should be laid on the reduction of wastage and 
stagnation. The objective should be to ensure that not less than 
80 per cent of the children that enter class I reach class VIl in a 
period of seven years. 

(4) Children who are not yet fourteen years old at the end 
of class VII and who do not wish to study further should be retain- 
ed in the educational system till they complete 14 years of age but 
should be provided with short vocational courses of their choice. 

(5) Each state and district should be required to prepare a 
perspective plan for the development of primary education in its 
area in the light of the targets stated above and its local conditions. 
It should be given full assistance to move forward at its best face, 
and care should be taken to see that the progress is not held up for 
want of financial resources. 

The Commission suggested a three-pronged attack on the pro- 
blem :— 

(i) Universal Provision of Schools. The expansion of primary 
schools shouid be so planned that a lower primary school is avail- 
able within a distance of about a mile from the home of every child. 
A higher primary school should be available within one to three 
miles from the home of every child. 

(ii) Universal Enrolment. A programme of universal enrol- 
ment should be organised simultaneously with emphasis on the 
following : 

(1) The present heterogeneity of age in class I should be 
reduced and the bulk of the students in this class should consist of 
children in the age-group 5-6 or 6-7. 

(2) A system of pre-registration should be introduced ; 

(3) The transfer rate of students from the end of the lower 
primary stage to the higher primary (which is now about 80 per 
cent) should be raised to 100 per cent by the end of the fifth plan. 

(iii) Universality of Retention. The most important pro- 
gramme to be implemented during the next ten years is to improve 
the quality of primary education and to reduce stagnation and 
wastage to the minimum. The target should be to reduce stagna- 
tion and wastage by about half by 1976 and to almost eliminate 


them by 1986. 
(1) Stagnation and wastage are very high in class I and their 
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reduction should be a major programme. Of the various measures 
to be adopted for the purpose, three are very important : 


(a) Treating class I and II (and wherever possible even classes 
I-IV) as one integrated unit. 


(b) Introducing a year of pre-school education ; and 
(c) Adopting play-way technique in calss I. 


(2) Stagnation and wastage in other classes should be reduced 
by providing various forms of part-time education, by implement- 
ing a nation-wide programme of school improvement, and by an 
intensive programme of parental education. 


(3) All children in the age group 11-14 not attending schools 
and who have not completed the primary stage of education and 
become functionally literate, should be required to attend literacy 
classes for a period of at least one year. These classes should be 


organised in primary schools and in a flexible manner to suit the 
convenience of the pupils. 


(4) Similar facilities for part-time education should be provi- 


ded for children who have completed the lower primary stage and 
who desire to study further. 


Expansion of facilities at the primary stage and programmes 
of universal enrolment and retention should be accompanied by 
qualitative improvement. Attempt should be made to take the primary 
school as close to the home of the child as possible, even if this 
implies the establishment of smaller and costlier institutions. 


Types of Primary Schools 


Primary Schools: In the primary school, children between 
6-14 without the distinction of caste, creed or colour, are gathered 
together to share a common experience which carries them beyond 
the family group, and introduces them under the sympathetic guid- 
ance of the teacher, to that larger group life of which they will 
always be a part. Most states have enforced some sort of act of 
compulsory education. The aim is to liquidate the colossal illiteracy 


of India. Efforts are being made to open a primary school in every 
village or within a radius of five miles. 


There are two kinds of primary schools—single teacher schools 
and multiple teacher schools. These schools have 4 or 5 classes. 


5.10. Sccondary Education 14-17 
Objectives of Secondary Education 


The following are the objectives of secondary education : 
1. To give the student such education as will make it possible 
for him to play the role of a useful citizen. It gives him adequate 


alertness and capacity to further his own progress by the trainin 
that he has had, ier : : 
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2. To provide a sufficiently comprehensive scope for those who 
finish successfully to further their education. So there should be 
several avenues. It may lead to university education of the usual 
pattern or it may lead to technical and technological studies which 
will ultimately fit the candidates to various professions. 

3. To give an opportunity for students of diverse capacities and 
aptitudes to follow their logical inclinations after the compulsory 
stage of study. There should be set up multipurpose schools to 
offer diverse courses of instruction. It can be concluded that Secon- 
dary Education does not primarily aim at fitting the students to 
the universities. But this education has to be such as :—(a) gives 
a finishing touch at that stage so that the individual concerned 
may be a useful citizen of the society; gives him the wherewithal 
fora useful existence or gives an attitude for climbing up the ladder 
of education. 

The Commission (1964-66) recommended the following enrol- 
ment policy : 

The overall enrolments in secondary education should be 
broadly governed by the need for trained man-power : 

It is essential to vocationalise secondary education and to 
work towards a target wherein about 20% of the enrolments at the 
lower secondary stage and about 50% of those at the higher secon- 
dary stage would be in vocational education. 

There should be an emphasis on equalization of opportunities 
in secondary education, and from this point of view, a large pro- 
gramme of scholarships should be developed at this stage. Efforts 
are also needed to reduce the large imbalances now seen in the ex- 
pansion of secondary education in the different parts of this country 
and to spread secondary education among girls, scheduled castes 
and the scheduled tribes. 

In identifying the children to be assisted in studying further 
at the Secondary Stage, ‘ability’ should not be understood in the 
narrow traditional sense to mean merely intellectual competence 
but the concept should be broadened to include all types of 
abilities. 

Earnest efforts should be made to identify and develop talents. 

The Commission suggested the following for the expansion of 


Secondary Education. 

(1) Enrolment in secondary education should be regulated 
during the next 20 years by (a) proper planning of the location of 
Secondary Schools (b) maintaining adequate standards and to that 
end by determining the cnrolment in terms of facilities available 
and (c) selecting the best students. 

(2) A development plan for Secondary education should be 
prepared for each district and implemented in a period of ten years. 
All new institutions should satisfy essential standards and existing 
institutions should be raised to the minimum level. 
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(3) The best students should be selected for admission into 
Secondary schools, through a process of self Selection at the lower 
secondary stage and on the basis of external examination results 
and school records at the higher secondary school Stage. 


1986. 


2. A variety of part time and full time facilities in vocational 
education should be available at both these stages to meet the needs 
of boys and girls in urban and rural areas. Special sections should 
be set up in the Education Departments to help young people who 
drop out after class VII or VIII to obtain training on a full time or 


part time basis and to be in overall charge of the organisation of 
these courses. 


3. The Central Government should provide special grants to 


State Governments in the centrally sponsored sector for the vocation- 
alisation of secondary education. 


Types of Secondary Schools 


The Secondary School: The Secondary school comprises two stages, 
Junior and Senior. The former is also called the middle school or 
Lower Secondary School ; or, if it adopts the Basic system, it shall be 
called the Senior Basic School, The junior stage extends in most 
states over 3 years, whereas in a few states, 4 years. The senior stage, 
known as the high schoo] Stage is spread over 3 or 4 years. But in 
some cases, where the middle school goes upto the 8th grade or class, 
the high school consists of the last two classes—9th and 10th. The 
middle school is generally attached to the high school so that the 6th 
and 7th years of the secondary stage form one course. Quite often 
the middle school classes form the apex of the elementary school. 

After the introduction of the Teorganised pattern of secondary 
education in 1955, two other types of senior secondary or high 
schools have been coming up, viz., the higher secondary school and 
the multipurpose school. The higher secondary school adds two 
more years of study in order to up-grade the standard of attain- 
ment of the school leavers. The pre-university course is transferred 
to the school. 


Besides the upgrading of high into higher Secondary schools, 
efforts are being made to provide in higher secondary schools diversi- 
fied courses of study such as Science, Technology, Commerce, Agri- 
culture and Fine arts. The aim is to meet the varying aptitudes, 
interests and talents of pupils. Such higher secondary schools are 
called multilateral or multipurpose schools. The diversification 
into different streams begins at the age of 14 plus, In some States, 
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diversified courses of instruction have been introduced in the high 
schools without the accompanying up-grading. 


Secondary school leavers can proceed to colleges, polytechnics 
ot vocational institutions such as Trade schools and Industrial 
schools. Those who wish to join professional colleges in Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Agriculture and Commerce have at present to pass 
the pre-university, the professional or the intermediate courses. 


Middle Schools and Senior Basic Schools: These cater to 
pupils of the age group 10 to 13. Although both these types 
of schools are a continuation of the primary or junior basic stage 
and cover a similar educational programme, they adopt different 
methods of approach and teaching. The curriculum of this stage 
includes language and literature, Social Studies, General Science, 
Mathematics, Citizenship training, Art and Music, Craft and Physical 
Education. Languages taught include the mother tongue cr the 
regional language, English in most states, and the national langu- 
age Hindi or some other Indian language in areas where Hindi 
is also the regional language. The aim of instruction at this stage 
is to introduce the pupil in a general way to significant departments 
of human knowledge and activity. 


High sc hools, Higher Secondary and Multipurpose Schools 
This stage covers the age group 14 to 18. Although the trend: 
is to convert all high schools into higher secondary schools yet there 
are, for the present, functioning side by side both high schools and 
higher secondary schools. The high school curriculum framed on 
the basis of abilities and interests which have taken shape in the 
middle school, enlarges and enriches the general courses already 
covered. In most states, the course subjects are the same as in the 
previous stage i.e, Languages, Science. Mathematics, Social Studies 
(or History and Geography), Arts and Crafts, Physical Education and 
citizenship training. Some states have not yet made Science a 
compulsory subject of study. But several states have made provi- 
Sion for special courses in Mathematics and Science as optionals. 


The higher secondary school provides (a) to all pupils a com- 
mon curriculum consisting of languages, General Science including 
Mathematics, Social Studies and a Craft (b) diversified courses of 
study in one of seven groups, namely, Humanities, Sciences, Techno- 
logy, Commerce, Agriculture, Fine arts and Home science. The last 
year of the Middle school is generally an exploratory stage when 
teachers are expected to discover the particular programme most 
suited to the pupil's abilities and interests. Crafts include hand- 
spinning and weaving, wood-work, metal-work, gardening, tailoring, 
needlework and embroidery, leather work, clay modelling and paper 
machie, workshop practice and printing technology. Each diversi- 
fied course includes several interrelated subjects, out of which the 
pupil elects his group according to his tastes and interests. 


India is committed to a democratic socialistic pattern. “‘Train- 
ing for democracy postulates a balanced education in which social 
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virtues, intellectual development and practical skill, all receive due 
consideration and the pattern of such an education must be envi- 
saged on an all-India basis.” It is now the main responsibility of 
the schools to prepare citizens who would have the knowledge, skills 
and values essential for the creation and stabilization of this social 
order. 


Public Schools: There are a number of public schools on the 
lines of those in advanced European countries. In these schools, 
mostly boys and girls of rich people get their schooling. These impart 
education upto the Senior Cambridge Certificate. Most up-to-date 
progressive methods are followed in these schools and education is 
imparted on European lines. While discussing the role of the Indian 
public schools in the democratic set-up of our country, the Secondary 
Education Commission acknowledged their contribution in these 
words: “There are greater opportunities in these schools 
(public) than in the majority of Secondary Schools for developing 
certain essential traits of character, including the qualities of 
leadership. 


Military Schools and Academies :—Ambitious and suitable 
adolescents are picked up in the impressionable days and then are 
given training for careers in the Army, Navy and Air Force. These 
cadet recruits are given training for 3 to 4 years in different 
branches of the three Wings. They are later absorbed therein. 


5.11. Agriculture Education 


Manjri Type School : In such type of schools, a farm of at 
least 150 acres 1s attached to each school. The students do all the 
work, including cooking, laundry and cleaning. The object is to 
make each school self-supporting on the products of the farm. The 
programme of studies, which covers two years, includes agriculture, 
animal husbandry, dairying, animal disease, horticulture, marketing 
and village industry. These schools are primarily organised to pre- 

are students for village leadership. Those who have gone through 
a Basic school and had some secondary examination but have not 
necessarily passed the Matriculation Examination are admitted to 
the Manjri school. s 

Rural Institutes—The rural institutes have been functioning 
since 1956-57 under the direction and supervision of the National 
Council of Rural Higher Education. Four courses are offered in 
these institutes : 

(i) 3-year diploma course in rural education ; 


(ii) 3-year certificate course in Rural and Civil Engineering ; 
: “4 ; 
(iii) 2-year certificate course in Agriculture Sciences - 
; 


iy) Preparatory course for Matriculates for i 
(iv) digioma course. entry into the 
The diploma course follows on after the 


Examination, and the diploma is regarded as ativan Secondary 


alent in standard 
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to an ordinary degree at a university. Core subjects such as rural 
problems, the history of civilization and regional languages, are also 
taught in these institutes. 


5.12. Technical Education 


Technical education includes vocational, technical and profes- 
sional training. The Ministry of Labour and Employment is in charge 
of industrial training institutes, while the Ministry of Education is 
seeking to expand the provision of technical courses in multipurpose 
schools, private industry is also being urged to launch technical 
training programmes. 


Industrial Training Institutes or Centres :—The period of train- 
ing in the vocational trades is 12 months. The period in the techni- 
cal trades is 2 years, of which the first 18 months are spent in the 
institute and the remaining 6 months in a factory or industrial plant. 
Technical trade schools admit only high school students between the 
age group 16 to 25. But the vocational trade schools admit 
trainees of 14 years upwards, serving the same age group as the 
Secondary schools. Study up to the Matriculation stage is 
required for certain technical trades only. A certificate of profi- 
ciency is awarded to each trainee on the completion of the 
programme. 


Technical High School :—Separate technical high schools have 
been established in Bombay State for teaching the elements of Mech- 
anical and Electrical Engineering, and for providing a certain amount 
of workshop practice to students of the high school classes. Along 
with the technical subjects, the students also study certain core sub- 
jects such as regional languages, Hindi, Social Studies and Science. 
In fact, these schools correspond to the technical streams of the 
multipurpose schools. They give a vocational bias but do not train 
the, students for any specific vocation. Many of the students from 
these schools go on to a Polytechnic or an Engineering college. 


Schools of Industry : Such schools provide specific craft train- 
ing in weaving carpentry, auto-mechanics, turning and printing. 
The programme is of 2-years duration. Students who have passed 
the middle school or its equivalent are admitted. The minimum 
age of admission is 15 years. Students who complete the training 
are considered semiskilled. They can complete their training by 
apprenticing under a skilled worker. 


Junior Technical-Schools—This is a scheme preposed by the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. These schools 
are to be established in industrial centres and wherever possible 
attached to a polytechnic so as to share common instructional 
facilities. The course is to be of 3-year duration and is intended to 
provide vocational training opportunities in technical trades to 
secondary school-age boys of 14 to 17 years. The curriculum 
is to include a study of the Humanities and Languages, General 
Science and Mathematics, Elementary Mechanical Engineering, 
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Drawing and Workshop training. Specific training is to be provided 
in turning, machining, fitting, smithing, tool making, winding, 
sheet metal work, pattern-making, electrical work, motor mecha- 
nics, and other technical trades. Completion of the 3-year 
programme is expected to lead either to further vocational 
training at an industrial training centre or to further technical 
education in a polytechnic. 


5.13 Commercial Education 


Commercial High Schools :—These schools correspond to the 
commerce stream in the multipurpose school. The course includes 
Commerce and Book-keeping. Type-writing and Shorthand, and 
prepares students for the Secondary School Certificate Examina- 
tion. Then they will become eligible’ for entrance into a Commerce 
or Arts college. 


Government Commercial Diploma and Commercial Certificate 
Examinations :—Bombay State has established a Government 
Commercial Diploma and Government Commercial Certificate. 
They qualify for positions in government service. To be eligible 
for the Diploma examination, a candidate should attend a recogni- 
zed institution for 1 year if he is a Matriculate, and for 2 years if 
he is a non-Matriculate. The examination covers English, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Elements of Book-Keeping, Commercial 
Geography, Methods of Business and the subject elected from 
Shorthand, Accountancy, Type-writing, Indian Administration, 
Indian Banking, Insurance, Secretarial Practice or Salesmanship. 
Commercial certificate examinations are usually taken by govern- 
ment servants and employees in commercial concerns. 


5.14 University Education 


Government of India assumed responsibility for university 
education in 1855, and its association with the subject has conti- 
nued unbroken to this date. The first universities were established 
under Acts of the Central Legislature in 1897. Even when 
education was provincialised in 1870, the authority to legislate 
for universities continued to vest in the Centre. Under Central 
Acts. the University of Punjab was established in 1882, and that 
of Allahabad in 1887. Between 1915 and 1922 Central Universi- 
ties of Aligarh „Banaras and Delhi were established. At this time, 
there are 94 universities in our country, 


Objectives of the Universities 


The objectives of th iversiti 
1 A e universities, as stated by the Indian 
Education Commission are : : 


en ne Ex and cultivate new knowledge, to engage vigorously 
k E y in the pursuit of truth, and to interpret old 
nowledge and beliefs in the light of new needs and discoveries ; 
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To provide the right kind of leadership in all walks of life, 
to identify gifted youth and help them develop their potential to 
the full by cultivating physical fitness, developing the powers of 
the mind and cultivating right-interests, attitudes and moral and 
intellectual values ; 

To provide society with competent men and women trained 
in agriculture, arts, medicine, science and technology and various 
other professions who will also be cultivated individuals, imbued 
with a sense of social purpose ; 


To strive to promote equality and social justice and to reduce 
social and cultural difference through diffusion of education ; and 

To foster in the teachers and students, and through them 
in society generally the attitudes and values needed for developing 
the ‘good life’ in individual and society. 

In addition to these broad functions of the universities, 
Indian universities have to shoulder some special responsibilities 
in the present State of our social and educational development. 

They must learn to serve as the conscience of the nation ; 
and from this point of view they should encourage individuality, 
variety and dissent, within a climate of tolerance. 


They should develop programmes of adult education in a big 
way and to that end evolve a wide-spread net-work of part-time 
and correspondence courses. 

They should assist the schools in their attempts at qualitative 
self-improvement ; 

They should shake off the heavy load of their early tradition 
which gives a prominent place to examinations and strive to improve 
standards all round by a symbolic development of teaching and 
research. 

They should create at least a few centres which would be 
comparable to those of their types in any other part of the world 
and thus help to bring back the ‘centre of gravity’ of Indian academic 
life within the country itself. 

The Commission recommended the following three program- 
mes for the development of higher education :— 

(q) A radical improvement in the quality and standards of 
higher education and research. 

(2) Expansion of higher education to meet the man-power 
necds of national development and to some extent, the rising social 
ambitions and expectations of the people. 

(3) Improvement of university organisation and administration. 

Role of Universities and Colleges. The Indian Education 
Commission suggested some programmes which can be undertaken : 

Each college can be functionally related to a number of secon- 
dary schools in the neighbourhood and can provide extension services 
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and guidance to them to improve their standards. A similar prog- 
ramme for the college themselves could be developed through the 
universities. 

The universities can conduct experimental secondary or 
primary schools to evolve improved techniques of teaching and 
organisation. 


The universities can conduct special diploma courses, either 
pre-service or in-service for improving the competence of secondary 
teachers. There can preferably be correspondence courses, requiring 
only short term personal attendance. 


The University and college teachers can take upon themselves 
the responsibility for improving school text-books and providing 
better types of instructional materials. 


The universities and colleges could select talented students 
from the schools in different subjects at an appropriate stage, say, in 
the age group 13-15, and help them to develop their knowledge in 
special fields through individual guidance, provision of laboratory 
facilities, etc., over and above regular school work. 

Expansion of Higher Education : The Indian Commission 
recommended that the expansion of facilities in higher education 
should be planned broadly in relation to man-power needs and 
employment opportunities. On the basis of the present trends the 
enrolments in under-graduate and post-graduate courses will have to 
be increased from about 1 million in 1965-66 to 4 millions in 1985-86, 
Facilities in professional courses such as agriculure, engineering or 
medicine and those at the post graduate Stage will have to be 
specially expanded 


5.15, Multipurpose Experiment 


The Secondary Education Commission recommended diversi- 
fication of studies at the end of class VIII and the provision of a 
variety of courses in classes IX to XI. A number of multipurpose 
schools were opened offering different groups of elective subjects to 
students in the last three classes. Students were divided into streams 
according to their optional groups. But the experience of last few 
years has shown that the experiment has not met with commendable 
success. Many administrators, heads and teachers all over the 
country are seriously questioning not only whether the multipurpose 
experiment has been or will be a success, but whether it was ever 
necessary in the first place. Ata Tecent convention on Secondary 
Education, organised by the all-India Federation of Secondary 
Education, the consensus of opinion appeared to be that the scheme 
of Higher Secondary Education, which is an integral part of the 
multipurpose experiment, had failed and that it had been an obstacle 
rather than a help to the progress of Secondary Education in the 
country. 


Again, at a recent meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, a proposal was seriously mooted by the Madras Govern- 
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ment, supported by some other State Governments that the existing 
Higher Secondary pattern of eleven year schooling on the Multipur- 
pose pattern—followed by a Three Year Degree Courge—should be 
replaced by the old pattern of the Ten Year High School, a two Year 
Intermediate and a Two Year Degree Course. 


Defects in the Scheme 


(i) Schocls are not multipurpose. Most of the students who 
join these schools have only one purpose in view—to pursue their 
studies at a University. Consequently, streams like fine arts, and 
agriculture and even the technical stream, which do not lead to 
popular courses at the university stage are taken up by a few students 
and the Science course is at a high premium. 


(ii) The Higher Secondary School Certificate is a College 
entrance rather than a life entrance certificate. This puts it 
intellectually beyond the reach of a large percentage of the adoles- 
cents studying at the Multipurpose Schools who are, on leaving 
these schools, fit neither for college nor for a job. 


(iii) Even these diversified courses—Technical, Agricultural, 
Home Science and Commerce—which were specifically meant to be 
terminal, strongly vocationally biased courses have been made exces- 
sively academic and the vocational element in them has been consi- 
derably watered down. With the result these courses not only 
require as much intelligence as the mere academic courses—Humani- 
ties and Science—but also provide totally inadequate training for 
entry into vocation on leaving school. 

(iv) The Secondary Education Commission did not supply the 
details for organising and administrating the curricular in the multipur- 
pose schools. It was left open for the Centre as well as for the 
States to work out the details and carry out the scheme. By the end 
of 1965-66, many schools were up-graded to multipurpose schools. 
The policy of upgrading the old schools is like teaching the old 
dogs some new tricks. The old type of schools with the traditional 
outlook, the existing staff and the usual administrative procedures 
failed to fulfil the objectives envisaged by the Commission. Adequate 
supply of trained teachers for vocational subjects, adequate teaching 
aids, proper text-books, guidance programme and such other 
paraphernalia were not provided. At present, the Position is not 
very different from what Dr. Harap remarked in his study about 
our Secondary Schools in 1959. 

“The term multipurpose school stands for an idea rather than 
for a common practice, at least in the liberal sense of the word 
since I have not encountered a secondary school which offers more 
than two fields of specialisation, it would be more nearly correct 
to call the multipurpose school a dual purpose school, at least up 
to the present.” 

(v) The comprehensive curriculum of multipurpose schools is 
so overloaded that apart from nat providing all reund development 
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even the study is not carried on right lines. In the curriculum, 
there are nine subjects—three languages, three special subjects and 
three general subjects—Social Studies, General Science and Craft. 
This leads to such a stress on the school time-table that no 
subject can be allotted adequate time. The cut is mostly applied 
to the study of general subjects—depth is lacking in the know- 
ledge acquired by students. Dynamic methods have not acquired 
popularity due to inadequacy of time and fear of public exami- 
nations. 


(vi) Amongst the special subjects for which instruction is 
provided in schools only the Science group has gained popularity. 
Study of other subjects is resorted to because of inability to seek 
admission to the Science courses. Hence the study of these 
subjects has recorded a fall in standards, the condition of humani- 
ties is pitiable to the extreme. The number of students offering 
humanities is so small in some schools that any expenditure on 
this item is unjustifiable. 3 

(vii) Arrangement for educational and vocational guidance in 
schools isnot satisfactory. Many a career has foundered on the 
rock of failure and frustration due to wrong choice of subjects. 
In the absense of standard tests, guidance has failed to inspire 
confidence in students and guardians alike. 


What Needs to be Done : 


(i) The multipurpose school for a start should not be regarded 
asa panacea for all the ills to which secondary education in India 
has been heir to in the past or is likely to suffer in the future, nor 
should it be regarded as the only possible form of organisation for 
secondary education in our country. India needs multipurpose 
schools, but side by side, there also remains need for separate 
specialised types of secondary schools. There should be Multi- 
purpose, Bilateral, and Unilateral specialised high schools to 
meet the diverse educational needs and interests of the entire 
adolescent population. 


_ (ii) The multipurpose experiment is only likely to succeed if 
it is carefully planned, supervised and nursed; if all those 
engaged in making it a success—administrators, heads and teachers 
and parents and the community at large are made fully aware of 
its many-sided implication, its strengths and its weaknesses, and 
if they work together in fruitful partnership to capitalise on the 
fea and to mitigate, if they cannot entirely eliminate, the 
atter. 


“The greatest single obstacle to the successful working out 
of the Multipurpose School Experiment,” wrote Austin A.D’Souza 
and K.P. Chaudhry, “‘are cynicism and deliberate obstruction on 
the one hand and complacency and lethargy on the other.” 


_ (i) What is needed is its proper exposition. good implementa- 
tion, coupled with experimentation. Educational reforms cannot 
function in a vacuum; a favourable climate of opinion has to be 
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created to give it a fair trial. The multipurpose idea is the fruit- 
ion of a long period of the development. of educational theory 
and practice: The theoretical basis of this idea needs a much 
fuller and more complete and convincing exposition than is pro- 
vided in the Mudaliar Report ie. to convince the doubting 
thomases about the feasibility of the idea. 


(ii) Enough co-ordination between State and State and 
enough give and take of experience needs to be provided. Efforts 
should be made to bring about the necessary degree of basic 
uniformity, co-ordination and ‘cross fertilisation of Multipurpose 
theory and practice throughout the country, to make the experiment 
a real and lasting success. 


(ii?) Since the Multipurpose school is very much in a fluid 
and experimental stage, a very real degree of autonomy be given to 
the State Governments by the Centre, and in turn, delegated by the 
State Governments to the multipurpose schools themselves to work 
out the experiment in a manner best suited to local conditions— 
within broad limits so that they can experiment and break new 
grounds. 


(iv) A few schools in each State should by singled out 
for intensive study by teams of experts with a view to gleaning 
valuable information and experience as to the basic preconditions 
to be fulfilled if the multipurpose school is to function effectively. 
A pilot scheme of this type should be put into effect immedi- 
ately so that our infant multipurpose schools may be helped 
to grow into a healthy childhood, and gradually to reach full 
maturity. 

(v) In. selecting high schools for upgrading into Higher 
Secondary Multipurpose schools, State Governments should make 
sure that certain basic minimum physical and material conditions 
are fulfilled. The school should be well sited, it should have 
adequate grounds, it should have adequate class-rooms and special 
room accommodation—and the school should have enough scope 
for expansion. 


(vi) Some schools are staging a stage back giving a signal that 
the experiment has failed. It should not be allowed by the Depart- 
ment. If there are weak and ill-equipped multipurpose schools, the 
remedy in most cases is not to reconvert them to high schools, but 
to reinforce and strengthen them so that they are successful experi- 
ments. It is really a big tragedy if such a good idea is allowed to 
stagnate or die because of indifference or sheer inertia. 


(vii) The Central and State Governments should provide adequate 
funds in the shape of generous recurring and non-recurring grants, 
‘especially in the form of Teaching staff grants to enable all Multi- 
purpose schools, Governments and non-Governments, to provide the 
staff, accommodation and equipment for the successful working of 
the Multipurpose school. 
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(viii) An effective school guidance service can doa lot to cater 
for the individual needs and problems of every child at certain critica! 
periods of his life and to build up healthy staff-student relationship. 


There is no fun undertaking experiment and doing that in a 
half-hearted way. We must carry it to the logical conclusion. 


5.16 The Common School System and the Neighbourhood Schools 


The Indian Education Commission gave a new concept of pub- 
lic education—the concept of Common School system, the philoso- 
phy behind this concept is that such a system would provide “equality 
of access” to all children irrespective of their caste, creed or commu- 
nity and social and economic status. All schools will cater to the 
needs of the “haves” and “‘have nots” alike and do away with the 
undesirable discrimination between school children coming from the 
different socio-economic brackets. 

The Commission further stressed that the system will include 
all schools under the different managements, viz. Government, local 
bodies and private organisations (only recognised aided schools) 
in all parts of country and thus allow for adequate coordination 
which is a sine qua non for the smooth functioning of the common 
school system. The Commission expressed a desire that such a 
system should be maintained at an adequate level of quality and 
efficiency so that no parent would ordinarily feel any need to send 
his child to the institutions outside the system such as independent 
or unrecognised schools.” 

The Commission suggested some steps for the early realisation 
of the goal of common school system. 

(i) Doing away with the discrimination between school teachers 
working under the different managements by providing uniform pay 
scales and other service conditions and by adopting the same method 
of recruitment in institutions of various categories. 

(ii) Provision of tuition-free education at the school stage. 

(iii) Integration of the roles of the local bodies and the private 
managements in school education with those of the State Govern- 


ments for the purpose of ensuring minimum conditions necessary 
for the successful functioning of educational institutions. 


(iv) Neighbourhood school plan to realise this goal of the 
common school system of public education. The commission felt 
that this would provide an opportunity to all school children to 
share life with common people and that it would also make the pri- 
vileged classes interested in the system of public education and 
thereby help in its improvement. 

Some Practical Difficulties :—There are so many practical 
difficulties which might arise in the implementation of these concepts. 


(i) Inter-State disparities and the disparities in schools run by 
the local bodies and the private managements within each State are 
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very much pronounced. Unless considerably larger outlays are pro- 
vided for education in the overall development plans and the principle 
of equalisation (giving higher grants to poorer local bodies and 
private managements and lower grants to the richer ones) for the 
purpose of grants-in-aids adopted, the task of equalising the salary 
scales and other service conditions of teachers working in schools 
managed by the different agencies, may be difficult to accomplish. 


(ii) Provision of minimum conditions for the successful function- 
ing of educational institutions involves adequate finances—thus the 
proposal may fall flat because of this limiting factor. 


(iii) There are a number of difficulties at the working of the neigh- 
bourhood school plan. Children in all the rural areas and in a large 
majority of urban areas are already attending schools in the neigh- 
bourhood. The concept is thus only applicable to the metropolitan big 
cities which are small in number and where the heterogeneity among 
the population belonging to the different socio-economic groups is 
much wider. In these cities, parents from the higher stratum of 
society and also from the middle income groups vie with one another 
to send their children to independent public schools which are mainly 
residential in character and are generally located at places other than 
those where the children live. Thus, on the one hand, it is difficult 
to remove segregation between schools for the rich and those for the 
poor, on the other hand, the problem of effecting improvements 
through privileged and rich people will not get solved. 

(iv) The Constitution (Articles 29 and 30) seeks to protect 
the cultural and linguistic rights of minorities and confer on them 
the right to educate and administer their own educational institutions. 
To force the minority groups to send their children to such schools 
will not be desirable. 

(v) Then there is the question—is it an educationally sound 
proposition to have uniformity in our schools which will follow as 
anecessary corollary to the idea of the common school system and 
the neighbourhood schools ? Will this not curb initiative in schools 
experimenting with the new idea and evolving their own patterns ? 

(vi) There might be indirect resistance from the privileged 
classes also. The political leaders may conspire with bureaucracy 
and the intellectual elites to maintain segregation between the 
privileged and the under-privileged classes. 

Thus it is obvious that the implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the commission k of common school system and the 
neighbourhood are fraught with practical difficulties. 


5.17 The School Complex 


commission suggested the linking of the secondary 
and Eee schools in a complex. There are about 40,000 
secondary schools at the beginning of the fifth plan and about 
20,000 of these are in rural areas. In addition, the rural 
areas have about 29.000 higher primary schools and about 40,000 
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lower primary schools.: In other words, in a rural area having a 
radius of five to ten miles, there will be about one secondary school, 
five higher primary schools and 28 lower primary schools. The total 
number of teachers may be about 80 to 100. This is a fairly small 
and manageable group which can function in face-to-face relation- 
ship within easily accessible distance. It has also a good potential 
for planning and guidance since there will be at least five or six 
trained graduates in the group. Moreover, it is possible to provide 
new aids like a projector, a good library, a good laboratory in each 
secondary school as a unit and make them functionally available to 
all the schools in the area. This group, built round a secondary 
school, can be adopted as the minimum viable unit of educational 
reforms. 


The linking of secondary and primary schools can be done in 
two tiers. 


(i) On the first tier, each higher primary school should be 


integrally related to the eight to ten lower primary schools in its 
neighbourhood so that they form ‘‘complex” of educational facilities. 


(ii) The second tier would be a committee under the chairman- 
ship of the headmaster of the secondary school which will -plan the 
work and give guidance to all the schools in the area in the light of 
which each higher primary school complex would carry on its work, 
This group of schools and teachers can be given a good deal 
of freedom to develop their own programmes, subject to general 
guidance of the inspecting staff. 


Conclusion 


When all has been said, what is needed the most is proper 
articulation between the different stages of education by making 
the educational institutions function in small groups instead of 
in isolation. 


“One of the biggest problems at this time is there is little 
practical co-ordination between educational institutions functioning 
at different levels of education. The people at the university stage 
criticise those at the secondary stage for a fall in standards, and 
those at the secondary stage pass the blame onto the persons at 
the primary stage. This situatiot of mutual recrimination has 
to be changed into one of mutual help, and this can be done by 
making each higher stage of education take the responsibility for 
improving standards at the lower stages.” 


The Education Commission (1964-66) hz 
in which this can be done. DAR SURES Mo ways 


1. The universities and colleges can assist the secondary 
schools in improving their efficiency. 


2. The secondary schools can help t i 
improve their efficiency. a URRY SONS 
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Highlights 


1. The Secondary Education Commission recommended the 
following structure of education (i) the first rung of the ladder 
should be 4 or 5 years of Primary or Junior basic : (ii) the second 
stage should be Middle or Junior Secondary or Senior Basic 
covering a period of three years ; (iii) the third—a Higher secondary 
stage which should cover a period of 4 years ; (iv) the fourth stage 
the first degree of 3 years’ duration. 

2. Indian Education Commission proposed the following 
educational structure. 

(i) One to three years of pre-school education (ii) A 
primary stage of 7 to 8 years divided into (a) A lower primary 
stage of four or five years. (b) higher’ primary stage of two or 
three years. (iii) A lower secondary stage of two or three years 
(iv) A higher secondary stage of two years of general or two to 
three years of vocational education. (v) A higher education stage 
having a course of three years for the first degree and followed by 
courses of verifying duration for the second or research degree. 
There are a number of types of schools catering to education at 
all levels. 

3. There is need of articulation among the different levels 


of education. 


Problems and Assignments 

1. Compare and contrast the educational ladders as 
recommended by the Secondary Education Commission (1952) and 
the Education Commission (1966) Which one do you prefer ? Why ? 

2. Describe briefly the new pattern of educational ladder 
recommended by the Education Commission (1964-66). How 
shall it effect the existing pattern in your state ? 

3. What is a multipurpose school ? State reasons which led 
the Secondary Education Commission to recommend this type of 
schools to the country. 

What difficulties are being experienced in making it a success ? 
Give some suggestions to make the experiment a success. 

4. Discuss the different types of nursery schools existing 
in India. 

5 Discuss arguments for and against the introduction of 
the three-year degree course. 

6. Discuss the concept of common school system and 
neighbourhood school in detail. 

7. What measures would you suggest for establishing an 
organic connection between Primary and Secondary, Secondary 
and University education. What suggestions have been given by 
the Indian Education Commission in this respect ? 
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8. Discuss the arguments in favour and against an 
introduction of 10+2-+3 pattern. 
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THE PRINCIPAL 


The-Role of the Principal—Nature of Demands made.on the School 
Principal in a Democracy—Principal’s Duties—Specific Duties— 
Supervision—Teaching—Management—Special Services—General 
Duties—Duties ‘before the Session—Duties throughout the year— 
Duties at the close of the Session—Principal’s Relationships—Prob- 
lems: of staff,Co-operation—Faculty Meetings-—Staft Club—Some 
-hints for the head to build morale in his team—Qualities needed in 
an ideal. Principal—Highlights—Problems and Assignments—Select 
References. 


The principal is that major component of school administra- 
tion on whose ability and skill, personality and professional compe- 
tence will largely depend the tone and efficiency of the ‘school. 
“Schools are good or bad, in a healthy or unhealthy mental moral- 
and physical condition, flourishing or perishing as the principal is cap- 
able, energetic and of high ideals or the reverse. Schools rise to fame 
or sink to obscurity as greater or lesser principals have charge of 
them.” Everything in the school, the plant, the staff, the curri- 
culum, methods and techniques of teaching, co-curricular activities, 
human relationships bear the impress of the personality of the insti- 
tution. The school is as great as the principal is. It is rightly said 
that the schools become great not because of the magnificent build- 
ings but because of “magnificent” principals. Harrow, Eton and 
Rugby have been made famous by their great heads. In short, as 
is the principal so is the school. 


6.1. The Role of the Principal 


The principal is the keystone in the arch of school administra- 
tion ; he is the hub of the educational effort. What the main spring 
is to the watch, the fly wheel to the machine or the engine to the 
steamship, the principal is _to the school. The character of the 
school reflects and proclaims the character of the principal. He is 
the seal and school is the wax...... He is organiser, leader, governor, 
business director, co-ordinator, superintendent, teacher, guide, philo- 
sopher and friend.” 

The principal isa group leader who knows how to involve 


people how to arrange conditions and initiate processes that will 
bring out the best in each participant. “No school can succeed”, 
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in the words of Mohiuddin, “‘if the teachers in it, work only as indi- 
viduals and not as a group.” The principal is the group leader to 
direct and stimulate group effort. 


In the school administration, the principal occupies a unique 
position. He is inthe strategic centre of a web of instructional 
relationships—teacher-pupil, teacher-parent, teacher-teacher. It is 
he who arranges their co-ordinated efforts. 


The principal is the despatching station at the centre of edu- 
cational endeavour. It is he who plans what is to be done in the 
school and how. It is he who organises interdependent elements 
into a functional or logical whole : it is he who directs to get the 
solution of the common problems of the institution ; it is he who 
co-ordinates all the elements into a unfied programme to achieve a 
common objective and a single effect ; it is he who evaluates to get 
at the reason of failure or success ; it is he who keeps the public as 
well as the authorities informed through records, research and in- 
spection as to what is going on ; it is he who is responsible for super- 
vision of special services. 


In short, the principal is the constant factor in a school’s 
leadership picture—his is the big role in the school play. 


6.2. Nature of Demands made on the School Principal in a Demo- 
cracy 


(1) A New Type of Leadership :—Since ages, society has been 
making heavy demands on the school principals—that he should be a 
man of character, an excellent organiser, a skilled administrator, a 
model teacher. Society today wants all these qualities in a principal 
plus something more. It wants that the principal should be a good 
leader to be able to inspire those who work under his direction. 
In a democracy, he cannot drive them. In the old authoritarian 
schools, where the principal was a dictator, a despot—his was 
perhaps an easier role. What he needed was the ability to inspire 
awe or fear among the staff and the students, and all went well. 
But now the emphasis is more on freedom of participation and 
reciprocal co-operation and less on dictatorship. “Leadership in 
a democracy is known by the personalities it enriches, not by 
those it dominates or captivates.” Hence the task of the princi- 
pal has become rather taxing and challenging. The principal 
has to earn the leadership now. To make a success of assignment, 
he must come into close contact with teachers, pupils and parents. 
He cannot afford to live in an ivory tower (office) and command 
respect. He cannot afford to be a mere detective, critic or fault 
finder. His leadership should be constructive. The steering wheel 
is even now with the principal. His duty of direction and superin- 
tendence even now is there. His job is to see that parts of the 
machinery work spontaneously and in harmony and unison—not 
under an artificial compulsion. 


(2) The Principal—a Community Leader. The principal is a 


arhei 
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community leader. As such, he has to bring about a continuous 
long-range improvement programme. He has to exercise more 
initiative to meet the new needs than at any time in the past. As 
educational leader, he has to keep a step or two ahead of their con- 
stituents. He has to be vigilant here because if he gets too far ahead, 
the public won’t follow him. If he falls behind, they will fire him. He 
would do well to study his community thoroughly, learn its resources 
of wealth, know the intricacies of political manoeuvring and do his 
best so that the public is familiar with its schools. 


(3) A Good Business Manager. The rapid increase in school 
size and the changed conditions under which schools operate today 
have greatly increased the business responsibilities of school princi- 
pal. For efficient administration of school enterprise, it is necessary 
that the principal looks after the school plant and the school 
activities in a business-like manner. 


6.3. Principal’s Duties 


The principal is supposed to discharge numerous duties which 
may be grouped under two heads—Specific duties and General 


duties. 
Specific Duties 
(1) Supervision. 
(2) Teaching. 
(3) Management. 
(4) Special services. 


General Duties 
(1) Duties before the session. 
(2) Duties throughout the year. 
(3) Duties at the close of the session. 
Now we shall discuss these duties in detail : 


Specific Duties 


(1) Supervision 
Principal, as the leader of the school, has to supervise 
various types of activities ; 
(a) Instruction, Curriculum, Development and Improvement, 
and Evaluation Programme. 
(b) Co-curricular programme. 
(c) Registration work and accounts. 
(d) General set-up. 
(A) Supervision of Instruction, Curriculum Development and 
Improvement and Evaluation Programme 
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Supervision of instruction, curriculum development and 
improvement and evaluation programme is one of the most 
important responsibilities of the principal. Class-room is the 
heart of teaching situation. It is the centre of instruction. It 
is, therefore, natural for it to bea centre of supervisory attention. 
It is very important that the principal upgrades the quality of 
education through creative, co-operative and constructive super- 
vision. ; 

And yet supervision of the teaching work is a very ticklish 
part of the job of the principal. It is not a simple matter of 
rushing into a class-room to make a correction or an adjustment 
or to apply a skill as an automechanic adjusts a faulty motor. 
Instead, it calls for deliberate and long-range planning. A 
motor isa thing within itself, but a class room has many human. 
ramifications, and its operation. is tied into a multitude of 
connecting parts on the outside. Its supervision includes class- 
room visitation but also capitalizes upon patient work with 
teachers in out-of-school study groups, extending over a period 
of time. Class visits, therefore, form an essential part of the 
duties of the principal. But that alone gives him no right 
either to snub or criticise a teacher in the presence of the class. 
Ifa principal feels that a teacher needs correction whether in 
the details of the subject-matter or in the technique of teaching 
adopted by him in the class he shouid send for the teacher for 
a post-visit conference. Then details may be freely discussed 
preferably over a cup of tea and advice given in as pleasant and 
friendly a manner as possible. The principal should prove 
himself an excellant guide in every possible way in the masterly 
suggestions about improved methods of teaching and the tactful 
way that he drives the suggestions home. The teacher should 
come out of the principal’s office after a post-visit conference 
as a better person, wiser and saner, and in a more pleasant mood 
than when he went to him. 

There is need for flexibility, for willingness to recognise that 
there are many roads to Rome and that varied procedures can 
have a common goal. A principal must have the itching 
inclination to run everything smoothly and must avoid doing 
anything which hurts or is likely to hurt anybody's feeling, except 
where there is no other way out. The supervision should be 
comprehensive and creative. 

Curriculum Development and Improvement. The learnings which 
take place in the schools must be constantly adapted and improved 
so as to take account of the aspirations and changing needs of a 
nation. This requires constant revision of the curriculum of a 
school. Experimentation must be an accepted practice. In this 
respect, the principal can exercise his influence in a number of 
ways : 


: (a) He can understand and-commend the good work that 
is already being done. 
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(b) He can encourage the attitude of inquiry. The principal 
can encourage the development of this attitude by being receptive 
to new ideas, by inviting from the members of his staff suggestions 
for improvements by consulting pupils and parents by conducting 
investigations of pupil progress, by promoting follow-up studies 
of drop-outs and by posing questions of many kinds and setting the 
wheels in motion to find the answers. 

(c) He can help his staff to understand better what the 
school should accomplish. 

(d) He can provide security and recognition for those who 
attempt change. He can make it plain to those who undertake 
new assignments that all he expects is a ‘‘good try” that if a new 
programme does not work out successfully, there will be no 
recriminations, and that those who have made the attempt, will be 
commended for it. 

(e) He can organise and administer the work so that it will be 
effective. 

(f) He can provide time and facilities for curriculum work, 
He can keep work moving towards success. 

(g) He can help to co-ordinate the work that affects other 
schools as well as his own. 

(h) He can participate in curriculum programmes conducted 


by other agencies. 

Allied to Supervision of instruction and Curriculum development 
and Improvement is the Supervision of Evaluation. The introduction 
of internal assessment poses another challenge to the principal. 
This is a task which should be performed with great care. He 
should : 

(i) appoint a committee of teachers together and tabulate 
the marks in a proper manner. 

(ii) periodically check the position of students and pull up 
those who are not faring well and encourage those who can obtain 
distinctions. 

(üi) pick up the talented and weak and ensure adequate 
attention to them. 

(iv) Send the awards to the Board after thorough checking in 
time. 

(B) Supervision of Co-Curricular Programmes. AS a com- 
prehensive co-curricular programme is a very important part of 
today’s educational programme, the principal has to see that all the 
activities are efficiently planned, carefully carried on and result into 
student development. The patronage of the principal and his keen 
supervision of the various societies and clubs is important for im- 
proving the standard of the activities. One of the main things to 
be checked in this connection is to see that the teacher entrusted 
with the job not only knows it thoroughly but, his interest in it is 
genuine. He should also pay attention to the smartness and 
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alertness of the group. He himself might give occasional demonstra- 
tions of minor games by taking active part in them. He should : 


(i) distribute the activities according to the interest and aptitude 
of the teachers. If possible, training facilities for some specific 
activities like Athletics, Scouting, N.C.C., First Aid, Home Defence 
may be provided or the teachers deputed for such special training. 


(ii) encourage voluntary participation of students and give 
guidance to them for proper selection. 


(iii) Keep a proper record of the participation of students and 
ensure sound evaluation. 


(iv) make adequate budget allotment for activities. A sense for 
proper use of money should be developed in the students and all 
wastages and unnecessary expenditures should be checked. 


(v) recognise creditable participation. 


(C) Supervision of Hostel. The principal is also responsible for 
the careful supervision of the hostel, if there is one. He should see 
that the atmosphere of the home rather than that of the hostel, 
prevails therein. Every now and then the principal should taste the 
food supplied to the boarders and examine the cooking arrange- 
ments, the kitchens, the dining rooms, the arrangements for washing 
dishes and so on. He should go into the question of diet with the 
superintendent and see that it is the best that can be supplied for the 
money that is being paid. Occasional visits must also be paid to 
the hostel to see its management. 


(D) Supervision of Registration Work and Account. It is also 
the function of the principal to supervise the various registers and 
accounts. In this way, he will know his teachers and will know 
whose work needs special attention and supervision. The principal 
office is said to be “the heart around which and through which the 
the life of the school operates.” It is generally recognised that the 
competence of the principal is measured by the manner in which the 
office is run. The principal, therefore, should see that the office 
procedure are systematized and duties are properly assigned to the 
teachers, so that office work may not take too much of his time and 
energy. All registers should be carefully checked occasionally. He 
should also see to the accounts because it is he who ultimately is 
responsible to the managing committee or to the department for 
these sums. 


(E) General Supervision. The principal is responsible for the 
allround progress, development and upkeep of the school. High 
standard of school administration can be the result of constant 
vigilance on the part of the principal. Everybody in his place, 
everything done in a systematic manner—will only be possible if 
principal keeps his eyes wide open and is well-informed. There are 
so many problems which can be solved right from the time they 
raise their heads, if the principal knows the situation and tackles 
them well in time. Prevention is better than cure. 
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(2) Teaching 


Despite the frustrations of administration and demands on his 
time, improvement of instruction is one of the most important 
responsibilities of the principal. 

He has to be an effective instructional leader who perceives the 
right moment to initiate action, to lend encouragement, to inject 
new zest, to give due recognition, to evaluate and to culminate the 
activities. The principalship and leadership are synonymous in 
education. He is the key person, charged with the responsibilities 
of improving instruction. 

No one expects him to be an expert in all instructional areas 
but he must be an expert at least in one or two subjects. He should 
take two or three periods per day and teach one or two subjects in 
which he has specialised. He should be a first rate teacher and 
should be well conversant with the latest methods as well as content 
of a number of subjects. This will give him a nuinber of advantages 
—he will come into contact with his pupils and establish relationship 
with them. He will also be able to understand the difficulties of 
teachers as well as pupils. 

The principal should take both the lower and the upper 
classes. One period a day in the lower classes ensures a strong 
foundation and creates love in the youngest pupils for the school 
and the principal. 

It is also expected of the principal to be an expert in 
co-ordinating, organising, stimulating activating, encouraging 
planning and evaluating techniques, ‘directed towards improvement 
of instruction in all areas and on ali levels. 


(3) Management 

The principal has got to discharge various management 
duties viz. 

(a) School Plant Management 

(b) Equipment and Supply Management 

(c) School Business Management 

(d) School Office Management 

(A) School Plant Management. The principal has important 
responsibilities in planning plant facilities, in managing the 
utilization of these facilities, in equipping the facilities and in 
administering the maintenance and operation of these facilities. 

Using the plant for educational purposes requires careful 
direction or much of its effectiveness can be lost. Effective 
utilisation is all the more a great problem when principals have to 
work in outmoded or poorly planned buildings. 

Utilization includes several factors : 

(i) There is the quantitative problem of assuring that each 
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room of the building is used somewhere near its capacity. It is 


his function to ensure that some spaces are not overcrowded while 
others remain idle. i 


(ii) Coupled with this quantitative problem is the question 
of the educational effectiveness of the use of school plant facilities. 
Here again, the principal must ensure ‘that space is well used and 
that space assignments reflect careful consideration of the best 
educational use of each available space. 


(iii) The principal is responsible for seeing that the space 
assigned to him for the school programme is utilized quantitatively 
to a degree that is defensible. Teachers sometimes develop an 
ownership complex towards their assigned spaces. The principal 
should ensure that such a complex does not lead to a waste of 
space. On the other hand, the principal himself should not 
develop a utilisation complex in which he loses sight of unassigned 
space. Although 100 per cent utilisation is not a desirable goal, 


100 per cent educational efficiency in the use of available space is 
both desirable and defensible. 


(iv) The principal should periodically review the use of 
special rooms e.g. fine arts room, music room, laboratories etc., to 
ensure that they are being used in terms of their planned purposes 


as they are specially arranged and equipped to meet the needs of 
specific subject areas. 


€v) In addition to the effective use of special rooms the 
principal must be concerned with the effective utilisation of acada- 


-mic class-rooms. The principal should see that they are used 
properly. 


In fact,, all school facilities should be designed to serve 
educational or other school purposes and the principal needs 
to evaluate regularly the degree to which such facilities are 
effectively used to meet the purposes. 


Equipping the school plant also Tequires care and caution 
on the part of the principal. 


_{i)_, The principal and his staff need to consider educational 
specifications for equipment in order to determine the educational 
Purposes it Is to serve and to determine the amount of equipment 
of any given kind necessary to serve the enrolment expected. 

i (i) Itisa rare school indeed that has all the equipment 
it needs. The principal and his staff need, then, to develop 
procedures for anticipating equipment requirement and for assigning 
priorities to various needs. If, as often happens, the principal has 
Rs. 2,000/- for all the equipment for a given year and his need is for 
Rs. 5,000/- worth of equipment, what should he do ? The success 
of what he does depends to a large extent upon the degree to 
which he pas ea a long-range plan for purchasing new 
equipment and replacing old i 

be involved in this planning, equipment. The faculty needs to 


and a tea 
his turn can be expected. cher should know when 
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(iii) If it is a rare school that has all equipment it needs, it is 
an almost equally rare school that does not have unused, antiquated 
equipment hidden in various corners and closets. This equipment is 
usually using needed space and often has a cash value that can be 
used in purchasing new equipment. The principal needs to assure 
himself that equipment is being used. If it is not, he should either 
determine ways that it can be used or recommend that it can be 
disposed of in the most profitable manner. 


The principal is responsible for the proper maintenance and 
operation of the school plant. Maintenance refers to those cyclic but 
intermittent services intended to keep the plant near its original 
state of preservation, in other words, repairs and replacements ; 
while operation refers to the normal routine daily services required 
to keep the school open and usable for its intended purposes. In 
the former category, are included such things as painting, roof 
repairs, repairs to furniture and the like. In the latter category are 
such activities as keeping the building warm or cool, daily sweeping 
and dusting, care of the grounds and the like. The principal has to 
see that the school is ready for use each day and that sufficient care 
is taken of the plant so that it does not deteriorate as a useful 
school faculty. The principal should see to it that a major part 
of the responsibility for the mainfenance and operation of a school 
is borne by those who use the school. 

The principal should attend to the following to keep the plant _ 
tidy : 

(i) Ample containers for waste paper and other miscellaneous 
trash should be provided. 

(ii) As an attractive building is generally treated with more 
respect than a shabby building, every positive step should be taken 
to brighten up the school. Halls should be attractively painted and 
decorated. Rooms should be kept neat and clean and should be 
well-decorated with pictures, charts etc. The general outlook should 
be pleasant enough to elicit respect. 

(iii) The principal’s staff personnel and pupil personnel proce- 
dures should lead a healthy school spirit to a high morale to help 
solve the maintenance and operational problems. 


(iv) The principal should prepare regular schedules for pain- 
ting, inspection of equipments, and other preventive maintenance 
measures. Teachers, whose work involves the use of equipment, 
should be encouraged to follow regular preventive maintenance 
schedules. The principal needs to know when equipment will be 
available for inspection and upkeep. The vacation period during 
the schoo! year should be used for maintenance purposes. A school 
plant should be useful for fifty years or more but such a period of 
usefulness cannot be realised without wise maintenance procedures. 

œ) The principal should solicit regularly the opinions of his 
staff regarding ways in which plant and equipment are helping or 
hindering the programme of the school. These opinions should be 
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organised so that interpretation is possible. Then these organised 
opinions can become the basis for future expenditures and space and 
equipment assignments. 

(vi) In administrating the school plant, it will be desirable if 
the principal makes use of certain records and reports. For instance, 

(a) scale drawing of each floor of the school plant, indicating 
room numbers and type. 

(B) inventory of equipment, including current assignment and 
room number. 

Senior Model School 


Class-Room Inventory Card 


Class : VII Room No. 19 
Date 1-4-75 
' | 
Items Quantity | Remarks 
Desk ...Teacher 1 l 
Desk ...Students 40 { 
Chair ...Teacher 1 
Chair ...Students 40 | 
Black-board 1 
Stand ...Black-board 1 


Fig. 7. Class Room Inventory Card 


Senior Model School 
Inventory Card 
Item :—Chairs-Students 
Accounting Unit :—Each 


Received | 
® |) Unit Issued Present | 7 
Date 5 Rate 7 | || Location |3 
From B. To [Quantity E 
< r 
31-7:74| Garg& Co.| 50 | Rs. | —— | E Sore Room} 
Chandigarh | 24.50 | ; 
5-8-74 aan — — | Class V Room No. 16 
17-8-74|Bhatia & Co. | 70 ` Rs. 40 | 
AN Ludhiana eas C an —— Store Room | 
see = — ; — |Class VI| 25 |Room No. 18 
eae SEN ede la sete] V3 5, a ie We DO) 
» FET i n — gI% 20 pA 523] 
| 


Fig. 8. Inventory Card 
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(c) Enrolment date for a room and subject for each period 
of the day. 


(d) Maintenance schedule. 


Ce) School policy relating to community use of school 
facilities and other school plant matters. 

(f) Calendar of use of school facilities by both school and 
non-school groups outside of regular school hours, or for example, 
in the case of an auditorium and examination hall, during school 
hours. 

(e) File of instruction manuals relating to various pieces of 
equipment in the building. This file should include guarantees, 
etc. 

(h) List of equipment servicing agencies approved by the 
department to make necessary inspections or repairs of the equip- 
ment in the building. Š 

(b) Equipment and Supply Management: A principal has 
vital responsibilities for procuring, protecting and using the school 
supplies. This involves careful planning. Estimates have to 
be prepared regarding the quantity and quality to be purchased 
and how to be purchased. Specifications for each item have 
to be laid down, quotations have to be invited, goods to be 
ordered, inspected and checked on arrival, properly stored 
to obviate any chance of damage or loss through insects, rain etc. 
and finally these have to be issued as and when required. 

To manage the supplies efficiently the principal should make 
the following arrangements : 

(i) Appoint a selection committee Jor purchase and maintenance 
of cquipment—This committee will prepare the list of items of 
purchase, which are needed and prepare the budget. The committee 
should invite quotations from the leading firms, the lowest quotation 
to be approved by the principal. Economy should be ensured 
without sacrificing quality. 

(ii) Start School Co-operative Department—This department 
may procure, store, supply and sell petty items of daily use like 
stationery etc. 

(iii) Ensure protection to the school equipment and prevent 
damuge—This can be achieved with co-operation of the students, 
staff and the menials. He should bring home to the students the 
necessity of keeping the equipment spick and span. 

(iv) Ensure proper record of the equipment—He should see 
that a proper record of the equipment is maintained, every 
year a physical verification of the items of equipment is made, 
unserviceable and consumed items are written off, damaged 
articles are auctioned, and lists of new requirements prepared. 
He should keep an accurate and up-to-date inventory which 
should indicate both the quantity of cquipment within a building 
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and its location. Another inventory card for rooms may be 
used for determining the exact equipment within a single room. 
Room inventories should be taken yearly and the room figures 
checked with the item cards. 


(vy) Know the latest trends in equipment—He may go in for 
modern scientific equipment such as epidiascope, tape recorder, 
loud speaker, fluorescent lights, if the funds permit. 


(vi) Ensure effective use of the supplies—Regardless of the 
nature of the supply, ineffective use of it is hardly excusable. 
Equipment and materials that are allowed to remain in storage 
have little value. 


(C) Business Management : Business management encompasses 
those jobs that relate to the efficient and effective handling of 
money and materials within the school. This task area is an 
important part of the principal’s job and one that needs to be 
performed with care. 

Internal Accounting. Whether the school is managed by 
Government or by private management bodies, it does involve a 
great deal of money. Student clubs, class groups, athletics, drama- 
tics and musical programmes, each of these and many more spend 
and receive money. The responsibility for these internal funds or 
non-appropriated money almost always rests squarely with the 
principal. This means the principal needs to be responsible for 
the development of a system that provides for the following :— 


(i) Preparing budgets 
(ii) Recording receipts 
(iii) Crediting receipts to the proper fund 
(iv) Banking receipts 
(v) Authorising expenditures 
(vi) Receiving invoices or statements 
(vii) Making payments for expenditures 
(viii) Billing expenditures to the proper fund 
(ix) Issuing regular financial reports 
(x) Providing for periodic outside audits 
Budgeting and Finance—The principal should have the under- 
standing of the roles of the various levels of government in financing 
education, of the source of income which are both fiscally adequate 
and socially equitable of the various types of grants-in-aid and of 
the interrelation of education and economic growth. For good 
administration, it is necessary that the best possible use is 


made of available funds. For this there should be long-term 


planning educationally and financially, with close co-ordination 
between the two. 


(D) School Office Management. The principal has great 
Tesponsibilities as far as the management of the school office is 
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concerned. The office is the contact point between the school 
and the public. The impression that pzople receive from the office 
is often the impression they have of the entire school. Thus it is 
very important that the office is well-managed. 

The principal, however, must avoid making himself an 
office manager. He is an educational leader. Office management 
is only one part—and a small part of his job. He should not 
become enmeshed in office details, as although this may result 
in an efficient office, it can lead to a most inefficient use of the 
principal’s time. All of the different office tasks must be 
provided for, but the principal is not meeting his challenge, 
if he provides for these tasks himself. 

The principal should attend to the following for the proper 
management of the school office : 

(a) Be aware of the office work necessary for the efficient 
operation of the school. 

(b) Staff the school office with sufficient personnel to make it 
possible for the necessary office work to be done. 

(c) Delegate the management of the office to responsible 
clerical assistant. 

(d) Periodically evaluate the effectiveness of the school office, 
check irregularities remove inefficiency and ensure regular and 


prompt work. 
(e) Know his varied type office duties : 


(i) legal duties, i.e. the duties for which he is legally 


responsible ; 

(ii) duties prescribed by the Education Deptt. or the 
Managing Committee or both ; 

(iii) compliance of the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the University or the Board to which the school is affiliated. 


(iv) routine duties such as admission, classification, checking 
class register, cash book, acquittance roll, attendance registers, 
registers of accounts of various fees and funds etc. 


Much of the school office work can be made routine. When- 
ever possible, forms should be developed to facilitate the work of 
the school. Not only do forms make work go faster, they also 
eliminate errors that occur from the random recording of infor- 


mation. 


(4) Special Services 

In a modern secondary school so many special services have 
been introduced for the proper development of the pupils—school 
health services, school guidance services, free supply of mid-day 
meal, school uniforms, textbooks etc. It is obligatory on the 
J these ancillary services are administered well 


incipal that : 
PAE number of pupils are benefited. 


so that maximum 
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General Duties 


(1) Principal's duties before the commencement of the academic 
year. The principal has to do so many things before the commence- 
ments vf the acedemic year. The following items demand a carcful 
attention on his part: 


(i) Preparation of a school calendar showing details of 
different courses, co-curricular activities, rates of tuition fees, school 
timings, duration of the class-period or recesses, a list of holidays, 
the practice for the collection of tuition fees ; 


(ii) Completion of teaching, clerical and menial staff ; 
(iii) Distribution of work—teaching and administrative ; 
(iv) The school time-table ; 

(v) Purchase of necessary equipment, books and supplies ; 


(vi) Completion of the admission of as many new pupils as 
possible ; and 


(vii) Formation of new classes showing the names of pupils of 
each class. 


For the convenience of teachers, a school administration 
bulletin may be prepared. It should show the distribution of 
work of different teachers, the co-curricular duties, different 
committees of the schools, clubs and associations, dates of staff 
meetings, the procedure for taking casual leave etc. Every 
teacher should be supplied with a copy of the bulletin. It proves 
very helpful to a new teacher, acts as a reminder to the old 
teachers and is an aid to the principal to plan for the coming 
year. 

The opening day of the school must be planned with great care. 
The class-rooms, the library, the lavatories, the laboratories—all 
should be spick and span to receive the new comers. Two or three 
days before the school is to reopen a staff meeting for facing the 
new problems with confidence, is a must. Let every one be familiar 
with the work he or she is supposed to do. 


On the first day, the principal meets the students, clarifies 
the day’s arrangements of work to the pupils. 


During the first week, so many problems need immediate 
solution, e.g., arrangement of optional subjects, balancing class 
sizes, adjustment of class-rooms and equipments etc. 

(2) Duties throughout the year. One or two weeks’ preliminary 
work should settle the major issues. After that the principal has 
to do so many things—planning the supervisory programme, 
organising the guidance service, arranging medical examination of 
children, checking the evaluation programmes, sending internal 
assessment marks, informing parents regarding the deficiencies of 
their children. 


The principal has to administer the entire programme of 


at 


` 
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the school through his personal supervision and direction. He is 
the person who reaches the school before the regular work begins, 
inspects the sanitary arrangements of the campus, attends the 
school .assembly, does office work, supervises curricular and 
co-curricular activities, meets visitors and parents and is the last 
to leave the school. 

(3) Closing the School Year. Before the close of the year, 
the principal should be ready with : 


(i) arrangements of the final examination programme setting 
and printing of question papers, evaluation of answer-books, 
preparation of result sheets, and declaration of results ; 


(ii) completion of pupils cumulative records, and the date 
on which they are to be submitted to parents for information ; 


(iii) announcement of the next year’s textbooks to pupils ; 


(iv) the issue of school leaving certificates to pupils, desiring 
to leave the school before close of the year ; 


(v) the annual report of the school.. 


6.4. Principal’s Relationships 


Principal and Teachers :—\t is true that upon the principal 
of the school rests the chief responsibility of organisation and 
administration, and that the tone and efficiency of a school 
depend largely on his personality and professional competence. 
But living as we do in a climate of radically democratic opinion, 
it is important for the administration to realise and to act upon 
the realisation that principals are ‘head teachers’, Primus inter pares, 
that many teachers are as well-qualified, as experienced and as 
capable as their principal are and hence they must be given a 
positive say in matters of school policy. The principal should 
remember the wise statement of Ronald Gould: “No quality 
education is possible without good personal relationships. When 
teachers are treated as allies and colleagues, are consulted and 
given responsibility, they respond and better teaching results. If, 
on the other hand, teachers are given no effective power, the truth 
of Adlai Stevenson’s axiom becomes apparent, ‘‘Power corrupts, 
but lack of power corrupts absolutely 1”? 

The principal must establish democratic relationships. The 
attitude—here is not to reason why, here is but to carry out orders, 
good, bad or indifferent—will create deep frustration among teachers. 
The relationship must be democratic. Teachers need to be given a 
much bigger share in the actual day-to-day administration of the 
school and the principal should strive to establish true rapport within 
the staff through informal and formal, individual and group consul- 
tations and conferences. There should be frequent staff meetings of 
the whole staff or sections of the staff, at which there is full and frank 
discussion and two-way traffic of ideas on all metters pertaining to 
the welfare of the school. Principal and teachers can educate each 
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other about new developments in educational theory and practice— 
these are essential means of promoting healthy and creative teamwork. 


The principal should remember the commandments laid down 
by Sir Ronald Gould in an address to World Confederation of 
Organisations of the Teaching Profession : 


Thou shalt educate thy teachers well, 


Thou shalt encourage thy teachers to teach 
Thou shalt trust thy teachers 

Thou shalt treat thy teachers not as bandsmen 
but as partners. 


To get the best of the co-operation of the staff should be his 
major concern. He must be skilful in assisting staff members to im- 
prove their competence in making their individual contribution as 
well as to gain competence in working together with others on 
specific assignments. 

(2) Principal and Pupils :—Contact with the pupils of the school 
is one of the important secrets of the success of a principal. The 
principal who sees the pupils only through the eyes of his assistants, 
lacks in the essential quality of responsibility. He must be helpful to 
the pupils. He must try to know as large a number of children in 
his school as possible. He can achieve this end by taking some 
periods in the lowest class. This will also make the problem of disci- 
pline easier because the pupil will come to know their principal earlier 
than usual. Students must be associated with the school adminis- 
tration through Students’ Council, Students’ Panchayat, Students’ 
Parliament. They must be entrusted with the organising and running 
of co-curricular activities. Wherever possible, they should be entrusted 
with positions of responsibility. There are problem cases in every 
school. They should be reclaimed tactfully. 

The principal should be easy of access but certainly not one to 
be trifled with. He should be able to maintain the prestige and 
dignity of his office without, however, giving the impression that he is 


harsh, indifferent or callous to his students. He should see that he is. 


respected but not feared. 


(3) Principal’s Relation with Public :—The school, if it is to 
serve the community, must enlist the co-operation of the parents of 
the pupils. No principal can be really successful, if he does not look 
beyond the four walls of his schvol and is contented with organising 
and directing its internal activities only. He should take every oppor- 
tunity which presents itself of getting into touch and keeping its) 
touch with the parents of pupils. This will add to the effectiveness 
of the work of the school, make its scope more comprehensive an 
enable the parents and teachers to pull in the same direction. 
Principal's relations with the public must be cordial but he must not 
take sides so far as political parties are concerned. 

At the same time, the principal should be adept. in handling 
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the delicate inter-personal relationships. He will be well-advised to 
remember the advice Polonius gave to his son Laertes, to lend his ear 
to everyone but none his tongue’. Patient listening will tell the princi- 
pal what the speaker is trying to communicate. A mother coming 
and complaining of the education in the school or against a teacher 
might just be ventilating on the low achievement ‘of her son, not 
willing to admit to herself that her child is mentally backward “and 
no amount of expensive dose of teaching can enable her son to be- 
come a genius. A father storming the office of the principal and 
enumerating his acquaintances may just be trying to say “Look I am 
a very important person and, therefore, my son ought not be judged 
by the standard fixed for other boys.” The principal should be pati- 
ent when parents put up such a front, because they are his customers 
a customer can never be wrong and secondly the parent can get 
away with whatever he may say or do. The principal is to play a 
delicate role of balancing the demands of the parents, the opinion of, 
the public, perception of the teacher and the biological needs and 
aspirations of the students. 


(4) Relations with the State Department of Education :—As far 
as the State Department of Education is concerned, the principal of 
a high school should know fully well the rules and regulations fixed 
by the Department from time to time for the administration of secon- 
dary education particularly regarding admissions, withdrawals 
attendance, school timing, promotion rules, time tables, size of classes 
medical examination, physical education, leave rules, etc. ; courses of 
study and text-books prescribed for different classes ; regulations 
‘regarding schools and hostel buildings, equipment and furniture ; 
rules regarding recognition of schools and finance, rules regarding 
grants-in-aid, accounts, tuition fees, scholarships ; procedure for the 
maintenance of records. 


The principal of a private high school should further know 
every detail about recognition of schools and about the advantages 
it can get through.recognition. 


It is very necessary that the principal should know what 
he has to do, what he may do and what he must not do. 


(5) Relations with the University or School Education Board :— 
In certain states, it is the University which conducts the school 
leaving certificate examination, in others School Education Board 
does so. Certain .ules and regulations concerning the examination 
are fixed, curriculum is drawn and textbooks are prescribed. The 
principal should know all these details. 


(6) The Principal and the Managing Committee :—Private 
institutions are run by Managing Committees. For achieving 
the best results in education, it is necessary that the principal 
of the school is the Secretary of the Managing Committee. The 
Committee may correspond directly with the department in all 
matters pertaining to external management of the school, but 
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in all matters of internal administration, it is the principal who 
should correspond directly with the department. 


6.5. Problems of Staff Co-operation 


Efficient running of a school is a co-operative endeavour in 
which the staff, students and the community all make their 
contributions. Without active co-operation and team work no 
school can be efficiently or successfully run. The principal must 
have dispassionate approach and must not allow his personal 
prejudices, likes and dislikes to cloud his judgement. He can enlist 
the active co-operation of both teachers and students, if he 
succeeds in democratising administration and involving them in 
taking decisions. Even so-called problem teachers should be 
associated with running of administration. Probable causes of 
friction with the staff are : 


(i) Inefficiency of some teachers—Inefficient teachers get 
on war path when they are admonished for slipshod work or 
general tardiness. 


(ii) Private tuitions—There are generally bickerings over 
tuitions. If the principal is not just or impartial to all and takes 
sjdes, he is likely to find himself in trouble. 


(iii) Political wire pulling—Some teachers do depend on 
political strings and this leads to a very awkward situation. 


(iv) Authoritarian attitude of the principal—Staff is generally 
alienated if the principal acts like a dictator, and tries to run the 
administration through ordinances. 


(v) Dishonesty or partiality of the principal—If the principal 
is not honest or impartial, it is difficult to secure the staff co- 
operation. 


(vi) Tactless or wnpsychological approach—If the principal 
is not tactful or psychological in his approach, he bungles and 
alienates the staff, 


Suggested hints for securing co-operation—(i) If the principal 
sincerely believes in democracy, he can associate the staff with the 
administration and thus steer clear of all chances of conflict. 


: (ii) He must repose full confidence in them and by his 
acroit handling make them feel that they are running the school. 


(fii) If the principal has real qualities of aì educational 
leader, he will experience no difficulty. He will be sympathetic 
so far as the limitation of the colleagues are concerned, will be 
objective in his outlook and will involve them in taking decisions. 


(iv) Each teacher should be made to feel:“I have been 
consulted. This is my job now and I must do it and do it well.” 


(v) Problem-teachers must be reclaimed. 
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6.6. Faculty Meetings 


For democratic administration of school it is necessary that 
members of staff occasionally meet for sharing responsibilities as 
well as experiences. Such a meeting is called Faculty Meeting. 
Faculty Meetings should be occasionally held and there should be 
at least one meeting every fortnight. Now when the programmes 
of education have to be built around projects, workshops, dis- 
cussion groups, laboratory techniques etc. such meetings should be 
aregular feature of the school programme. The faculty meeting 
can provide opportunities for co-operative thinking, staff planning 
for. presentation of worthwhile demonstrations of talks by con- 
sultants for interchange of ideas and “know-how” and the feeling 
of comaraderie that exists in any group dedicated to an important 
task, 


(1) Planning the Faculty Meetings: Faculty meetings called, 
conducted, and convened by the principal are as outmoded as the 
birch rod. Although it smacks of redundancy, faculty meetings are 
for the faculty! In order to be successful, they must be based on 
problems which teachers easily recognise as their own. 


The faculty meetings, to be really effective, need to be carefully 
planned. The following suggestions may prove useful : 


(i) The physical climate of a meeting is important as well as 
the emotional climate. It should suggest unity. Comfortable chairs, 
arranged in circular fashion, provide face-to-face contact and eli- 
minate possible “blind spots”. The most important determinant 
onthe meeting’s emotional climate is the principal. He should 
create an informality tempered with seriousness of purpose. He may 
or may not act as the chairman. 


(ii) The meetings to be effective should be informal, where the 
members of the staff feel free to express themselves. 


(iii) The principal should see to as wide a participation of the 
different members as possible. He should see that the more vocal 
or more aggressive members do not monopolize the discussion. The 
faculty meeting should not break with the impression that it was a 
show of two or three persons. 


(iv) In order to introduce the Tight type of atmosphere, the 
principal would do well not to start with serious business straight- 
way, but have a friendly chat for two or three minutes to put the 
members of the staff at their ease. 

6) The principal should honestly respect the opinions of the 
staff and their decisions. Otherwise, if the members of the faculty 
feel that these meetings are just a formality or a machinery to impose 
the views of the principle on them, they will not only prove futile 
but also engender attitudes which may vitiate the atmosphere of the 
institutions. The principal should not ordinarily override the 


decisions of the staff. 
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(vi) The Principal should not dominate these meetings but let 
the staff do most of the talking. His skill as a leader would lie in 
proper summing up of the discussion and then guiding them to a 
correct decision through careful analysis of the implications of the 
decisions. 

(ii), Whatever is decided by common consent, must be imple- 
mented with all sincerity and earnestness. 

(viii) Agenda of the meeting should be well-circulated. Minutes 
of the meetings should be carefully recorded by a member of the 
staff. 

(ix) Time of the meeting should be such that most of the staff 
may be in a position to attend it conveniently. Principals must 
recognise that after-school meetings are handicapped by fatigue, 
anxiety of married teachers who have home responsibilities. More- 
over, the after-school staff meeting does not permit coaches and 
supervisors of activities to attend. 

(2) Characteristics of good faculty meetings : (i) The subject 
discussed should be of interest to all present. 

(ii) The faculty should be advised of the specific phase of the 
subject to be discussed in order to avoid hasty judgements and 
irrelevant discussions. 

(iii) All discussions should be above the personal level. 

(iv) Faculty meetings should be economical in the matter of 
time. They should start in time with something important, dis- 
cussion should not go off the track. Taking by individuals in bet- 
ween should be discouraged. The meeting should finish in time. 

(v) All, matters for discussion should be listed and given time 
allotment. 

(vi) There should be a definite policy adopted to the degree 
to which the discussion should be kept secret- 

(vii) Faculty meetings should be a part of the professional 
growth of the institution. 

(3) A few “musts” for the Faculty Meetings: Whatever may 
be the custom or administrative set-up of faculty meetings, there are 
‘musts’ for their success : 

(1) They must be teacher-centred, not principal-centred. 

(2) They must deal with problems or topics that are pupil- 
centred. 

(3) They must be continually appraised as to their worth. 


ete (4) They must become a functional activity of prime impor- 
e. 


6.7. Staff Club 


For smooth administration of the school, it is not enough that 
the administrative policy is formulated jointly by the principal and 
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the Staff. It is also desirable that members of staff come in close 
contact with each other in an informal atmosphere. Staff Club can 
be organised to meet the social and emotional needs of the teachers 
Staff Club provides every teacher an opportunity to understand others 
in a natural setting. This can prove helpful in Temoving personal 
misunderstandings which are generally the cause of quarrels and are 
responsible for loss of mental equilibrium. 


Staff Club is organised on voluntary basis but such traditions 
need to be evolved that every member participates in the activities 
organised by it. In faculty meetings, head of the institution controls 
deliberations. Staff Club is organised by the staff and its secretary 
should be elected every year so that everyone gets a chance of lead- 
ing others. Contribution—monthly or annual—may be decided by 
the Statt. 


Staff Club can arrange the following types of activities :— 


(i) Some refreshment may be arranged during recess and some 
informal discussion can be there over a cup of tea. 


(ii) Welcome and farewell functions for newly appointed and 
outgoing teachers may be arranged. Through the club, new members 
can be introduced to the rest of the staff. 


(iii) Picnics and excursions may be arranged during holidays. 


The principal should tak: an active part in the activities of 
Staff Club. Through this valuable medium, he can gather valuable 
information about temperamental. educational, social, cultural and 
political background of teachers under him and thus utilise the 
services of the most suitable teachers for the welfare of the school, 
when necessary. 


Thus faculty meetings and Staff Clubs can go a long way in 
establishing democratic atmosphere in the school. 


6.8. Some hints for the Principal to build Morale in his Team and 
secure Co-operation 


Below we give some hints for building morale in the team : 


1. Establish fair policies and administrative regulations—The 
principal should establish fair policies and administrative regulations 
and be sure staff members understand why they are fair. Apply 
policies and regulations fairly. Be as fair as possible to individuals 
and staff, as a whole, with respect to assignments and promotions, 
and make deliberate efforts to create an awareness of that intention, 
Work to develop a reputation for fairness. It will create effective- 
ness of his work and that of staff members. 


2. Encourage staff enibers to discuss troubles and discon- 
tents—Listen sympathetically. Almost everyone has, or thinks he 
has, troubles which to him are real. Let staff members know you 
are concerned about them and desire to be helpful. 
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3. Help staff members guard against a sense of failure—En- 
courage partially successful efforts with appreciation and aid. When 
a person or group fails in spite of sincere effort, smile and say, “We 
hit a foul ball. Let’s try again.” 

4. Protect teachers against unfair criticism—Let them know 
you support sincere effort to work well. 


5. Help your staff build a sense of purposeful group solidarity— 
By means of committees, staff meetings, announcements and conver- 
sations, help the staff set and value group goals. Demonstrate your 
appreciations of group effort and arrange public recognition such as 
acknowledgements in annual reports. 


6. Be Friendly—Most staff members are more loyal to a 
friendly leader than to an austere one. Even in large systems where 
personal contacts are few and brief, feelings of friendliness can be 
conveyed. Commendations at staff meetings, smiles, and informal 
language in appropriate situations help. Most of the members 
generally respond with an enlarged sense of appreciation and res- 
ponsibility. 

7. Recognise moral implications of reassignments and dismis- 


sals :— Obviously an administrator cannot condone incompetence , 


or genuinely irresponsible action that lowers the quality of schooling 
and undermines morale. To maintain quality school service, it is 
occasionally necessary to reassign some staff members to duties which 
correspond with their abilities and temperament. At times, incom- 
petent persons must be suspended or dismissed according to law and 
Department policy. But the possible effect of such actions on capa- 
ble and sincere staff members should be carefully appraised. 


It is extremely important that staff members know that reassign- 
ment and dismissal policies are fair and fairly administered. A staff 
council should help set policy and all the members of the staff should 
be informed about what the policy is. In some cases, specific assign- 
ments and dismissals should be discussed with members of the staff 
council, who in turn can covey the fairness of the actions to other 
staff members. 


8. Define realistic standards of competency :—All rational 
decisions to praise or criticise, to reassign or dismiss personnel 
should be based on some concept of reasonable competence. Both 
ideals and practicalities are involved. Good-quality schooling de- 
pends on capable personnel ; beyond a point, incompetence cannot 
be accepted. But the average capabilities of even well-trained groups 
are limited. No staff member is completely competent ; few are 
totally incompetent, the administrator should develop and integrate 
the capacities staff members possess. If he does so, he can stimulate 
amazing improvements and increase staff confidence in his leader- 
ship. 

Thus, an administrator must formulate a standard of compe- 
tence and group relationship which can be achieved by the large 
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majority of staff members and commit himself to efforts which 
help members reach and surpass that standard. Involve staff 
members in policy formulation and administrative decision. 
Individuals like to be consulted and they have better under- 
standing of policies and decisions that they have helped think 
through. Research shows that much staff participation in formu- 
lating policies and action plans is practical and pays large moral 
dividends. A well-organized system of staff committees and 
thorough staff discussion of committee proposals are common and 
effective means of facilitating participation. 


Committees should not be so numerous that their functions 
overlap or that they require inordinate amounts of staff time. 


Participation can also be encouraged by other less formal 
means in casual conversation at parties etc. 


Naturally, in large school systems not all administrative acts 
can be discussed with all staff members and to keepa system 
running, an administration must make the decisions necessary to 
execute policy. The staff should have the confidence that the 
administrator can make decisions. For example, in case of an 
untoward happenings he must issue “No school today” notices ; 
he must make decisions which settle prolonged disputes. He 
should inform staff members of the action he takes and the 
reasons for it. This will indicate his respect for them, increase 
their willingness to support his decisions and help to maintain 
their confidence in him. 


6.9, Qualities needed in an ideal principal 

To perform the difficult and manifold duties, the principal 
should possess so many qualities. We discuss below some of 
them. 

(1) Sound Educational Philosophy :—The principal should 
have a clear understanding of the philosophy of life and the 
values on which society is based. He should have a clear concep- 
tion of the functions and objectives of school education as also 
the correct methods and practices through which the objectives 
can be effectively realised. This philosophy must be constantly 
examined and received inthe light of new problems and new 


insights. 

(2) High Scholarship :—The principal should primarily be 
an educational expert. Only then can he win and hold the real 
respect of his staff as well as the community. “It must not only 
be known by his staff and scholars that he is their principal by 
appointment but felt that he is their principal by superior ability, 
energy and character.” The principal should be able to tuke 
intelligent interest in the work of all teachers and be able to give 
valuable suggestions. $ 

(3) Adequate Professional Training :—Educational administra- 
tion, as discussed in earlier pages, is a specialised job. Without 
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specialised training in the line, proper leadership is not possible. 
The principal should have adequate professional training to make 
him conversant with the administration technique. 


(4) Proficiency in Human Relations :—The principal must 
be an expert in human relations. He should be able to enter 
understandingly and sympathetically into the thoughts, the 
aspirations and the motives of teachers, pupils and parents. 
He must know how to win the goodwill and respect of others 
and how to motivate them'to put in their best efforts for the 
success of the school. He must keep the channels of communication 
open from the top to the bottom and vice versa. It is better to 
anticipate the demands and requirements before they become 
vocal through organised effort. The principal should have 
sympathetic attitude. He should not be partial to anyone. His 
colleagues should get the impression that they are running the 
whole show. 

(5) Good Physical, Mental and Emotional Health :—To dis- 
charge the multifarious and heavy responsibilities of his office the 
principal should have sound physical, mental and emotional 
health. He should keep himself as young, fit, active, healthy 
and physically energetic as possible. 


(6) Qualities of Personality :—The principal should have 
qualities of personality like sound judgement, self-control, integrity, 
general purity of character, firmness, initiative, resourcefulness 
and common sense. If heis not a high power dynamo, there 
will be intertia and listless apathy all round. He must be progre- 
ssive. $ 


Highlights 


1. The principal is the hub of both the educative and the 
administrative process. 


2. Demands on the school principals—(a) A new type of 
leadership, (b) Principal to be a community leader, (c) Principal 
to be a good business manager. 

3. The principal has to discharge some specific and some 
general duties. Specific duties—(1) supervision, (2) teaching, 
(3) management, (4) special services. General duties—(1) antics 
before the session, (2) duties throughout the session, (3) duties 
at the close of the session. 3 


4. Principal has to keep good relations with the teachers, 
pupils, parents, community, Education Department, Managing 
Bodies, University or the School Board. f 

5. Without active co-operation and team-work no school can 
be efficiently and successfully run. The principal should manage good 
atmosphere in the faculty with the help of well-motivated and well 
conducted faculty meetings and staff clubs. 
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Problems and Assignments 


___1. “A good principal is not merely a good administrator.” 
Discuss and explain what additional qualifications the head of a 
school should possess ? 


2. What would you regard to be the principal responsibilities 
of the head of a school ? Why ? 

3. What are the functions of the head of a school ? Select any 
one function and describe how it can be performed effectively ? 


4. “In a democratic organisation, the head of the institutions 
should realise the importance of democratic practices. In the light 
of this statement, outline the relationship between the head of the 
institution and his colleagues. 


5: “In an ideal democratic school, there should be no princi- 
pal.” Discuss giving reasons, in support of your answer. 

6. You are the head of a Secondary School. How would you 
organise an effective staff study club? State the objectives of the 
club, give details of its organisations and suggest a useful programme 
of activities for an academic year 

7. Give some hints for the Head to build morale in his team. 


8. A young principal has developed strained relations with his 
assistants. Enumerate the probable reasons for this situation. Give 
suggestions for improving this situation. 


9. Discuss the plan for internal organisation of the school by 
the principal. 

10. What factors should a principal bear in mind in the admi- 
nistration of a well-established school where he has been newly posted? 


11. “It appears that the majority of our staff meetings are 
suffering from ‘that tired and run down feeling’. Either they need a 
dose of vitamins to revitalize them ora handful of sleeping pills to 
numb them into oblivion.” Discuss. 

12. “Staff meetings are too long, they are mostly dominated 
by the principal, and the individual teacher seldom contributes to 
the planning, there is little of any exchange of ideas, philosophy or 
know-how.” Suggest ways of tackling this situation. 

13. ‘‘Faculty meetings are the poorest example of what we 
know should be characteristic of a professional meeting. Punctuality, 
attentiveness, good manners, active participation, and courtesy 
taught in the class-room are not always practised by those who teach 
others.” In the light of faculty meetings in your school, comment 
on the above statement. 


14. “School should be a haven of brightness, happiness, 
friendliness and affection—where the social life is held together by 
love and co-operation ; a place where there is absolute confidence 
between the teacher and the taught.” How, as a head of the institu- 


tion, can you ensure this atmosphere ? 
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THE TEACHER 


The Role of the Teacher—Teacher’s Duties—Teacher’s Relations with 
others—Special Subject Teacher Versus Class-teacher system— 
Essential qualities of a teacher—Indian Education Commission and 
the Teacher—Highlights—Problem and  Assignments—Selected 
References. 


“No system of education can rise higher than its teachers.” 
“The way to child-centred education can only be through 
teacher-centred school.” 


The teacher is another vital component of school adminis- 
tration. He stands at the most important point in the educa- 
-tional process. He still occupies a fairly important place in spite 
of the fact that the education has been pushed to the front in 
the progressive thought in education. 


Cicero said 2000 years ago—what greater or better gift can 
we offer the republic than to teach and instruct our youth ? His 
words are as true today as they were 2000 years ago. Teachers 
still ‘provide valuable and unique professional service to the 
nation. By guiding students in the development of high ideals 
and true appreciation of the freedom and responsibilities of Indian 
citizenship, and by assisting them to develop the skill of clear and 
critical thinking, teachers contribute significantly to the character 
of adults who will determine India’s future. To a considerable 
extent, it is true that the destiny of a nation lies in the hands of 
those who guide its youth. 


Whether the teacher be seated at one end of the proverbial 
log with the student perched at the other end—uncomfortable 
position for both of them—or whether the teacher is in the best 
equipped room of a most up-to-date school ; whether the teacher 
is at work with a small group of students or is on a television 
screen that is seen by tens of thousands ; whether the teacher 
is a person or whether the teacher is a programmed text-book, 
it is unlikely that the students will get a superior education unless 
the teacher is superior. With good leadership and appropriate 
teaching aids, the teachers’ effectiveness can be enhanced but the 
most ingenious plans of inspired administrators and the best array 
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of instructional devices are of little avail if the teacher is “ignorant, 
unskilled or indifferent.” 


Truly has it been said that the quality of a nation depends 
upon the quality of its schools. The tone and character of life 
in a country is conditioned largely by the tone and quality of 
its schools which depends primarily upon the quality of teachers. 
In the words of Dr. Pires, “Ifa nation’s teachers are C3, the 
nation itself cannot but be C3. And let there be no doubt about 
this if we wish to be an A; nation, our teachers will have to be A}. 


The Mudaliar Report stated—*We are convinced that the 
most important factor in the contemplated educational recon- 
struction is the teacher—his personal qualities, his educational 
qualifications, his professional training and the place that he 
occupies in the school as well as in the community. 


7.1. The Role of the Teacher 


(1) Teacher is the most vital single factor in the system of 
education: It is the teacher who matters most as far as the quality 
of education is concerned. “A significant change”, in the words 
of Prem Kirpal, “in the educational process is governed by the 
extent of his receptivity and initiative’. The well-equipped teacher 
is a supreme factor in education. The framers of the second 
Five-Year Plan observed, “At all times, the teacher is the pivot in 
the system of education. This is especially the case in a period of 
basic change and reorientation.” The Secondary Education 
Commission 1952-53 also point out, “Every teacher and educationist 
of experience knows that even the best curriculum and the most 
perfect syllabus remains dead unless quickened into life by the right 
methods of teaching and right kind of teachers.” 


(2) A teacher affects enternity: Henry Adams stated so well, 
“A parent gives life but as parent he gives no more. A murderer 
takes life, but his deed Stops there. A teacher affects eternity, he 
can never tell when his influence stops.” The teacher plays an 
important role in shaping and moulding the habits, tastes, manners 
and above all the character of the students. That is how he 
affects the young for all times. For imparting good education, 
not brick and mortar, aids and equipments, however important 


they may be, but good teacher is needed. Only he can affect 
eternity. 


(3) Teacher is the Backbone of Society: The teacher, the 
national integrator as he is, is the backbone of society, particularly 
so in the remote villages. He stands as an outstanding figure 
among the illiterate and semi-illiterate families. He is their friend, 
philosopher and guide. 


(4) Teacher—the Social Engineer and the useful Social Worker: 
The teacher actively shares the responsibility for reconstructing a 


l. T.M. Stinnett, The Profession of Teaching, New Delhi, Prentice Hall 
of India, (P) Ltd. 1965, p,v. f 
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social order, the values and traditional beliefs of which are being 
eroded by the surge of new ideals and practices. He has to be a 
social engineer. 

In most of the Indian school systems, teachers are even 
assuming the role of counsellors to the community, mediating 
not merely between pupil and pupil but between pupils and parents, 
and even in the domestic affairs of the families. The indication 
is that teacher is fast becoming a useful social worker. 

(5) Teacher—a Superior Guide: At the back of every great 
man, not unoften, a good teacher is there who kindled enthusiasm, 
fostered confidence and guided him ‘to the way of progress. A. 
conqueror of the stature of Alexander the Great said, “I owe 
my birth to my father but life to my teacher.” And the poet 
Kabirdas, out of Guru and Govinda, preferred to bow to the 
Guru since it was he who had shown him the way to “see” 
Govinda. 

(6) Teacher—the Nation Builder : The teacher is always con- 
cerned with the children who are potential leaders of tomorrow. 
Tomorrow’s nation will depend upon the type of citizens trained and 
educated today in the temples of learning. On the teacher devol- 
ves the responsibility of building the nation. Humayun Kabir said 
so well, “Teachers are literally the arbiters of a nation’s destiny.” 


7.2. Teacher’s Duties 
A teacher is supposed to discharge numerous duties. For the 
ake of convenience, we shall group them under the following 


heads :— 
(1) Planning the curricular and co-curricular programme. 


(2) Organising the programme. 
(3) Supervising and guiding the pupils. 

(4) Maintenance of cumulative records etc. 
(5) Evaluating the achievement of the pupils. 


(6) Reporting. 

(7) Maintaining relations with pupils, colleagues, principal, 
parents and community for effective education. 

(1) Planning the curricular and co-curricular programme : 
Every teacher is supposed to be incharge of some curricular and 
co-curricular programme. For effectively carrying on this pro- 
gramme, he should plan it well and in advance, divide the syllabus 
into weekly and monthly units and plan it according to the time 
available, fix dates and time for the co-curricular activities, decide 
about the students who will take part, the person who will preside 


ete. 
(2) Organising the Programme : A teacher has to organise 


the various activities and programmes for which he is responsible. 
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He has to make the proper seating arrangement, arrange the audio- 
visual aids, organise the instructional work, prepare the home-work 
assignment, and arrange their effective checking. 


(3) Supervising and Guiding the Pupils: The teacher has to 
ensure regular attendance and regular work, detect irregular and 
truant pupils. He has to check the practical and written work and 
supervised study of the pupils and guide the pupils according to 
their needs. He has to supervise the co-curricular activities and 
help and guide them in proper selection. He has also to supervise 
the boarders. 

(4) Maintenance of Cumulative Records etc. : The teacher 
has to maintain the cumulative records of his wards and keep them 
up-to-date with all sorts of needed information. 

(5) Evaluating the Achievement of the Pupils : After all sorts 
of curricular and co-curricular programmes have been carried on, 
he must evaluate the achievement of the pupils, diagnose weak- 
nesses spotlight brightnesses and offer guidance in the light of 
achievements. For this purpose, he has to conduct weekly, fortnight- 
ly, monthly and terminal tests, score papers, tabulate results, 
help in the determination of policies of promotion and prepare 
results. The teacher must be fully conversant with the latest 
techniques of evaluation. 


(6) Reporting: When the achievement of the pupils has 
been assessed and the position of the child ascertained, the parents 
must be kept informed. 

(7) Maintaining Relations : The teacher has to maintain 
good relations with the pupils, colleagues, principal, parents 
and community for effective education of the children. 


7.3. Teacher’s Relations with others 


(1) Teacher’s Relations with Pupils. The following points should 
guide the teacher’s relations with his pupils :— 

(i) He must know the child fully well, discover his abilities 
aptitudes, likes, dislikes and limitations. 

(ii) He must respect the child, sympathise with his funda- 
mental needs and take geruine interest in him. The pupil should have 
faith and confidence that the teacher is sympathetic to his demands. 

(iii) He should be serious yet approachable. He should be able 
to elicit genuine and willing respect from the pupils. 

(iv) He must not suffer from a false sense of dignity. He should 
be able to come down to the level of the pupils. 

(1) His behaviour should be above board. He must act as a 
model for the pupils and must not do anything that he forbids the 
pupils to do. He must avoid such unworthy action as smoking, 
drinking, gambling, etc. 

(vi) He must be able to inspire the pupils to learn more and 
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more. It is well said, there are no dull and hard subjects, there are 
only dull and hard teachers. 

‘ (vii) Teacher should be a firm believer in fair dealings. Any 
display of favouritism will cut at the root of good relations between 
the teacher and the pupils. He should be a guide, philosopher and 
friend to all pupils. 

(viii) The teacher should be tactful in his dealings with the 
pupils. He should be able to handle the best and the weakest student 
so tactfully as to elicit the best efforts. 

(ix) He should neither flatter nor be amenable to flattery. 

(2) Teacher’s relations with his colleagues: If the school teaching 
is a co-operative enterprise, a teacher must be able to pull on well 
with the members of the staff. Readiness to join with teachers in 
other departments and work out common programme is an important 
need. He must be able to work like a team with the other members 
of the staff and must be a ready worker to fall in line with the policy 
of the school. 


He should avoid the following : 

(i) Back biting. 

(ii) Unnecessary interference in the tasks assigned to others. 

(iii) Criticism of the teaching ability of others. 
(iv) A desire for self-aggrandizement. 
(v) Lust for gold and money. 
(vi) Work against the administration. 
(vii) Untoward behaviour towards colleagues in the presence of 
the pupils. x ; 

Individuals differ in abilities and achievements. Differences can 
also arise among the colleagues due to differences of opinion, likes 
and dislikes and yet we can agree on the basic need of a pleasant 
atmosphere in the school for the welfare of all. That is why it is 
important that teachers should develop a friendly, co-operative 
attitude. A well-knit friendly faculty is a sure means of developing 
loyalty among the pupils and will provide an effective check to 
student indiscipline. 

(3) Teacher’s Relations with the Principal. Teacher should 
try to have perfect understanding with the principal. He may have 
difference of opinion on the same point but once the decisions have 
been arrived at, it is obligatory on him to carry out these decisions 
in the interest of smooth functioning of the administration. 

There must exist happy friendly relations between the teacher 
and the Principal—any form of hostility and ill-fecling is bound to 
affect adversely the tone of administration, 

Teacher's relations with the parents and the community will be 


discussed in some following chapter. 
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7.4. Special Subject-Teacher Versus Class-Teacher System 


A problem which generally taxes the brain of every principal 
is whether to have “class teacher” or ‘‘subject-teacher.’’ Each of 
these has its own merits and demerits. Let us first consider the 
arguments in favour of the subject-teacher system. 


(1) A teacher who is given the subject with which he is best 
acquainted and in which he is most interested, gives a fresh, broad 
and original treatment to his subject and stimulates in his pupils an 
interest in and enthusiasm for that subject. A special room may be 
allotted to that subject which will have the atmosphere of that subject. 


(2) This system ensures an equal distribution of interest. It is 
not possible for a class-teacher, teaching all the subjects, to be equ- 
ally interested in all subjects. But a specialist is interested in his 
subject. With the result, in every subject, class will get interesting 
teaching. 


(3) The specialist knows more about his subject, but a class- 
teacher who has to teach many subjects, cannot know all the subjects 
fully well. He cannot hope to keep up-to-date knowledge in all sub- 
jects but a specialist can. So naturally the methods of teaching are 
bound to be better under a specialist teacher system. 


(4) Contact with a number of teachers, which the subject- 

teacher system involves, broadens the pupils’ outlook and provides 
better opportunities for finding their own natural bent. 
à (5) Subject-teacher having to teach the same subject or sub- 
jects is able to plan a well-co-ordinated course of study and to re'ate 
the various stages of instruction in that subject to one another. He 
can also bring about a better adjustment of the material of instruc- 
tion to the mental level of the pupils of different grades. 


p But this is only the one side of this picture, there are arguments 
in favour of the class-teacher system also. They are as follows : 


(1) It is said that the subject-teacher is interested in the sub- 
ject but the class-teacher is interested in the class. In the words of 
Percival Wren, “There can be little real training, little discipline, 
little personal influence, little anything but poor paltry knowledge 
from the system that subordinates the boy to the subject and substi- 
tutes for the teacher personally interested in boys, the lecturer 
personaily interested in his subject! The senior boys can benefit 
by the help and guidance of a cycle of subject-teacher but children 
need the teacher—the man who studies them and knows them and 
who in the light of that knowledge and of his skill as a practical 
psychologist, can train and mould them and make | them what no 
mere subject-teacher can ever make, men and stout fellows !” 


(2) The special subject-teacher leaves his pupils and they leave 
him and he goes his way entirely regardless of their fate, only con- 
cerned with having performed with credit to himself. He is clear- 
cut, logical, precise, beautifully connected, yet avoiding all close 
jaborious exactness. He does the work and goes, but the class- 
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teacher makes the pupils work and stands and falls by what they do 
and disregards all precise plans, provided that a close, laborious and 
exact exercise of mind is the result. 


(3) A class-teacher has a better chance of balancing the work 
of a class and of gauging their progress, knowing their weaknesses 
and where to put stress. He can adjust the total demands of the 
work and the strain involved to the pupil’s capacity and with a fuller 
insight into the personalities of his pupils, assist their development 
on right lines. 


(4) One-sidedness, undue emphasis on any particular subject 
and water-tight compartmentalism of subjects are avoided. 

(5) The teacher himself has scope for variety in the work of 
the teaching when he passes from one subject to the other and thus 
sustains his interest in an undiminished measure. 


(6) In subject-teacher system, there is the danger of the subject- 
teacher’ considering only his own subject as important and ignoring 
the others, requiring too much home work for his subject and gene- 
rally putting too much stress on it. Such dangers are more easily 
avoided in the class-teacher system. 


(7) In a class-teacher system, time-table framing does not 
present problems. The class can have teaching of different subjects 
at the proper time. For instance, it is generally thought that subjects 
which are somewhat difficult should be taught when the brain of the 
child is quite fresh i.e. in the second or third period. This can be 
easily achieved in the class-teacher system but is not so easy under 
the subject-teacher sysiem. 

Conclusion :—Both the systems have their own merits and de- 
merits but the best results can be secured by the compromise of the 
two systems. In the lower classes, the class-teacher system may be 
adopted but in higher classes, subject-teacher system will do good 
and even here, given the permanent teacher in sole control of the 
class and responsible for its mental, moral and physical education, 
the visiting teacher of a special subject may be useful. In this way, 
the advantages of both the systems can be secured. 


As far as a big high school, a higher secondary or a multi- 
purpose. school is concerned, it is desirable to organise the school 
on departmental lines. A senior teacher may be made the head of 
the «department with four or five teachers as his assistants. This 
department can be left entirely in charge of the teaching of that 
particular subject. The departmental head can conduct meetings, 
plan courses of study, select text-books, evaluate achievement, bud- 


get-supplies and instructional material. 


7.5. The Essential Qualities of a Teacher 


As the teacher is to guide the pupils by his example as well as 
t, he must possess certain definite qualities. The best 


by his prece ; S i à 
x p R hose who have certain natural qualifications for the 


teachers are t 
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job. What are those ‘natural qualifications’, we shall now proceed to 
discuss. 


(1) Personality of the Teacher 


(i) The teacher must be good-looking. The young children are 
attracted by the outer charm and repelled by the shabby look of the 
teacher. The teacher must be extra-careful about cleanliness, and 
smartness of his dress. This will help him in his job. The dress 
should be decent and sober. 


(ii) The teacher should have calm nature, sweet looks, charming: 
face and pleasant demeanour, so as to exert a good influence on both 
the public and the pupils. 


(iii) His character should be above reproach. A teacher is a 
public man. He is being watched and held up as a model by the 
scores of children who look upto him for guidance. He must possess 
all those moral qualities which constitute integrity of character. 
He must be frank, sincere and honest in all dealings. These qua- 
lities will win him respect of his pupils and of the general public. 


(iv) Good mental and physical health is another essential to 
be a good teacher. Children have a right to expect a teacher who 
is strong both physically and mentally. The teacher must have 
alertness, cheerfulness and emotional stability. A person who 
is given to temper tantrum or the person who displays fear of and 
consequent retreat from decision demanding situation, will not be 
able to do justice to hisjob. Teacher must be a happy, cheerful, 
good-humoured, contented and above all an optimistic fellow. 
He should be able to take every disappointment in stride. He 
should know the secret of using frustrations as aids to his own 
spiritual development. He should be able to bear the cross because 
he knows how to make it serve higher purposes. He knows how 
to make the bitter tree of his cross bear sweet fruit. He should 
possess a philosophy of life that enables him, when he is powerless 
to change his environment, to change his soul ; he should possess 
an inner strength that may enable him even with a wound to attend 
to the wound of others. 


(v) Sociability is another essential trait for a teacher. Motiva- 
ted by a sound social philosophy, he must also make his best 
contribution to society. He must have the qualities of leadership 
—leadership that depends for its force and effectiveness upon 
character and upon the respect which one commands from others. 
He must be sociable enough to be popular amongst his students 
and colleagues. 

Qi) The teacker must have a sense of humour, Pent-up feel- 
ings and over-wrought nerves can be so easily relaxed if the teacher 
can take advantage of the humour of the situation. A good Jaugt 
during a tense moment is the best means of bringing E Gn m 
co-operative and harmonious relationships. The- las OTA tae 
no room for the confirmed pessimist and long-faced humourless 
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grouch, The classroom needs to be a happy place and it cannot 
be that without a good-natured teacher in-charge. 

Teacher should be a person with whom children can have 
normal, friendly human relationships. 


In short, the teacher must possess a well-rounded chiselled 
personality. He should be particularly careful about the following : 


(a) He must be punctual to the minute. 

(b) He must be just, fair and impartial in all dealings and 
should be known as such. 

(c) He must have pleasing manners and should be courteous 
to all. 

(d) He must respect pupil’s opinion and should invite free 
discussion in the class. 

(e) He must be able to earn respect. 

(f) He must be reasonable in his talk and in his behaviour. 


(g) He must not be too rigid, too strict—yet should be prompt 
and business-like. 


(4) He must be kind and sympathetic. 
(i) He must be extremely honest. \ 
(j) He must be self-reliant and self-directive. 


(kì He must bean enthusiast—enthusiast in child-study, an 
enthusiast in his subject and an enthusiast in the matter of 
method. 


(J) Last but not the least important, he should know himself. 
(2) Professional Efficiency 


(i) The teacher must be dedicated to his job. Teaching is not 
ev ybody’s cup of tea. Itis nota soft option. It requires hard 
lat. ar, sweat and tears. Only those who have got a genuine love 
for his calling, will be able to do the job well. Jesus Christ said 
to his disciples: “‘He that loseth his life shall find it.” There are 
joys in teaching that can only be attained by those who are sincere 
and steadfast. 

(ii) A teacher, if he is to be worthy of his calling, must continue 
to be a student all the days of his life. He must keep alive the flame 
of his own mind if he expects to kindle the minds of his students. 
“Only a burning lamp will burn another lamp.” 

(iii) The teacher must be a good experimenter because it is 
only through experiment that an advance can come. | He must 
experiment with new methods and techniques and provide enough 
opportunities to the pupils for creative work. 

(iv) The teacher must be equipped with the weapons of origina- 


` lity and creative power. He must not be a blind follower of text- 


books or course of study. These are just guides and should be 
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treated as such. There are certain class-room situations which 
call for adapting subject-matter to the level and interest of pupils. 
The individual who lacks initiative and originality will find himself 
hopelessly at sea in many class-room situations and the tragic part 
of it is that the pupils will realise it before he does. Creative 
power is what he needs : that sense of security and confidence that 
comes from being master of the situation and being able to control 
and direct activities constructively. 


©) The teacher must possess a fair knowledge of current 
affairs. He should be a voracious reader of books in his own 
subjects and other allied subjects. Today knowledge is expanding 
its frontiers—it is extremely important that he knows a lot 
about his own subject and other subjects, about his own com- 
munity and ‘other communities, about his own country and other 
countries of the world. He must possess enough information to 
satisfy the hungry souls. 

(vi) Not only the new matter but also the new methods the 
teacher must know. There is no machine more complicated or 
difficult to manipulate than man’s physical organisation and -the 
mind of man is infinitely more intricate. The teacher has to 
deal with both—the physical and the mental health of the child. 
The right type of education can never be given if this matter 
of method of teaching is neglected. Neglect of method in teach- 
ing is as fatal to the lives and development of our pupils as 
behaviour of a motor driver—who does not know how to apply 
his brakes or regulate his petrol. The petrol may be good, the 
car may be excellent, the driver a man of fine character, but if 
he does not know how to manipulate the car he is a positive danger 
to the lives of the passengers. So the efficiency in teaching can 
only be ensured if the teacher is fully conversant with the most 
progressive and up-to-date methods of teaching. 


(vii) A teacher must be the most committed student who should 
treat the facts as raw material for understanding basic relation- 
ships and the whole job of teaching as if weaving a fabric of 
relationship to attach this to so many points in the students life 
that it becomes a part of him. 


(viii) Teacher should have a sense of calling to the profession. 
“There is nothing more inspiring than having a mind unfold before 
you. Let people teach who have a calling. It is never just a 
job.” All students irrespective of their own endowments recognise 
and revere good teachers for they have seen the ‘undying fire’ 
sparkle. 


_ (ix) The teacher should not only have a legal authority to 
teach—he must also have a moral authority to do so. For a real 
teacher, teaching is not merely a money-earnifg device. To him 
itis a struggle, a life mission. He loves to teach as a musician 
loves to play as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to 
run a race. The deep satisfaction that comes from a life well- 
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lived, duties faithfully performed and torches lighted in the hearts 
and minds of young ones, are more precious to him than anything 
that external recognitions can give. 


(x) A teacher must boast of having his own code of work and 
ethics and behaviour as the architect of the nation. Unless he tears 
himself apart and raises himself from the common level, he will 
naturally get lost in the crowd and be treated as an ordinary emp- 
loyee in a ‘profession.’ 


Few, if any, states are unwilling to right the wrong done to 
the teacher if the means can be provided. But who is to provide 
the means ? 

It can be done. The sources exist, the know-how exists. 
The money cost, though large would be trivial compared with 
what the Government are spending on meeting the agitations of 
students and teachers and on those “frill’’ schemes which are being 
introduced to fill up the lacuna left by an unsatisfied teacher. 


It will be done, but onty if public opinion adds its plea to 
govermental efforts. ) 
To ignore the upsurge of discontent among the teachers and 


leave the things as they are is not to risk disaster but to make 
it certain. This is a writing on the wall—will those who matter 


heed it ? 
7.6. Indian Education Commission 1964-66 and the Teacher 


Indian Education Commission rightly said that “of all the 
different factors which influence the quality of education and its 
contribution to national development the quality, competence 
and character of teachers are undoubtedly the most significant. 
Nothing is more important than securing a sufficient supply of high 
quality recruits to the teaching profession, providing them with 
the best possible professional preparations and creating satisfactory 
conditions of work in which they can be fully effective. In view of 
the rapid expansion of educational facilities ‘expected during the 
next three plans, and specially in view of the urgent need to raise 
standard to the highest level and to keep them continually improv- 
ing, these problems have now acquired unprecedented importance 
and urgency.” 

“A programme of high priority in the proposed educational 
reconstruction, therefore, is to feed back a significant proportion 
of the talented men and women from schools and colleges into the 
educational system. For this purpose, it is necessary to make 
an intensive and continuous effort to raise the economic, social 
and professional status of teachers in order to attract young men 
and women of ability to the profession and to retain them in it as 
dedicated enthusiastic and contented workers.” 

The commission rightly sensed the problem and recommended 
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certain positive measures for the improvement of general conditions 
of teachers. 

1. Improvement in the scale of pay: The Indian Education 
Commission suggested higher scales of pay for teachers of all 
categories. The Commission suggested that a teacher in a secondary 
school should get more than what a graduate gets in other profes- 
sions. Also, the differences in the pay at different levels (primary, 
secondary etc.) should be reduced. Teachers may work at the 
primary or secondary level, but they should be paid on the basis 


of qualifications and not on the level of school. 


Teachers 


1. Teachers who have com- 
pleted the secondary school courses 
and have received two years profes- 
sional training. 


2. Graduates who have re- 
ceived one year’s training. 


3. Teachers working in 
secondary schools and having post 
graduate qualifications. 

4. Heads of 
Schools. 


Secondary 


5. Teachers in affiliated 


colleges. 


6. Teachers in University 
Departments. 


Remuneration 


Minimum for trained teachers 
+» Rs. 150 
Maximum salary to be Rs. 250 
reached in a period of 20 years. 
Selection Grade (Rs. 250-300) 
for about 15 p.c. of the cadre. 


Minimum for trained graduates 
Rs. 220, Maximum salary (to be 
Rs. 400 reached in a period of 
20 years) selection grade (for 
about 15 p.c. of cadre. 

Rs. 400-500. 


Rs. 300-600 


Depending upon the size and 
quality of school and the quali- 
fications. The principal should 
have one or the other of the 
scales of pay for affiliated col- 
leges recommended below : 
Lecturer : 
Junior scale 
Senior scale 


Rs. 300-25-600 
Rs. 400-30-640 

40-800 
Senior Lecturer Rs-700-40-11C0 
Reader : 
Principal: 1 700-40-1100 

II 800-50-1250 

IIL 1000-50-1500 


Lecturer Rs. 400-40-800-50-9:0 
Reader Rs. 700-50-1250 


Professor Rs. 1100-50-1300- 
60-1600 
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N.B. Proportion of teachers in the senior scale to those in 
the junior scale should be progressively improved. By the end of 
the 5th plan, this proportion should be raised to about 75% on an 
average. 

(a) House rent allowance, and other allowances are extra. 

(b) The scales apply uniformly to all teachers, government, 
local authority or private. 

Improving conditions of service and work: For improving 
conditions of work in educational institutions and conditions of 
service otherwise to enable teachers to function at the highest level 
of efficiency, the Commission gave some recommendations. 

1. For Improving General Conditions of Work : The Commis- 
sion suggested the following : Ù 

(i) The hours of work should be similar to those of other 
public servants. 

(ii) Work load should not be high. Account should be taken 
of non-teaching work also, such as curricular activities, tutorials, 
etc. ; 

(iii) Facilities should be provided for professional growth such 
as grants for purchase of books, grants for research, deputation to 
seminars and summer institutes. 

(iv) Terms and conditions of service in private institutions 
should be the same as in Government Institutions. 

(v) New conduct and discipline rules should be framed. 

(vi) Arbitration Boards or Committees should be established 
to look into the appeals and grievances of teachers and to consider 
matters relating to suspension, dismissal etc. 

2. Additional Source of Income: A teacher has few additional 
sources of income. Private tuitions are most common, but they 
lower the morale, status and efficiency of the teacher. Indian Edu- 
cation Commission, therefore, recommended that private tuitions 
should be disallowed and controlled. Special coaching for children 
who need may be arranged onan institutional basis. Teachers doing 
extra coaching to such gifted or backward children may be paid 
adequate remuneration. The Commission recommended that exa- 
minership may be permitted though care should be exercised to see 
that the concession is not abused and that teaching work does not 
suffer. i j 
3. Security of Service : Full security of tenure should be 
guaranteed. Services should not be terminated, transfers should 
not be made and increments should not be stopped without adequate 
grounds. i. 

4, Retirement Benefits : _ Indian Education Commission re- 
commended that the normal retirement age for the teacher should 
be 60 years, with a provision for extension upto 65 years on condi- 
tion of physical fitness. In some cases, it may be extended even upto 
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70 years. As per Provident Fund, higher rate of interest should 
be given to teachers, and for this purpose a better system of investing 
these funds should be devised. All teachers should be required to 
contribute to the provident fund. The teacher should be entitled to 
employer’s contribution even with less than five years’ service. Provi- 
dent fund may be invested in Post Office Savings Bank or in enter- 
prises which gave 6 p.c. interest. 


5. Triple Benefit for Teachers: The Indian Education Com- 
mission recommended that Triple Benefit Scheme i.e. pension-cum- 
provident fund-cum-insurance should be instituted for all teachers. 


6. Residential Accommodation: The Commission recommen- 
ded that every effort should be made to increase residential accom- 
modation for teachers in rural areas and state subsidies should be 
made available for the purpose. A programme of building, cons- 
truction and grant of adequate house rent allowance should be 
adopted in big cities. Co-operative housing scheme for teachers should 
be encouraged and loans on favourable terms should be made avail- 
able for construction of houses. 


7. Welfare Services: The Commission suggested the stren gth- 
ening of the welfare services already started by Government of 
India. It recommended that all teachers should contribute 13 pic. 
of their salaries and the State should pay an equal amount. The 


fund should be administered by joint committees of representatives 
of teachers and government. 


. 8. Other Free Services: (i) The children of teachers should 
be given free education throughout the school stage. 


(ii) Teachers should get a concessional railway pass to any part 


of India once in five years on payment of a reasonable contribution 
to his salary. 


(iii) Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps 
or to attend educational conferences, seminars etc. should be given 
travel concessions and leave facilities, 


s (iv) They should be given free medical attention and treatment 
in hospitals and dispensaries. 


9. Facilities for Women Teachers: Special facilities should 


be given to women teachers. Part-time teachership, in the case of 
married women, should be allowed. 


10. Library and Research Facilities should be granted to 
teachers. 


Improving Social. Status : For improving the social status of 
the teacher, the Commission gave many suggestions : 


if Invitations to Functions: The teacher should be invited 
to all important public and state functions, 


D Representation in Higher Bodies : 
given representation in State Advisory Bo 
lative Council, Senate of the University, 


The teacher should be 
ard of Education, Legis- 
Examination Bodies, Munici- 
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palities and other public organisations. The Commission recommen- 
ded that teachers should be free to exercise all civic rights enjoyed 
by citizens and should be eligible for public offices at the local, dist- 
rict or state or national level. No legal restrictions should be placed 
on their participation in elections, but while doing so, they are to 
be expected to proceed on leave. 

3. Educational Consultations: The Commission recommend- 
ed that consultations should be held with the teachers on matters 
relating to school education, general and professional education of 
teachers and their salaries and conditions of work. 


4. Constituting Joint Teachers’ Councils :—The Commission 
recommended the constitution of joint teachers councils in each state 
and Union Territory to discuss all matters relating to teachers’ 
salaries, conditions of work and service and welfare service. 


5. National Awards: The Commission recommended that 
the scheme of giving national and state awards should be made more 


effective by : 


(i) increasing the number of national awards to 500, so that 
200 awards are distributed to secondary teachers and the remaining 
to primary teachers. 

(ii) Strengthening the selection committee. 


(iii) Giving travelling allowance to the awardees similar to that 
sanctioned for Class I Officer of the Government of India. 


In addition to these incentives, the following devices can also 
help in improving the status of the teachers ; 

(iv) Honours and Distinctions :—Teachers should be given 
public recognition through merit certificates, medals, and other 
honours. 

The Commission also suggested that teachers’ training pro- 
gramme should be made more effective by removing the isolation 
of teacher training, improving the quality of professional training 
and making the teacher grow professionally continuously through 
short-term courses, refresher courses, workshops, seminars, confer- 
ences. study circles and clubs, etc. 


The time has come to improve the lot of the teacher of the 
nation’s children. The commission gave the right direction. 
Improvement of the lot of teachers is the basis of progress and is 
the best guarantee for attracting the reasonable percentage of top 
grade youth to this noble profession and saving the country from 
a headlong catastrophe. Conditions must be created where a 
youngman ‘chooses’ teaching and stays in teaching. If this 
is not done, it means that there continually will be an erosion 
of the cultural life of our country. If persons of inadequate ability 
enter into the teaching profession, the next generation will be 
deficient to a great extent. The Commission gave a rousing call 
for immediate action, Action must be taken here and now by 
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those who possess the power to bind and loose before it is too 
late. We must save the teacher for there lies the safety of the 
nation ! 


Highlights 


1. Teacher is a vital component of school administration. 

2. He has a significant role to play in the educational 
set-up. 

(i) He is the most vital single factor in the system of 
education. 

(ii) He effects eternity. 

(iii) He is the backbone of society. 

(iv) He is a social engineer and useful social worker. 

(v) He is a superior guide. 

(vi) He is a nation builder. 


3. Teacher has to discharge numerous duties in the school 
programme. 


4. Teacher’s relations with the teachers, pupils, principal and 
community must be fair and cordial. 


5. Teacher should have these qualities—good personality 
professional efficiency, leadership, sense of humour, integrity, origi- 
nality and creative power. 


6. Teachers should be properly recruited. They m 
provided with good status and good service conditions. ee 


7. Indian Education Commission gave a number of recom- 
mendations to improve conditions of work and status of the 
teacher. 


Problems and Assignments 


1. “All the recommendations for the im 
A ; provement of educa- 
tion are meaningless unless right type of teacher ited” 
Discuss, ers are recruited. 

2. Of all the different factors which i i 

É : eee influence the quality of 
education and its contribution to national development the gaali 
competence and character of teachers are undoubtedly the most 
significant. In the light of the statement, mention what should 
be done for the professional growth of teachers and their economic 
security ? 


3. From your personal stud 
ION ToN I y of some succes: i 
some essential qualities which contributed to their sc zi 


Me Merai shortessay on The teacher we need in India 


5. “The way to child-centred educati 
teacher-centred schools.” Discuss, cation can only be through 
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6. “No system of education can rise higher than its teachers.” 
What role can be played by teachers to make democracy a success 
in our country ? 

7. Analyse the roles of a teacher under the following heads. 

(a) Teaching and guiding children. (b) Contact with the local 
community. (c) Relationship with the principal and colleagues. 
(d) Administrative duties. 

8. Discuss in detail the recommendations of Indian Educa- 
tion Commission, 1964-66 regarding the working conditions and 
the status of the teacher. 
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THE PUPILS 


Admission of Pupils—Pupil Attendance—Classification of Pupils 
—Factors for Determining the size of a Class—Basis of classifi- 
cation—The Ungraded school—Promotion of Pupils—Principles 
of Promotion—Kinds of Promotion—Examination on basis of 
Promotion—Solutions of Promotion Probiems—Special classes 
for the Exceptional Children—Education of the Gifted—Edu- 
cation of the Retarded Pupils—Highlights—Problems. and 
Assignments—Select References. 


The pupils are the legitimate occupants of the school—it is for 
them that all educational efforts are organised. It is they who occupy 
the focus of the lime light—the pivgt, the centre of educational 
administration. It is for their all round wholesome development that 
curricula are designed and planned, plant is set, qualified 
teachers and principals are appointed, auxiliary services are arran- 
ged. In fact, pupil is the measure of all these endeavours and is all 
important. In fact, he is the common denominator in the arithmetic 
of educational administration. In this chapter, we shall discuss some 
very important problems regarding pupils—their admission, atten- 
dance, classification, and promotion. As there are different types of 
secondary schools in our country, the mode of dealing with all these 
problems differ from school to school and from state to state. 


8.1. Admission of Pupils 


There are three major points where problem of admission is 
very important. The beginning of primary school i.e. in class I, the 
beginning of class VI and the beginning of high school i.e. in class 
IX. Some states hold departmental examinations for all pupils com- 
pleting primary and middle school education. In others, depart- 
mental examination is held at the completion of middle school edu- 
cation only. The marks secured in these examinations serve as the 
criteria for admission to the next class, In states, where there are no 
such public examinations, the high school principal can hold an 
admission test for admitting pupils in VI and X classes. The admis- 
sion to other classes is done in two ways—the pupil should produce 
a certificate from the school last attended, failing which the pupil is 


given a test and is then admitted the class fc ich | 
be found fit, to the class for which he may 
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Admissions are generally made within the first term of the 
school year only. Under special circumstances, the transfer of the 
parents etc., admissions may be made in the course of the academic 
year. 

Indian Education Commission recommended that the first pub- 
lic examination should come at the end of first 10 years of school. 


8.2. Pupil Attendance 


For teaching-learning process to go on smoothly and satisfac- 
torily, pupil attendance for the maximum of working days is essential. 
Without regular attendance, learning will be interrupted—the breaks 
in between will lead to so many problems. For good learning to take 
place, pupils must be punctual and regular. 

Poor attendance and consequent wastage and stagnation is one 
of the biggest taxing problems of school administration. It is the 
mother of all pupil problems. Let us study the causes of poor 


attendance. 
Drop out behaviour—its causes and how to check it ? 


The causes of drop out behaviour have been found to be com- 
plex. Usually more than one factor is responsible for making a 
student drop out of school. Commonly reported causes are : 


1. Low achievement : With the usual exceptions, drop outs get 
poorer grades, score low on standardized tests, show invariably a 
record of subject or grade failure, and are usually retarded by one or 


two years. 

2. Low socio-economic status : The majority of drop outs come 
from families of low socio-economic status. This has important 
implications for education. As is well-known, such families usually 
do not value education greatly, and_are often actively resentful in 
sending their children to school. There is no pressure on a person 
coming from such a family to continue in school. On the contrary, 
there is sometimes a pressure on such ga person to withdraw from 


school. 

3. Size of the school and its classes : The rate at which children 
leave before completing high -chool has_a direct bearing on the 
size of the schools and its classes. Schools with larger enrolment 
and larger classes tend to higher percentage of drop outs than 


smaller schools. 

4. Lack of a sense of belonging : Most children leave school 
because they feel no sense of belonging to the school. They are 
dissatisfied with school, they are unable to get along with teaching. 
Finding no source of attraction, they leave the school at the first 


opportunity. i 
5. Inadequate curriculum: At times, curriculum offerings 
are too poor to hold the pupils jn the school, Thus they leave 


the school. 
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6. Non-participation in school activities: Existence of few 
co-curricular activities in school and lesser participation by the 
pupils also contribute to the drop out behaviour. A pupil does 
not find anything interesting, challenging and exciting to keep 
him occupied—thus he leaves school. Researches have shown that 
those who leave school early are not significantly involved in 


co-curricular activities. They are usually the “left outs’ who 
feel out of place. 


In a democratic set up the school is responsible for the 
maximum development of all students. {t has a definite responsi- 
bility toward those who, for one reason or another, are not able to 
complete the secondary school programme. What can the school 
do for such students so that they are retained in school ? Apart 
from defeating the ideal of good education, drop out results in 
serious loss of human resources. We have to find out ways and 
means to keep these children in school for their own good and for 
the good of the country. Some suggestions are listed below. 

1. Rich and Diversified Curriculum: Rich and diversified 
curriculum can help the schools increase their holding power. 
Every child whe comes to school should find something to satisfy 
his need and aptitudes. 


2. Educating Parents: To counteract the influence of the 
parents for non-attendance, the school should try to Teach such 
families and try to educate them regarding the advisability of 
keeping their child in school. 

3. Provision of Guidance Service: Guidance services have 
an important role to play in preventing drop outs. Apart from 
identifying the potential drop out, guidance services can make 
his school experiences more meaningful for him by helping him 
to plan his programme in accordance with his interests and 
abilities, by diagnosing his special difficulties and providing 
remedial help where necessary. Through counselling, he can be 
helped to understand the current outlook for the employment of 
drop outs and the need for finishing high school. 


8.3. Classificatiun of Pupils 
Sound Classification Necessary 


The fact that “the nucleus of school organisation is sound- 
classification” cannot be denied. A good class is not a mere 
aggregation of children, arbitarily grouped, as a matter of mecha- 

` nical administrative convenience, but the members of a class are 
related by common interests, equal or almost equal attainments, 
simrlar aptitudes and common aims. A*class is a homogeneous 
group of pupils—homogencity existing in the various spheres of 
human attainment—intellectual, physical, social and emotional. 

_ Classification is a necessary and at the same time an embar- 
rassing problem of school administration. This is so because it is 


very diflicult to group the complex individuals into homogeneous 
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units called classes. Particularly in the world of today when 
education has been psychologised, when the individual has come 
to the forefront in the arena of education it is said that the class 
system is going to meet its death. But it should be remembered 
that although the patient is in a bad way, the corpse is hardly 
yet available for the post-mortem ! The class, as a unit of teaching, 
may disappear ; but as a unit of organisation, it will certainly stay 
until we have a better method of organisation to replace it. 
Advantages of Class-system 

(i) Class makes the child socially conscious. The class as 
has been said above, is not a mere aggregatioa or conglomeration 
of children, but they are related by common interests. The very 
fact that interests are common, provides them with incentives of 
work. Each individual is enabled to measure his own ability 
against those of others. A strong stimulus to activity is furnished 
through emulation and co-operation. We are in entire agreement 
with L.P. Jacks when he says that the most precious art in the 
world is that by which crowds can be turned into communities. 
School is undoubtedly the first and foremost agency which can 
perform this duty most efficiently. With a community life of its 
own, it is an excellent training ground for children and the class 
is an organisation in this socicty. When the child cannot live in 
this small organisation on a co-operative basis, how can we expect 
that he will be able to pull on well in a very complex world where 
co-operation is a necessity. So as opposed to individual treatment 
the child will become socially conscious through a class. He will 
learn to sacrifice his own interests for the interests of his class and 
this may form the very basis of his later sacrifices for his community, 


nation and country. 

(ii) Again, the advantages of collective teaching lie in the dis- 
covery and removal of misunderstandings which haye arisen during 
individual and group work. It is also useful in clearing up of general 
difficulties which arise in individual and group work. 

(iii) Time and money are also saved by class methods. If indivi- 
dual methods are followed, the cost of education will certainly go up 
manifold. This fact alone may result in reducing the scope and 
extent of the most humanitarian and essential service. In class 
methods we see that one teacher can teach a class of 30 pupils 
or so at one time and thus the cost thereof is within manageable 
limits. : i 
(iv) There are some subjects especially inspirational subjects 
which can be taught better to a class than to an individual. History, 
Music and Religious Instruction are examples of such subjects. 
The “sympathy of numbers” in these cases is extremely helpful to 


the quality of instruction. 

(v) The class-system is based on the principles of equality and 
co-operation and these are necessary, if we are to save ourselves 
from class-distinctions. If we provide education to a few only 
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instead of giving general education to the masses, we shall be on the 
high road to creating a new class of intellectual aristocracy. This 
will be against the very foundations of democracy. 


(vi) Lastly, it should be carefully borne in mind that pupils 
learn not only from teachers but from each other also. The class 
system, which permits free mixing of pupils, helps in that direction 
and provides facility for the same. 


Disadvantages of Class-system 


As opposed to a few advantages of class system, there are 
some disadvantages also : 


(i) Individuality is ignored in class teaching. The class-teach- 
ing is based on the assumption that the differences between 
individual children are not of encugh significance to be considered 
in the organisation of class-room procedure, that all pupils will 
react in a similar manner to similar situations and will progress 
at the same rate. But this is not the case in reality. Nothing in 
the world presents a greater range of variety within the type 
than a class of boys. There is the mathematician, the linguist, 
the scientist, the artist, the clever-handed, the subtle, the dull, 
the keen, the lazy, the weak, the amenable, the slow, the thorough, 
the superficial and there are the knave. the fool, the righteous ! 
There are as many types as there are boys. Individuality is generally 
jgnored by the class-teaching. As opposed to this, individual 
instruction makes for the development of initiative and indivi- 
duality. Mass teaching so often tends to exercise memory and 
memory alone. Individual methods teach pupils to think, feel and 
act for themselves and not subordinate themselves to the majority 
without rhyme or reason. The very attitude of the pupil to 
school and school work undergoes a fundamental change from 
being passive recipients of knowledge to becoming active partners 
in the work. 


(ii) In a class, the teacher adjusts his teaching to the average 
child, but an all-round average pupil is a statistical myth. However 
homogeneous the class may be, there is no average boy in it. In 
fact, no two boys are identical in ability, energy, tastes aptitudes 
and the desire to learn. „No doubt, children have exactly the 
same gifts and potentialities of body and soul. So the uniform 
intellectual diet that the teacher offers to the class often suits 
none completely. There is the danger of holding back the 
bright and over-pushing the dullards. If the teacher directs his 
attention to the bright section, the dull are dragged along hurriedly 
beyond the natural pace of their mental process and suffer a severe 
strain physically and mentally. If the teacher directs his attention 
to the weak, there is the danger of making the bright also weak 
and thus turning them into backward children. But this is not 
the case under the individual work system. In this case, each 
pupil works according to his own ability and apptitude. 
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(iii) In a class system, individuals cannot derive equal benefit 
from the teacher’s efforts which are considerably wasted through 
lack of adjustment to individual needs. In the words of Sultan 
Mohiyuddin: “It is like pouring water from a bucket into bottles 
with necks of different sizes; some bottles get more and some 
less and a great part is spilt.” But under an individual work 
system, the teacher gets far more real satisfaction from his work. 
When dealing with his pupils individually, he is able to understand 
and meet their difficulties. He is able to make sure that his 
pupils understand his explanations. He is able to vary his way 
of dealing with a view to suit different individuals. In this way, 
he is being of real help to his pupils and, in point of fact, he is 
being of far more help to large numbers of them than he can 
possibly be under a system of class-teaching. He can put in 
more time- with those who need it, and he is able to teach them 
how to think and work for themselves. In every way, the teacher 
realizes that he is doing the job for which he is inthe school much 
more efficiently and this naturally gives him satisfaction. Work- 
ing with such a scheme may and does mean harder work for the 
teacher, but the extra work entailed is certainly well worthwhile. 


(iv) Class organisation takes no care of the individual rates of 
progress. All pupils have to devote a fixed time to a fixed subject. 
But some students need less time for History and more for Geogra- 
phy, while with others the reverse is the case. In the case of class- 
teaching, however, all have to work uniformly. 


8.4. Factors for Determining the Size of a Class 


The size of a class can be determined by a number of factors. 
They are as follows = 

It is evident from the above that neither class-teaching for 
individual instruction are unmixed blessings in themselves. Class- 
teaching, therefore, is not the order of the day only because it 
costs less but it is necessary and inevitable because of its utility. 
The best method consequently would be a combination of both 
the methods. Individual work should be judiciously interspersed 
with class-teaching ; or the classes should be made so small that 
it should be possible for every teacher to study each pupil indi- 
vidually, have personal contact with him and discover his likes 
and dislikes, tastes and aptitudes. We, therefore, advocate the 
intermingling of opposites so that evils of both may be avoided and 
their good points ‘incorporated and made use of. , 

(i) The grade :—The size of class would depend on the grade 
of the school—whether it is a part of the primary, middle or high 
school. If it is primary, the number should be less than in the 
middle or high school, because individual attention is more 
necessary in the initial stages. In the primary class, the number 
should not be above twenty-five but in middle and high school 
classes, the number may go up to thirty and in exceptional cases 
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up to 35. Some writers are of the opinion that forty-five is the 
optimum of the size of group. / 


(ii) Subject taught :—The size of the class would depend on 
the subject taught. As mentioned already in the foregoing pages, 
there are some subjects which need emotional appeal such as music, 
religious instruction, poetry etc. In the case of these subjects, 
therefore, classes can be made bigger. In case of practical subjects, 
however, individual treatment is necessary and here smaller classes 
are inevitable. 


(iii) Personality of the teacher :—The personality of the teacher 
is also one of the greatest single factors in education. It is operative 
as much in class-teaching and management as in the social aspects 
of school life. Large classes, therefore, should not be given to an 
untrained teacher ; they should be put under the charge of gifted 
teachers with special qualities of head and heart. 


(iv) Size of the class-room :—In every case, the size of the 
class-room is also to be considered. If it is not big enough to 
accommodate 35 pupils, how can that class be made of 35,pupils. 
Although this sort of consideration does not, as a tule, arise yet 
when it does, it is decisive. > 


Indian Education Commission recommended the following 
maximum number for the different stages of school education : 


Lower Primary sero U) 
Higher Primary ERAS 
Lower Secondary ) -40 


Higher Secondary J 


(v) The special purpose for which a class is formed is 
another consideration in the determination of the number of a class. 
If the class is a teaching unit, the number will necessarily be small ; 
but if the class is only an organizing unit, the number might be large. 


These are some of the factors determining the size of the 


class. But the real problem before us is the problem of sound 
classification. The question before us is, “Is it the business of 
the school to teach and train every boy or is it enough to offer 
knowledge which only the clever and hard working boys can take 
and digest? ? The answer to this question involves the gravest 
differences in organisation in schools, We are not concerned with 
inanimate matter in schools but “the eternal problem of education” 
as Mazzini says, “is the eternal problem of human nature.” 
Classification of children is not an easy matter It is a vexed, 
embarrassing and intricate problem which at times bafiles the 
ingenuity of even the most successful principals. 


8.5. Basis of Classification 
(i) Chronological age : 
basis of classification. 


children as well 
chronological 


It is considered by some as the 
, But there are backward and retarded 
as bright and gifted ones. In view of this, the 
age may only be taken as a starting point for an 
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investigation in regard to the mental and scholastic standing of a 
pupil. It, by itself, does not indicate what the pupil has already 
done in regard to school work or can do in future. These are the 
main hindrances in the way of adopting chronological age as the 
basis of classification and they are formidable indeed. 


(ii) Mental age: It is another basis of classification 
commonly adopted now-a-days. It is especially useful in classi- 
fication of pupils on entry into aschool, and particularly on 
admission to a primary school where past achievement in school 
subjects is comparatively of less account, as compared to other 
classes of school. It is so because the intelligence tests test largely 
the innate ability and not acquired knowledge. But for grades of 
education beyond primary, intelligence tests alone do not furnish 
an adequate basis for classification. Experience points to the 
desirability of classifying pupils in primary school mainly by 
general intelligence rather than by attainment and in higher grades 
by both attainment and general intelligence. 


(iii) Biotypological Examination: An examination of each 
child, embracing all the aspects of his personality—anthropometric, 
sexological, chemical and urinary, physiological, psychological, 
general, medical and psychiatric—is now suggested as a basis for 
classification. Although each individual is in a way unique and 
classification into types is not supported by modern psychology 
yet a classification of biological types is not considered impracti- 
cable. Therefore, it is quite desirable to keep complete biotypo- 
logical record of every pupil in every school. It might contain a 
full account of his personality including the teacher’s observation 
regarding his social behaviour, powers of leadership, and the 
emotional and other side of his character which cannot be easily 
assessed by objective techniques. This record certainly proves 
very useful for guidance regarding the selection of the course of 
study, vocation or preparation and even for reorganisation of the 
system of education. 


(iv) Attainment in school subjects may also provide another 
basis for classification. The students might be examined in important 
subjects and thus they might be classified and promoted. This 
would be much better if scholastic tests are supplemented by 
“intelligence tests”. 


Elasticity in classification required: It has been already said 
that no two pupils work at the same rate. Flexibility in classifi- 
cation is absolutely necessiiry. There are two courses open for 
this—one is by having two or more courses of study differing in 
the amount of work to be done, but with the same minimum 
amount for work expected of all ; the other is by having a single 
course of study for all and accelerating the pace of the bright 
pupils and slackening that of the slower ones. The first course 
has been more widely adopted in England. In that country 
pupils are divided into three categories at the age of 11 and 
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then admitted into different schools, depending » upon their 
achievements and capacity. The triple-track that is provided 
has varying bias in each case. In the case of superior pupils, 
emphasis is on academic work, whereas in the case of pupils 
below the average, the course is less ambitious and emphasis is 
laid on practical work. Provision is made for the average as transfer 
from one track to another, according to the progress made. This 
plan of differentiation tends to avoid a heavy incidence of failure 
and other undesirable results of a uniform standard for all 
children in the class. It is, however, argued in some cases that 
such type of argument is defective. The segregation of backward 
pupils from the superior and the gifted children deprives the 
stimulus of the former and incentive of the latter. But in our 
opinion a child below average does not get much incentive from a 
pupil much above him. He emulates rather a boy who is only a 
litile ahead of him and whom he can overtake if he wills. This 
method, therefore, can and should be adopted but provision and 
arrangements must be made for a periodic re-test and re-classi- 
fication. 


8.6. The Ungraded Schoo} 


The latest research findings in child rearing and education 
have pointed out the unsuitability of graded schools for the normal 
development of the child. The graded pattern is compared with 
Procrustean standard. In the words of Goodland and Anderson, 
“Certain time-honoured practices of pupil classification, while 
perhaps not lethal, trap school age travellers in much the same 
fashion as Procrustes’s has trapped the unwary. Then, the content 
of the work is laid out within the grade to be ‘covered’ and to a 
degree, ‘mastered’. The slow are pulled and stretched to fit the 
grade. Sometimes because their God-given limbs lack enough 
elasticity—they are non-promoted or left behind, when perhaps 
another year of stretching will do the trick. The quick are 
compressed and contracted to fit the grade. In time, they learn 
to adapt to a pace that is slower than their natural one.” ~ 


Planned flexibility is a key to maximum growth. 


The Education Commission also recommended that it would 
be desirable to treat the lower primary stage covering classes I to 
IV as an ungraded unit, because this would help the children 
coming from different backgrounds to advance at their own pace. 
As the conditions in most primary schools, however, are not 
favourable to the general adoption of this procedure, the Commi- 
ssion recommended that the experiment should be tried out in the 
beginning in classes I and Il which should be regarded as a single 
ungraded unit. This will put an end to the existing practice of 
detentions in class I and the drop outs and wastage resulting 
therefrom, und will also provide continuity and flexibility in the 
educational programme of the first two classes. The two year 
block may be divided into two groups, one for slow learners and 
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the other for fast learners to enable different pupils to proceed at 
the level of their ability and move from one unit to another. If 
the experiment regarding the ungraded unit succeeds in classes 
I and I, it may be extended to the remaining classes of the lower 
primary stage. 


8.7. Promotion of Pupils 


The last issue naturally raises the issue of the promotion of 
pupils. The promotion of pupils is one of the most important problems 
confronting teachers and administrators. The effects of promotion 
upon the child and home are lasting and may be for good or evil. A. 
failure may be the turning point in a pupil’s life. It may cause him 
to put forth more effort and better school work, or it may cause him 
to take the opposite attitude. The philosophy the administrators have, 
affects their thinking on the question of promotions. Promotional 
practices are directly dependent upon the organisation, the admini- 
tration and the curriculum carried on in g soł0ol system. 


8.8. Principles of Promotion 


One of the things that are often neglected by the administration 
of a school system is a positive promotion policy. Itis the duty of 
the administrator to see that each school unit co-operatively works 
out definite promotion policies which may be followed by all teachers 
throughout the school system. These policies should bé made known 
to all pupils and patrons of the school so that there will be no mis- 
understanding by anyone concerned. There are certain principles 
which should be borne in mind. We now proceed to consider them. 

(i) Promotion should be decided on the basis of the individual 
pupils, _ 

(ii) Promotion should be on the basis of many factors. The final 
decision as to whether a particular pupil should be promoted, should 
rest not merely on academic accomplishments, but also on what 
result in the greatest good to the all-round development of the 
individual. 

(iii) In order that promotion procedures may be more or less uni- 
form throughout a particular school system, a definite set of factors 
‘should be agreed upon which each teacher will take into consideration 
in forming his judgment as to whether or not a particular pupil should 
be promoted. 

(iv) Criteria for promotion must take into consideration the 
curriculum offerings of the next higher grade or units and the flexibi- 
lity of its organisation, its courses of study and its methods. 

(v) It is the duty of the next higher grade or unit to accept pupils 
who are properly promoted to it—from the lower grade or unit and to 
adopt its work to fit the needs of those pupils. 

(vi) Promotion procedures demand continuous analysis and study 
of cumulative pupil case history record in order that refinement of 
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procedure may result and guess work and conjecture be reduced to a 
minimum. 


(vii) Promotion should not be dependent on any purely quanti- 
tative mathematical grade or combination of grades. It should not 
be based on a single sort of measurement or on a set of tests given at 
a single time. But it should be a gradual process—beginning when 
the year’s work begins and based on every task, that is done during 
that period. 


(viii) It should be a co-operative process in which the child is 
consciously participating. Definite standards of efficiency by which 
the child can daily judge his own work, should be kept before him. 
He should be required to criticise constantly his own attainments, 
discover his own deficiencies and record his own standing. 


(ix) The reports to parents should be such as to keep them fully 
aware of the probability of advancement and means of avoiding demo- 
tion. No friction should ever arise from questions of promotion. 
Such should be the spirit of the school and of its relations to parents 
that promotion would never be thought of as a matter of favouritism. 
Neither teacher nor pupil should regard promoting a child as favou- 
ring him or retarding him or as a point on which there could be a 
difference of desire between them. 


(x) It is not the teacher's business to size and reject but to detect 
and demonstrate to the pupil his deficiencies and to guide him in’ 
remedying them. A teacher who cannot locate the pupil's difficulty 
early in the year and plan with him remedial work or who does not 
know until the term is over that the child's work is sufficient for the 
promotion, should not be entrusted with the decision of the matter. 

Keeping pupils in suspense as to their promotion is an objec- 
tionable sort of incentive. It induces cramming and spasmodic efforts 
rather than sustained work. Reward for efforts, like punishment for 
wrong doing, should be so sure, so prompt and so obviously self- 
acting that just us soon as a child has done his duty well, he should 
know that so far as that task is concerned, he is already promoted. 
In a word. the rigid and arbitrary rule must give way to the flexible, 
sympathetic rule in matters of grading and organisation. 


8.9. Examination as Basis of Promotion 
The formal examination. despite its educative usefulness, has 


been thoroughly discredited as a sole basis of premotion, because of 
the following reasons :-- 


(A) It is not a reliable measure of attainment. Three sources of 
chance enter into its use—child’s physical and mental condition at 
the time of the examination, scope of the particular question asked, 
different standards among teachers er of the same teacher ut diferent 
times. 

(ii) So far as formal examinaticn tests anything, it tests 
appearance rather than real attainms its. verbal memory rather than 
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more useful abilities, the crammed knowledge of the examination day 
rather than the abilities which will be available in iater life. 


(iii) It has a pernicious effect on the pupil’s study and habits 
of study. It puts a premium on neglecting work through the term 
and on cramming just before the examination. It rewards 
skill in “‘spotting, the teacher”, “‘bluffing”, memorising, and other 
temporary make-shifts rather than a true love of knowledge and 
desire for permanent growth. It is the devi’s own device for leading 
pupils into temptation. 


(iv) As an incentive to work, it fails to stimulate those who 
are most in need of being aroused while the over-sensitive and too 
ambitious are affected beyond reason or profit. 


() The physical strain arising from examination promotion 
has brought nervous breakdown and even death in some cases to the 
most ambitious and deserving children. 


8.10. Kinds of Promotion 


(i) Annual Promotions: The grading of school work on the 
annual basis and promotion of pupils at the end of each year has 
been the traditional form of promotions. These are not only econo- 
mica! but also easy to administer. There is no need of big class- 
rooms and a large number of members on the staff. Subject matter of 
instruction can be organised and developed in large convenient units 
in annual system of promotions. This also gives scope for variation 
in the rate of progress, according to the difficulty of the matter dealt. 
The teacher has the same batch of pupils for a longer time and can 
know their needs better and thus can adopt the methods of work 
more effectively to their needs. 

The main defect of the Annual promotions is that a pupil who 
fails in ene subject has unnecessarily to repeat the work of the whole 
year, even in the subjects in which he has attained a good standard. 
Repetition generally leads to dullness and an ultimate dislike for 
work. Moreover, detention of pupils does not give them sufficient 
chances to speed up their steps if they have missed somewhere. 

(ii) Combined Annual and Terminal Promotions: This is a 
compromise of the annual and terminal promotions. Average pupils 
might be promoted annually while superior ones might be promoted 
after shorter intervals. The main advantage o: such a plan is that 
the average pupil is not overpushed while the ‘uperior one is not 
pushed back. Each can go on his own pace. Under such type of 
promotion. the child of average ability has an opportunity for re- 
capitulation and revision. The more intelligent and more indus- 
trious boy, promoted from lower class, has a chance to make good 
the ground lost in the first term. 

(iii) One Hundred Per cent Plan: There are some schools in 
America which follow what is known as the one hundred per cent 
promotion plan. This provides for so many years of school ex- 
perience, during which all children move along with their age group 
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without regard to subject-matter achievements. Social maturity is 
the criterion for grouping. Grade level is abandoned, and groups 
are designated as the “‘first year group”, “‘fifth year group” or 
“twelfth year group” and so forth. This plan of promotion really 
considers the development of whole child not merely subject achievement 
as the major concern of the school. When administrators, teachers 
and parents realize that children grow in all ways each day and each 
year, and that the total growth is the important problem of the 
school, the one hundred per cent promotion plan will be considered 
and probably will be adopted on a much wider scale. 


(iv) Trial Promotions: Trial promotion is an administrative 
scheme of giving those pupils who fail or those who are known as 
“border line” cases a chance in the next higher grade or subject. 
Experiments show that a large percentage of those pupils who are 
given trial promotions do about as well in the next grade as they 
did in the past year and better than some who were regularly pro- ` 
moted. The success of the pupil who has been promoted on trial 
depends upon his attitude and maturity and upon the ability of the 
teacher to make the necessary adjustments that will help the child 
to succeed. There are administrators and teachers who are very 
much opposed to trial promotions. They feel that the effect of 
demotion, if found necessary, will be far more harmful to the pupil 
than outright failure. 


. (v) Semi-annual Promotions: It is argued that promoting 
twice a year would reduce the amount of retardation and at the 
same time accelerate the brighter pupils. But this plan appears to 
be much more expensive to operate. It also fails to make the neces- 
sary changes in the school to meet the need of the individuals. It 
makes two entrance dates for first grade children all right but this 
often proves to be a disadvantage in those cases where children 
enter the first grade in the middle of the year and move to a school 
which do not have semi-annual promotions. 


(iv) Special or Double Promotions : In some schools, there is 
a fad among school people to give certain pupils who have high 
achievement in subject-matter a double promotion. The entire basis 
for such promotion is social maturity, health and age. The argu- 
ment advanced in favour of special or double promotion is that 
it gives the superior child a chance to work at his own level of ability. 
But this type of promotion often puts very young immature children 
into an older group of pupils with whom they are socially mal- 
adjusted. It causes teachers additional problems because of the 
immaturity of children and the diversity of intcrests. Special or 
double promotion is not advisable except when the pupil is overage 
or more mature than his class-mates, as well as more advanced in 
subject-matter achievement. So, many factors must be considered 
before a child is denied a year’s experience in the school. 


(vii) Subject Promotion : Subject promotion has never been 
followed to a great extent in the lower elementary grades but has 
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been used extensively in junior and senior high schools. Ifa pupil 
carries four subjects in the high school and fails in one, ke repeats 
only the subject in which he failed. This is a sort of school adjust- 
ment which can be of great help to the individual. However, if a 
pupil fails in a subject he will have to make up the deficiency in 
some manner before he can graduate in time. The common methods 
used for making up such failures are by having private tuitions or 
attending some academies. But this practice is not sound because 
if a child cannot do satisfactory work with a normal load, he 
certainly will not do satisfactory work with a greater than normal 
load. 


Solution of Promotion Problems: It is generally seen that most 
schemes for securing better promotional practices have not been 
entirely satisfactory, specially to the individual pupil. For this very 
reason, the solution of the promotion problems lies in better classific- 
ation practices and better adaptation of the subject matter to the 
needs of the individual pupil. The schools must devote more time 
to studying individuals and to a consideration of changes in the 
curriculum and in the methods of instruction to meet the needs of 
all pupil. A better teacher-pupil understanding will solve many 
promotion problems. 

If the pupil understands his interests, abilities and capacities, 
if he is assisted in making a wise choice of a programme of work, 
and if the methods of instruction are adapted to the individual, 
there is little reason for pupil failure. If the pupil has put in his 
best efforts the school should accept his work as satisfactory. In 
most cases, it is not the student who fails, it is thé school that fails. 
The school that is serving “‘all the children of all the people” cannot 
hold them to identical standards of subject matter achievement. 
“The achievement of each pupil must be evaluated in terms of his 
ability and not in terms of a mythical grade standard.” 


The Effects of Non-promotion :—After all that has been written 
and said concerning promotion practices, one still finds a great 
number of children, approximately 10 per cent of all pupils going 
to school, failing each year. In some school systems, certain 
teachers are responsible for most failures, while in other schools, 
teachers of the same grades or subjects are responsible for few 
failures. 

The effects of non-promotion upon the pupils, the school and 
the community are numerous. The greatest loss is to the pupil. He 
becomes a retarded pupil and must repeat the grade or subject. He 
loses his self-respect and may become maladjusted in every way. 
His friends, his parents and the members of the community look 
upon him as an incompetent person. He will develop an inferiority 
complex, and lcave school as soon as possible with a very bitter 
feeling. There isno way to measure the actual damage done to 
society by the failures in our schools. This problem is so great 
that teachers, administrators and citizens should work co-operatively 
to make the schools more meaningful in the lives of all pupils, 
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The dropping out is the result of the feeling of a lack of 
confidence, interest or satisfaction in the pupils. A majority of 
those pupils who drop out of school, do not feel they are getting a 
desirable type of education. The education imparted in the school 
should be made meaningful to the pupils so that they might take 
full interest in it and chances for failures be lessened. 


Special Classes for the Exceptional Children 


We have discussed in the foregoing pages the methods of 
classification for the normal children. But in every country there 
are children who are sub-normal or super-normal. The nation 
owes a special duty towards these children—as it is in the interest 
of the nation itself to increase the level of intelligence to as high a 
degree as possible. 


8.11. Education of the Exceptional Child 


In 1859, Darwin brought out his ‘Origin of Species’. This 
book formed the basis of recognition of individual difference. Sir 
Francis Galton followed Darwin’s work and stimulated further 
study towards this aspect of human life by publishing his work 
‘Hereditary Genius’. Terman believed that this was the beginning 
of an era of strong interest in individual differences. ‘The study of 
individual differences, however, required better statictical tools and 
Karl Pearson developed the techniques for analysing and describing 
the patterns of individual differences. 


Psychological studies have definitely concluded that indivi- 
duals differ not only in physical characteristics but also in mental, 
emotional and social traits. Almost any trait, if objectively 
measured for a large unselected group, will be distributed somewhat 
like the curve shown below. In statistical terminology, this curve 
is known as the normal probability curve. The vertical height at 
any point shows the number of cases that lie at that point. Thus 
many cases pile up round a central point but go on decreasing and 
decreasing as we move in either direction from the central point. In 
the figure, ‘C’ is the central position. About two thirds of the total 
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number ef cases lie between A and A‘ and about 95 per cent of 
cases lie between B and B’. 

The usually accepted definition of ‘exceptional child’ is that 
the exceptional child is he who differs markedly in physical, mental, 
emotionsl or social traits from an average child. On account of 
this marked difference, the exceptional child needs special educa- 
tional services. However, children who deviate to the point that 
they require special medicai or psychological treatment are not in- 
cluded in the class of exceptional children as defined above. They 
are abnormal cases and cannot be taken care of in ordinary class- 
room situation. 

Two types of exceptional pupils are discussed here: (1) the 
gifted children and (2) the feeble-minded or retarded children. This 
Classification is based on mental characteristics rather than physical, 
emotional or social traits. According to the various studies made 
by psychologists, the Intelligence Quotients (the ratio of the mental 
age as determined by intelligence tests to the chronological age 
multiplied by 100) are classified as follows : 


Classifications of Intelligence Quotients 
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Classification Intelligence Quotient 
Near Genius or Genius 140 or more 
Very Superior 130-139 
Superior 120-129 
Above Average 110-119 
Average or Normal 90-109 
Below Average 80-89 
Dull 70-79 
Feeble-minded 50-69 
Idiot | 49 or less 
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In a very large number of children, about two and a half per 
cent will be found to have an 1.Q. of 120 and above and approxi- 
mately the same percentage having an I.Q. of 89 or less. About one 
per cent of the total number of children in a group can be classified 
os very superior and about the same number as feeble-minded. 
Thus, in a school population of a thousand chiléren, it may be ex- 
pected that ten children would have J.Q.’s of 130 or higher and 
five I.0.’s of 140 or better. Similarly, ten childien or near about, 
would have 1.Q.’s of 70 or less and about five 1.Q.’s of 60 or less. 
Children with LQws of 130 and above and 70 or below are extreme 
cases. They are exceptional children. The former are called ‘gifted 
children’ and the latter are known as ‘feeble-minded or retarded 
children’. we sean 

rary to the common belief, stu ies have prove at bo 

the ed and the feeble-minded, come from all racial stocks and 
economic levels. Both sexes are included in the two categories, 
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However, majority of the gifted children belong to the favourable 
socio-economic status, and a very substantial majority among the 
tetarded come from the lower levels of social and economic strata. 
Furthermore, studies made by psychologists reveal that traits of the 
gifted are inherited. Training can only develop these traits but 
cannot create them. Similarly, the incomplete maturation among 
the feeble-minded children is apparent from birth or begins to show 
from very early age. 

Exceptional children are basically like other children. They 
have all the needs, desires, and physical energy of children in general. 
However, specific exceptional conditions in them require special 
services in their educational programme. These children need em- 
phasis on the individualization of class-room work. Success should 
always be defined in terms of the goals that each individual sets for 
himself. These goals, in turn, should be selected in the light of the 
abilities that an individuai possesses. Ifthe goals are too high, the 
individual will meet frustration and thereby create more problems 
for himself. Zf is laudable for an intellectually superior child to work 
for high honours; it is tragic if a very dull child makes a similar 
attempt. It is praise-worthy for the gifted track athlete to attempt to 
run hundred yards dash in less than ten seconds 3 it would be ridiculous 
Jor an average college student to try to do so, 


8.12. Education of the Retarded Pupils 


Different types of retarded children: Retardation, like superiority 
in a child, may be physical, emotional, social or moral. but gene- 
rally the psychologists use the term ‘retarded children’ for children 
with i.Q.’s lower than 90, that is children who are intellectually 
retarded. There are various names and classifications of the 
children with lower I.Q.’s. As given in the table on page 217, 
the lowest group is called ‘idiots’, They have the most severe 
degree of mental deficiency. Even as adults, idiots cannot take 
care of themselves and are unfit for any occupational task. Their 
mental development never exceeds that of the child of five or six. 
Feeble-minded are the next above category. Under favourable condi- 
tions, the feeble-minded children can be taught to take care of 
themselves and their daily needs. They can be taught to master the 
rudiments of school learning. They can learn some simple skill in 
some of the simpler occupations. They reach their mental maturity 
by the age of fifteen, but their mental age ranges from six to twelve 
years. Both these categories require special type of schooling. The 
idiots are usually institutionalized, that is, they are sent to mental 
hospitals, where environments are shaped to fit the needs of such 
children. 


Feeble-minded children, like the idiots, should also be in special 
institutions, though not necessarily the mental hospitals. Their 
curriculum should consist of 3 R’s and some practica] education 
consisting Of arts, crafts and manual training. Since both these 
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categories are not to be sent to the ordinary schools, educational 
policies and practices regarding them are not discussed here. 


Children with I.Q,’s of 70 or more are to be found in usual schools. 
They can be divided into two groups. (1) Below average with I.Q.’s 
ranging between 80 and 89, (2) Dull with I.Q.’s ranging between 70 
and 79. A large proportion of children in these two groups are 
“trouble makers” in the schools. The ‘‘troublesomeness’’ of such chil- 
dren does not arise, however, because they have low I.Q.’s and hence 
have a special bent of mind to get into trouble. The trouble lies in 
the fact that too high demands are put on them and they cannot 
come upto these demands. They are required to keep pace with the 
average children, to learn the same thing at the same rate.The speed 
is too fast for them, and therefore, they cannot enjoy the satisfaction 
that comes with achievment. They soon realise that others are much 
better and that they are no good. This creates feelings of frustration 
in them. They have to be changed into normal children and educated 
tu become useful members of the society. 


Psychologists believe that intelligence is native. Every person is 
born with a fixed amount of intelligence. It appears when the child 
is a month or two old and develops in spurts, followed by periods of 
consolidation up to the age of 16. At that age it reaches the maximum 
and thereafter, it begins to decline. The retarded child is born with 
the same type of mind as a normal child, but for some reasons, it 
stops growing very early, or grows very slowly. Such a child fails to 
learn at the rate and in the manner as the brilliant child does. There 
are two reasons for failure to learn. In the first place, failure to learn 
15 due to both psychological and physiological conditions which are 
inherent in the pupil’s constitution. Secondly, there are the environ- 
mental reasons. There is lack of opportunities for overcoming the 
remedial handicaps. 

In order to provide educational facilities for the dull children, 
they could be put in a special class of an ordinary school attended by 
other normal children. Dull children are likely to have a smaller 
gap between ability and achievement than the children of average 
intelligence. Care in imparting them instruction at their rate of learn- ` 
ing, will help them to realize their potentialities. It is advisable to 
reduce the level of expectation for these children and give them work 
better suited to their abilities and needs. A change in the curriculum 
or a reduction in the number of subjects taught will help. Studies 
have shown that there is relatively little correlation between mental 
and moter abilities. Those, who achieve high positions in mental 
abilities, do not necessarily achieve the same high positions in motor 
abilities. Nor do the low achievers in mental abilities remain low in 
motor abilities. There are, therefore, many everyday skills, that do 
not require any amount of inventiveness and problem solving, that 
could be taught to the less intelligent children. In ordinary subjects 
also remedial help could be given to the dull children. Methods could 
certainly ve followed that arouse their interests rather than embarrass 
them, Of course, this requires an understanding and friendly teacher 
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Although good traits tend to be positively correlated, they are 
by no means perfectly correlated. A child, who is less bright, has 
potentialities - for acquiring good social relationships with others. 
Proper attention to the moral and emotional education of the retarded 
children, would yield fruitful results in making them useful members 
of the society. They should be taught to live and mix freely and 
happily with their own kind and with normal children and adults. 
This would help them to make social adjustment and develop attitu- 
des necessary for community living. Opportunities should be provided 
to them for the full expression of their interests and aptitudes. They 
would then acquire self-confidence, consistency and emotional 
stability. Their moral sense should be developed by teaching them to 
differentiate between right and wrong. They should be made amen- 
able to the uplifting influence of religious education and practices. 


Role of parents and teachers : In educating retarded children, 
the relationship between the child, his parents, and his teachers is 
very important. On the nature of these relationships, depends the 
success or failure of educating the retarded. Since they need love and 
security more than the normal children need, both teachers and 
parents should show sympathy and continued kindness. They should 
infuse in them confidence and not scorn them. Right atmosphere, 
specially trained teachers and suitable methods and materials are 
sure to promote the allround development of the retarded children. 
They will certainly make progress commensurate with their limited 
abilities and aptitudes. in the tasks that lie ahead, those of us who 
are working with exceptional children have a very significant role to 
play. If the teachers have the insight, ability, and energy to give the 
pupils timely assistance, we shall have children well-poised physically 
and alert mentally. This assistance should comprise guidance and 
understanding, sympathetic but realistic building of morals which 
will help each person to adjust, and exerting extraordinary efforts in 
properly placing and following up each of the exceptional children. 

Early identification is necessary: It is desirable that the 
exceptional children should be identified clearly in order that a long 
term programme of education may be planned. Every year a survey 
should be made in each school. Many fields of diagnosis are 
necessary. It is essential that child's I. Q., his sensory powers, 
his interests and his emotional characteristics, attitudes, anxieties 
and conflicts, his interests and aptitudes and his personal and 
family history must be studied. Treatment, curricula and methods 
should be formulated after recording these findings. Unless a 
careful diagnosis is made, the programme for exceptional children 
cannot function and exceptional children are lost in their hopeless 
competition with children of regular grades. 


The soundest policy is that education must fit every boy and girl 
according to his or her unique nature and needs. Jt is time to 
consolidate efforts for all types of children—nomal as well as ex- 
ceptional—support for the crippled is worthy, but it is no more 
worthy than for the child with a reading disability, with a feeble- 
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minded set-up. The conscience of democracy requires that efforts 
must be directed towards an educational programme for all—the 
genius, the normal and the retarded. ït is then that we shall have 


a generation with the desire and an ability for work and activity suit- 
able for their abilities and aptitudes. 


8.13. Education of the Gifted Pupils in Secondary Schools 


A perpetual and compelling challenge to the earnest teacher 
is posed by talented (gifted) pupils in whichever class they may be. 
In the sixth grade Ravi displays unusual ability in science and 
mathematics, Pawan is extraordinarily adept in verbal comprehension 
and vocabulary. In the seventh grade, the teacher discerns 
that Dicky has persistent curiosity and deep interest in science, and 
Rajan is always “off the beaten track”. In the eighth grade Gagan 
has caught his eye by his ability to analyse, reason and organise. 
The teacher of ninth grade is happy to have Deepak in his class 
on account of his proficiency in all subjects. Then there is Raman 
who has set up a new university record in the Matriculation Exa- 
mination. 


It is obvious that talented pupils are different from one another 
as each child is different from every other child. This individuality 
in talents creates many problems for the teacher. They have 
to devise ways to keep these pupils profitably engaged while most 
of their time and energies are consumed by average and below- 
average pupils. It is a well-known fact that average and below 
average students constitute a large majority in every class. It 
is also a hard fact that teaching in most schuols is beamed to the 
“mythical average”. No teacher worth his salt has found the 
final answer to running a class-room where everybody learns to his 
maximum. 


Highly creative children have got their own problems. They 
are generally in a fix—they must either repress their creativity 
or learn to cope with the tensions which arise from being in 
a minority. Repression of creative needs may result in personality 
breakdowns. Loneliness, conflicts and other problems of adjustment 
come in the wake of this breakdown. A small proportion of 
the talented show serious maladjustment—they find it difficult 
to adjust with those whose abilities and interest differ greatly 
from their own- -they find the text-books and instruction dull 
and boring. Researches have revealed that average individuals, 
who are either over-ambitious or ‘grade conscious’ will do tiresome 
and boring things. On the other hand, the talented will persevere 
with a zeal comparable to Edison’s if they are given genuine 
motivation, whether it be for pure creativeness or for learning 
an ordinary skill. To teach such a group is not at all easily. 
To direct the spontancity and talent of the bright is admittedly 
delightful, stimulating and satisfying, but it must be pointedly 
stressed that the task is exacting, if not exhausting. The needs of 
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the talented have to be studied by educators who come into contact 
with them. 


Researches have shown that talented children maintain their 
lead throughout life. If proper guidance is given to them, they 
are able to adjust themselves in life. Their great inner resources 
enable them to succeed in human relationships and make a mark in 
life. 


Education of the gifted essential: Today, the group of aca- 
demically talented pupils is more neglected than any other group of 
exceptional children. It must be conceded that superior intellectual 
endowment is significant both for the individual possessing it and 
the society that needs them. It is thus for the teachers to be imagi- 
native enough to develop the talents so that they can ultimately be 
beneficial to the society. Superiority needs nurture to maximise 
nature. Harvey Zorbough has rightly said, “Superior children are 
the accident of birth, superior adults are the result of the training.” 
Education must, therefore, aim at the maximum possible develop- 
ment of every boy and girl according to his or her unique nature 
and needs. Special amenities must be provided to facilitate learn- 
ing and expedite educational and social adjustments. Remember, 
the talented child in India is asking for a right guaranteed by the 
Constitution—equality of opportunity for obtaining a full ‘education 
which will help him acquire the social pattern necessary to live well 
with his fellow men. There is nothing undemocratic in providing a 
superior education for any student who is able to profit by such 
education. Mass education must not be taken to mean, ‘reduction 
of the best to the level of the average’. For the pupil who has 
special abilities or interests and also ample energy—there is no 
reason why he should not be encouraged to be himself. If a talented 

erson does not fit into the standard “round” mould, he should be 
allowed to have a few sharp edges. Where should not be any attempt 
to round them off. 


All able youth will not be the same. There are many kinds of 
abilities. It is the job of the educator to identify and appreciate 
individual differences, encourage and develop the special talent 
possessed by the pupils under his charge. The potential leaders, 
discoverers, scientists, inventors, thinkers, educators must not be 
neglected. They must not be driven to develop their own skills in 
their own way and in terms of personal initiative alone. Superior 
talent calls for special attention and opportunities. Under the pre- 
sent circumstances the demand for trained man-power is increasing 
day by day. Any loss of talent must be viewed with alarm. No 
effort should be spared to enlarge the talent pool and to minimise 
waste consequent upon oversight. * More adequate programmes will 
have to be evolved in secondary schools for developing the potentia- 
lities of the talented. 


Identification of the talented, determination of characteristics, 
and the development of necessary services present difficulties to the 
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teacher. Discussions about the talented are usually about the 
following points :— 

How to discover them? Where to discover them, within or 
outside the school? How to treat them after they have been 
discovered ? 


Interest in the first point is caused by the worry that, since 
many of the talented pupils never get to college, something should 
be done about them at the earliest. 


Teachers, normally, do not bother about discovery and culti- 
vation of “genius”. Genius is too rare, too mysterious and too un- 
manageable for a school system to adapt itself to even if it knew 
how. The problems of the teacher are “what should be done for 
the student who does the same kind of work as his fellow Students 
do but does it faster, more accurately, in larger volume, or better 
than they? How is a particular child able to undertake and comp- 
lete task after task? It should be borne in mind by the teacher 
that a student who has persistence coupled with high energy, can 
produce better results than another who is able but less interested 
and energetic. The following factors have to be considered :— 


The background to which the individual has been subjected, 
the way in which he is superior to others in his complex mental orga- 
nisation ; the depth and nature of his interest ; his energy level ; 
the strength and persistence of his motivation. The task of properly 
identifying all of these academically talented students (who if given 
the chance, will become the educated, trainer thinkers of tomorrow) 
is no small one. It is one of the primary duties of the secondary 
school to so organise its educational programme that the talented 
may be fully involved, more fully developed. 


The Programme for Educating the Talented 


Educating the academically talented involves total educational 
planning—curriculum, instruction, administration, guidance, re- 
sources, teacher preparation and community relationships. Improy- 
ing provisions for the academically talented is not simply a matter 
of changing a course of study or a class ; it rather involves broader 
study and planning. Where good programmes are operating, there 
is evidence of an attempt to co-ordinate all aspects of the educational 
process. 

No single pattern for educating the talented pupils can be 
recommended for the diverse secondary schools. Although every 
school must discharge its responsibilities and development of aca- 
demic talent, no structural mould can be expected to apply equally 
to all secondary schools. The problems of an appropriate prog- 
ramme for able students are too complex to yield to a quick and easy 
formula which will apply equally well to all types of secondary 
schools. For the talented, the school administration can make special 
arrangements for acceleration, grouping and enrichment, extension of 
experiences in and out of school, ‘use of community resources’ and 
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‘guidance and conselling’. No single adaptation is guaranteed to fit 
all kinds and degrees of academic talent. Each calls for considerable 
study to be followed by testing in local situation. 

It has been established by research that talented pupils prefer 
occupations that are intellectually demanding. They profit most 
if the: are allowed to progress at a rapid pace and when they 
are given more freedom in specialized subjects. An unquenchable 
curiosity enables many to concentrate for a long period of time 
and to work for remote goals not contemplated by average children. 
For this very reason, the principle of enrichment in regular classes 
is gaining increasing support. Stress can be laid on such activities 
and experiences as creative pursuits, differentiated assignments, 
discussions, independent study, unit work, workshops, experiments. 
special projects, directed reading programmes etc. 

(i) A programme of intensive work in specific subject-matter is 
worthy, educationally sound and indeed necessary for the proper 
education of talented students. Intensive work of a high level 
in different subjects may be undertaken. The aim should not be 
to accelerate the pace of learning nor to give extra-coaching. 
They should not be even tutored to jump through high hoops. 
So the aim should be to provide such a kind of teaching work as 
shail, by its depth and breadth, truly challenge the mind and 
character of the students on the one hand and resourcefulness 
and imagination of the teachers onthe ether hand. Every con- 
ceivable effort should be made to provide experiences for increas- 
ing or improving their interests, for developing their skills and 
for stimulating their creative abilities. Tedium such pupils 
cannot stand. They will preserve with a zeal comparable to Edison's 
if they are genuinely motivated. Motivation may be for pure 
creativity or for iearning an ordinary skill. There should be special 
activity rooms, where talented pupils can work together on 
advanced projects. Their abilities can be directed into cons- 
tructive channels by such projects as afford opportunities for rich 
literary-experiences, extensive use of the library, scientific investi- 

ation, varied speech activities, creative expression in writing 
practical application of knowledge and meaningful social activities. 

There is, these days, a trend to pay special attention to gifted 
children. But it is not a good educational practice to single them 
out and give them a label. On the one hand, it is to be 
assured that no child is denied free association with other 
children ; on the other hand, special classes may be started for the 
talented. 

An effective use of personnel resources in schoo ity 
should be made. Ways should be found for ne ee 

rier ane. age ESS GE siastic 
young minds into contact with imaginative and mature minds i 
formal or informal encounters. For example, there may be arr: > a 
evening seminars, involving research scientists SEE 
school students should be free to spend time with ; ae high 
serve as “models”. persons who can 
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(ii) Some teachers say that double promotion is a good expe- 
dient to effect adjustment of the school programme to the special 
needs of the talented. Their plea is that double promotion or 
grade skipping provides an incentive for learning; it maintains 
interest and prevents borcdom. Holding back talented pupils 
may result in loss or interest. Consequently, they are likely to 
become slack or careless in work. Such students should be 
helped to move at their normal pace which will naturally be faster 
than that of others. This device may be termed as Acceleration. 
It is one of the means of providing for the special needs of this 
group. The tradition that every student should spend three 
years in a secondary school disregards the capacity of the 
academically talented to surpass others and go ahead rapidly. It 
also does not take into account the resultant delay in completing 
college work. Such delay is quite avoidable in the case of academi- 
cally talented student. 

In terms of career readiness, it may be stated that rapid 
learners not only prepare for their careers more fully through 
‘accelerating.’ but also have more years ahead for creative work 
and leadership. Failure to accelerate these boys and girls in har- 
mony with their potentialities may be a disservice to them. They 
may waste their time in school, may be insufficiently motivated, 
and may be delayed in getting into suitable vocations. Further, 
a judicious amount of acceleration may result in a greater 
development of the individual's capacities, may motivate them 
towards higher achievements, and may instill a greater sense of 
responsibility. 

One of the chicf arguments advanced against double promo- 
tion, acceleration of grade skipping is that it places the child in 
competition with older pupils and thus adds to his problems of 
social adjustment. There is as much danger of social and 
emotional imbalance from retardation as from acceleration. Re- 
search studies prove that the disadvantages of acceleration have 
been exaggerated. Academically tallented boys and girls who 
enter college carly achieve, in the main, well-rounded growth and 
satisfactory personal adjustment ; they tend to lead their classes 
scholastically and to participate fully in college life. Terman’s 
work with gifted children shows that children who enter college 
early achieve in the main, well-rounded growth and satisfactory 
personal adjustment + they wnd to lend their classes scholastically 
and to participate fully in college life. Terman’s work with gifted 
children has shown that their interests are a useful index to 
their general social adjustment. Other things being equal, the 
child whe has wholesome interests in the things about him, in his 
companions. in reading, in school, is probably happier and 
better adjusted than the child who has no such interests. Morc- 
do not seem to encounter the social problems that some 
boys do. Girls also do not mind being among the younger 
a Ts of A CNES Apparently, their earlier maturing enables 
Hee to adjust faster to new groups. So, more girls than boys may 


ever, girls 
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be accelerated. But no hard and fast rule can be laid down with 
regard to amount of acceleration. 

(iii) Separation from the rest :—Under ordinary circumstances, 
the average teacher is agitated over the problem of genuine 
enrichment of the educational programme. He has to meet the 
requirements of talented pupils. Separation from the rest of the 
pupils is another way of paying special attention to the talented. 
Tt is assumed that special classes with special teachers would 
lead to greater utilization of the abilities ofthe pupils. Moreover, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the expectation that non-graded, 
homogeneous grouping would have a desirable effect on the social 
and emotional adjustment of some children. The average works 
nearer the limit of their capacities. They learn the fundamentals 
better and they get an opportunity for shouldering social and 
civic responsibilities and privileges not usually enjoyed by other 
pupils of their abilities. They are able to compete successfully. 
They gain fresh confidence and joy in being elected class representa- 
tives and office bearers in various pupil service organisations. The 
slow child would seem to have a better chance to develop a sense 
of personal adequacy, since he is no longer inevitably the low man 
on the totem pole as far as his classmates are concerned. The fast 
child would seldom feel rejected by his immediate classmates 
because he is a “brain”. Moreover, the talented will enjoy the 
privilege of being together. They may achieve greater depth on 
their studies, more technical skill, broader back-ground, richer 
experience and more companionship with their peers than those in 
regular class-groups. In May, 1952, the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Division of Tests and Measurement, New York reported 
on the performances of intellectually talented children in special 
classes with equivalent intellectually talented children in regular 
classes. The children had been matched on the basis of the 
school attended, grade placement, sex, mental age, chronological 
age and other factors. These matched pairs were tested, and 
after 14 months were retested for academic achievement, for 
personal and social adjustment, and for interests and attitudes. 
The evidence showed that talented children in special progress 
classes make significantly superior gains in their achievement in 
comparison with their peers in normal progress classes. It is 
clear, therefore, that if disciplines and subjects needed by a talented 
child can be taught better through homogeneous grouping, there 
should be no hesitation in forming such groups. The talented should 
constitute a separate section. 

While having special groups of the talented, the following 
precautions should be taken :— 


(i) One criterion for special grouping should be ability in 
individual subject ; it should not be “across the broad” grouping in 
all subjects. The “track plan” on which a student is assigned to 
a special group, even though he may not be talented in all of the 


areas is not to be adopted. 
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(ii) The number of special groups into which a student may 
be placed may, in some instances be limited to two or three, 
regardless of his ability ; or some students may be in special groups 
in all subjects. 


(iii) The flow both into and out of the special group should 
be free. The ‘late bloomer’ concept justifies this view. There 
are other sound reasons for keeping the identification a perpetual 
process. Childrendo not develop in a smooth, orderly way ; they 
sometimes develop by spurts. 


(iv) There should be at least 300 students before such group- 
ing is undertaken. 


Screening of students for classification, and formation of 
special groups are specific problems. They require to be solved 
carefully. 


(v) Enrichment of Curriculum :—Special classes may or may 
not be formed but the curriculum must be enriched for the talented. 
Instruction must be tailored to meet their requirements. There 
can be enrichments without acceleration ; but such acceleration as 
does not provide enrichment in school studies is of doubtful value. 
The education of a boy of superior intellect should emphasize 
experiences and activities that effectively challenge his ability, 
provide opportunity for initiative and originality, offer a number 
of activities for the learning and development of interests, and form 
the basis for socially significant values. Their education should be 
rich, stimulating and dramatic. The talented pupils must be 
provided multifarious experiences, in art and music, with machines 
and things, with people and groups, as well as with ideas, symbols 
and relationships. They should be given a sound general education 
in the humanities, the social sciences and the natural sciences. Such 
a general education should consist, however, of something more 
than exposure to some of the knowledge of particular disciplines. 
There should be opportunities for creative exploration in various 
areas of living and learning. Curriculum must have meaning and 
purpose for them otherwise they may tend to place a premium 
upon school marks and competitions. 


Scholarships, honour societies, science fairs and mathema- 
tics teams are motivating influences for many boys and girls. 
Special science projects release the creative energy of students 
and spur them to seek, ‘postures new and to extend frontiers on 
their own’. They are powerful motivating factors. Opportunities 
for independent study should be there. Constructive summer 
time projects, extensive use of the libraries and laboratories and 
museums should be encouraged. Community resources should be 
constantly explored for appropriate activities to enrich the education 
of able students. In many instances community leaders would be 
found willing to serve as speakers and leaders for student groups. 
They would enlighten the students about recent industrial and 


scientific developments. 
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Perhaps, the best way to serve talented pupils is ‘keep out of 
their way’. Genuine distinction should be allowed to emerge un- 
hindered. The rigidity and number of requirements, the inflexibility 
of transfer work between school and departments, the demand that 
things be studied in formalized sequence are major repressions to 
spontaneity and to superior work. No matter how one rationalizes it, 
the interference of institutional management is a major impediment 
to individual student treatment. And yet within even these limitations 
there are many things which the teacher, and even more the student, 
can do to make school career distinctively rich. 


Need of Articulation Among Elementary, Sccondary and College 
Stage 


There is an urgent need of articulation among elementary, 
secondary and college stages for the benefit of the talented. The pro- 
blem of articulation is largely concerned with communication. The 
problems of articulation and closer relationship among teachers in 
elementary, secondary schools and colleges should be understood 
clearly. Schools have a responsibility in identifying the talented, helping 
them to determine their objectives and tailoring the instruction to 
meet the requirements. Colleges should establish an agency to discover 
what advanced work has been done. Such advanced work be given 
credit. Everything possible should be done to provide for the advan- 
ced placement of academically talented pupils. Articulation between 
elementary and secondary schools may be facilitated by such devices 
as: 

(i) System-wide organisations built around feeder schools with 
membership made up largely of teachers from kindergarten through 
senior high school. 


(ii) System-wide meetings between subject area teachers in the 
middle and high schools. 

Here are a few suggestions for improving articulation between 
high and higher secondary school and college : 

(i) There should be organised state-leve! intervisitation confer- 
ences composed of high school and college faculties, which include 
visitation at the universities and in the high and higher secondary 
schools. 

(ii) The development of a plan which would (a) involve inviting 
high school teachers to teach for a period of time in the universitivs 
and (b) provide an opportunity to university professors to teach in 
the high school. 

Articulation between schools and colleges will be improved if 
all academically talented pupils take a programme of fundamental 
subjects vital to both the college and the non-college pupil. Their 
subjects should contribute to education for citizenship. Languages, 
mathematics, foreign languages, science and history should be studied 
intensively. 
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Certain economic barriers, if removed, would enable the talented 
to make more of his opportunities. Special fees, charges for extra- 
curricular activities or the need to go to work at the earliest possible 
moment, force many talented students to give up their studies. Take 
the student-who is driven by poverty to expend his time and energy 
in unacademic employment and the equally talented student who is 
free to devote himself to his studies ; the latter has a great advantage 
over the former: one cannot pull a rickshaw and read a book at 
the same time. Adequate financial support to the talented in every form 
is necessary so that no valuable talent i wasted for lack financial 
support. 


Role of Parents and Teachers 


Studies show that talented pupils are most likely to develop in 
accord with their promise if they have the good fortune to have 
parents who offer them appropriate stimulation and encouragement. 
It is a tragic fact that many talented pupils are unfortunate in this 
respect. So the school must seek to identify and encourage them. 
Moreover, even if a talented pupil comes from a stimulating home 
environment, he needs the help of the teachers in exploring and en- 
riching his interests and in developing skills and attitudes. Thus the 
teacher should first discover or identify the talent and then make 
sure that no talent is wasted. Mentally superior children are anything 
but mediocre. The teacher should realize that their bright, inquiring 
minds and excessive energy are likely to produce problems for 
teachers. Teachers must be keen observers so that the potential of 
the talented is invariably discovered ; they must capture their desires 
and remould them into goals. Teachers should promote the urge, 
locate the potential, formulate the appropriate challenge, kindle the 
light in eyes, produce the thrill of knowing ! If a talented student 
has any interests, these must be encouraged. If he shows a special 
talent, it must be sharpened. The teacher, with wai mii and sensiti- 
vily, must help the students define his personal goals and self- 
concepts. 

The talented youth has a wide variety to choose from. He needs 
help in understanding the alternatives, in estimating his own poten- 
tialities and in seeking the possible consequences of decisions. Indeed, 
guidance must be comprehensive, continually available, and realistic in 
terms of desirable educational objectives. For this very reason, the 
importance of the teacher as a model, inspirer-guide and provider 
of challenge is generally recognised. The teacher of the academically 
talented should have in exceptional degree. some of the qualifications 
expected of all teachers e.g.. a good mind, broad intellectual curiosity 
creativeness, energy, experience, enthusiasm, emotional balance, 
personality and a deep interest in students as individuals. 

For handling the talented, more than anything else, inspirational 
teaching is required. It depends on the drive from within the 
teacher to make a difference in some one else. Superior teaching of 
superior students requires superior teachers. This does not mean 
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that the teachers should have an 1.Q. comparable to that of their 
pupils. They should be emotionally baJanced and be able to work 
with pupils brighter than themselves. The greater the training and 
skill a teacher has in recognizing individual differences among pupils, 
the better he can meet the needs of the academically talented. So 
excellent teacher preparation is essential. The talented should be 
placed under the charge of only experienced teachers. 


Greater co-operation between teachers of the same subjects at 
different levels is urgently needed. Special courses, workshops and 
institutes designed to bring tegether academic scholars and able high 
school teachers concerned with deep understanding of their subjects 
as well as the most effective teaching of these should be available 
in increasing numbers. Teachers may be encouraged to undertake 
more research. For this purpose, they should be given relief in 
work. 

In the case of many talented pupils, inspiration from books, 
audio-visual aids also accelerate learning. Teachers should, there- 
fore, build up their own libraries and constantly improve their inte- 
rests and skills. 


Role of Counsellors 


Counsellors can also play a great part in guiding the talented. 
They can identify able boys and girls through careful study of cumu- 
lative records as well as by the interview with students and their 
parents. They can often ‘pass on to teachers information and sug- 
gestions that will be Helpful in understanding and motivating the 
student. 


Conclusion 


The problems of guiding the talented are too complex to yield 
wholesome and definite results. Much research is needed in such 
areas as critical thinking, creativity, attitudes, interests, motivation, 
high ability-low achievers, class-room methods and materials, subject 
matter content, supply of teachers, the quality of teaching and the 
dimensions of a successful programme for the academically talented. 


On the secondary schools falls the big responsibility of train- 
ing the nation’s brain-power to the highest potential. No effort 
should be spared to offer guidance and stimulation, education and 
training to the talented in the school. There must be special curri- 
culum, special classes, special funds. Let teachers and schools be 
adequately equipped to make creative scientists,engineers, philoso- 
phers, historians, economists, psychologists, educators, writers out 
of the rough and raw but promising material ! 


Highlights 


1. Admission to a new class may be done on the basis of 
maiks obtained in the previous class or on the basis of an admission 
test. 
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2 Causes of drop out behaviour—(1) Low Achievement (2) 
Low Socio-economic status,-(3) Lack of a sense of belonging (4) 
Size of school and its classes, (5) Inadequate curriculum and (6) 
Non-participation in school activities. 
_ Good pupil attendance may be ensured by (1) Rich and di- 
versified curriculum, (2) Educating parents, (3) Provision of 
guidance service. 


3. Size of classes may be determined by grades, subjects 
taught, personality of the teacher, size of the class-room, special 
purpose for the formation of a class. 

Classes may be formed on the basis of chronological age, 
mental age, Biotypological examinations, attainment in school sub- 
jects. à 

4. Promotion should be a co-operative, continuous process. 
Kinds of promotion—(1) Annual Promotions, (2) Combined Annual 
and Terminal Promotions, (3) One Hundred per cent Plan, (4) Trial 
Promotions, (5) Semi-annual Promotions, (6) Special or Double 
Promotions, (7) Subject Promotions. 


5. There should be special arrangement for meeting the re- 
quirements of exceptional children. 


Problems and Assignments 
l. Study the admission procedures in your state Suggest 
improvements. 


2. Discuss the causes of drop out behaviour? What measures 
will you suggest to increase the holding power of the schools ? 


3. “How are children classified in the schools you are familiar 
with ? Suggest improvements in classification procedures. 

4. If the teachers fail to ensure regular attendance of pupils 
in the classes, all teaching will become haphazard. Comment and 
suggest measures for ensuring regular attendance of pupils. 

5. What disadvantages do you find in allowing the class to 
continue as a teaching unit ? What methods would you suggest to 
make class more elastic. 

6. What criteria should form the basis for classification of 
pupils in schools ? How does the present unsatisfactory system of 
classification create problems of indiscipline ? 

7. Discuss the factors for determining the size ofa class. 
What are the administrative objections to (a) small classes, (b) large 
classes. : 

$. Study the promotional practices of your state. Suggest 
improvements. A ‘ 

9. Discuss the reasons for and against special classes for the 
exceptional children. A 

10. What arrangement would you makein a secondary school 
for the education of (a) the Retarded children, (b) Gifted children. 
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11. Suggest a comprehensive programme for educating the 
talented. 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 


9, The School Building and Equipment 
10. The School Farm and Workshop 
11. The School Office 
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13. The School Museum 
14. The School Hostel 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


The Site—Master planning—Building—Planning and Designing 
school building—Essential qualities of school Architecture—Tackling 
the problem of shortage of Accommodation—Furniture—The Campus 
—Plant Maintenance and Plant Utilization—Highlights—Problems 
and Assignments—Select References. 


The school plant is a factor of tremendous importance in 
education. The more the emphasis on speeding up the learning 
process, the more will be the emphasis on good learning environ- 
ment. Non-functional, meagrely equipped and _ unattractively 
decorated school plants have given place to plants with superior 
lighting, attractive decoration, comfortable seating, useful service 
facilities such as library, multipurpose room, functional playgrounds, 
and class-rooms with chalk and bulletin boards, sinks, work areas, 
filing and storage facilities and pupils lockers, Although because 
of financial handicaps, all these requirements may not be met, this 
is the ideal. It is necessary that our school plants become the 
learning laboratories. They should provide opportunities for the 
child to do his own study, a group to study real problems, to think 
together, to arrive at conclusions and to plan constructive pro- 
grammes ; and community a common meeting place for year- 
round educational, recreational programmes. 


9.1. The Site 


A school cannot be put up anywhere and everywhere. Its 
siting has a great importance and significance. There are some 
very definite considerations which a proposed site must fulfil before 
it can be declared suitable for building a school on. 


(i) Good location, not the low cost, should be the deciding 


factor as the expense involved may be such a heavy drain on the 


resources of the school. that the essential services may have to be 
curtailed to the detriment of the education function. Thus the 
cheapest site in the long run may actually prove more expensive. 
(ii) As far as possible, the site should be outside the town. 
Adequacy and suitability should be the primary consideration. 
Particular attention should be given to the relationship of site to 
the existing or the future traflic routes, with a view to minimising 
the danger to children on their way to school. W. M. Ryburn 
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says, “The site should be near a road, yet back from the road as 
far as can be arranged to escape as much dust as possible.” 

(iii) The direction in which the town is growing and extending 
should also be borne in mind, so that it may not be within the reach 
of the town in a short time. Crowded streets, heavy traffic stagnant 
drains and rubbish heaps should serve as a challenge to the school 
authorities. E 

(iv) The school should be located in correct relationship to the 
other physical facilities of a community such as parks, health centres. 
libraries. k i i 

©) The site for the school should be located near the present 
and probable future centre of the school population to be served. 
The educational authorities are generally of the view that elementary 
school pupils should not be asked to walk more than three fourths 
of a mile and secondary pupils more than a mile and a half. 

(i) The site should have pleasing surroundings which soothe 
the eye and please the soul. 

(vii) The school should be constructed in places which are 
open and spacious enough. The child requires above all space to 
be active. The conception of education as a process in which the 
child was immobile and receptive, while the teacher was active 
and energetic, has been replaced by one of the child learning through 
his own activity, while the teacher is observantly and unobtrusively 
controlling the direction of the activity. For this new conception 
of education, space within the school and the ground is essential. 
The School Building Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, Delhi has recommended the following minimum area : 


No. of Children Area of the Building Area for Playgrounds 


| 
—— 


| 


For 160 children 2 acre | 2.3 acres 
For 320 children 1 acre | 4.5 acres 
For 480 children 14 acres 6.7 acres 


(viii) The site should be a little raised if possible and at any 
rate should be dry. There should be no ponds or low lying water- 
logged ground near at hand. 

(ix) The proposed site should be such as to permit a direct play 
of sunlight in even the remotest corner of the school building for quite 
a good part of the day. 

(x) The site of the plant should be fairly level with the building 
located near the high point, so that the ground can be sloped away trom 
the building. 
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(xi) Care should be taken to avoid land which is low lying, made- 
up, damp, subject to floods. 

(xii) The site should be sufficiently removed from the noise, 
dust smoke and physical dangers of factories, railroads. A stagnant 
pool, a swamp, a stable or other sources of disagreeable odours or 
breeding place for insects and the germs are the disgraceful environ- 
ment for a school. 

(xiii) The site should permit proper gardening and landscaping. 

(xiv) The site should provide sufficient space for future 
expansion. 


9.2. Master Planning 


The campus of the future school should have a master site 
plan that reflects the thoughts of many and conforms to the general 
purpose of the instruction. If we are going to organise the 
education to catch up with the future, such organisation had 
best be done before we master plan. No master planning or build- 
ing has even the remotest chance of being any better than the 
intelligent thought that went into it. Changes in main direction 
play havoc with the finances. Hence a master plan or ‘blue print’ 
of the building before the construction of the building ! 

It is necessary that a careful master-plan is drawn up for the 
sight as a whole. In doing this, it should be remembered that 
schools are neither built for the past nor for the present. They have 
to be planned and built for the future. The anticipated enrolment 
and the future developments and requirements of the school must 
be taken into consideration. Studies must be made of the trend 
in the expansior of industries, construction of roads and railways 
and development of community projects. To guarantee the future, 
plant adaptation, flexibility in functional lay out should be provided 
to the fullest extent possible. Dr. Olson in his book on Child 
Development points the new way we should think as we plan the 
learning environment of the child. He makes it clear that the 
layout is to provide opportunities for child growth. He lists six 
essentials fer child growth : (1) food, (2) exercise, (3) helter, (4) 
clothing, (5) health protection and (6) opportunities for learning. 
With the exception of clothing, the modern schoo! now attempts to 
provide for these essentials. 

(i) All of these needs then must be fully met in the ideally 
planned school building. But that is not all of the problem. 

(ii) Most of the writers agree that the school plant should be 
designed in terms of the changes likely to take place in the social 
purposes of education. 

(iii) The school building should be planned in anticipation of 
better methods and materials for teaching, of course, in terms of 
new development iin architecture, both as to methods and materials. 

(iv) The school plant should be adaptable io change. The 
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programme, scheduling and methodoiogy should be able to change 
as fast or as Slowly as the principal and the faculty feel to be 
necessary. The building actually can move, flexing and bending 
to suit programme needs. The flexibility would permit a gradual 
change-over from current educational practices to those envisioned 
for the future and provide a high educational return for rupee 
spent. 

(v) While planning, the concept of individual differences should 
also be taken into consideration. A school planned along these lines 
will accommodate any student, whether gifted, slow learning or 
“average”. Remedial rooms, advanced laboratories and work-shops, 
special spaces for individual study should be included. 


(vi) Self instruction is another valuable concept to be considered. 
Man has always been able to teach himself new skills but Indian 
education has never fully capitalized on this concept beyond at the 
most providing a library. Now, the new technology encourages 
school planners and designers to create spaces that will exploit self- 
instruction. New schools should provide extensive student resource 
centres and individual study circles. s 


(vii) Grouping very large and very small numbers of students 
also merits the attention of planners. A very large group means all 
students enrolled in particular section. They might meet together 
for 40, 50 or even 60 per cent of their instruction. Very small group 
would be 15 or 20 students, working with a teacher for more indivi- 
dualized instruction. Depending on the subject, pupils should be 
able to work in small groups in direct contact with the teacher for 
40 to 60 per cent of time devoted to that subject. 


When a school is planned according to these concepts, it will 
accommodate today’s practices and be adaptable to tomorrow’s 
requirements. 


9.3. Building 


There are no two opinions on the idea that a school building 
must be excellent—planned spaciously, functionally and with pleasing 
architectural features. “Buildings are to education as body is to 
the mind.” “ʻA sound mind can only be there in a sound body.” 
It is very well expressed in the statement ; “A fine building makes a 
fine school and a poor building a poor one.” School should be housed 
in beautiful buildings, which are not only stimulating centres of edu- 
cation for children but also vital centres of community life. 


The American Association of School Administrators has sug 


gested the following seven principles fi Tine ; 
building : principles for planning a school plant 


_ (i) Curriculum adequacy :—The plant must be planned to pro- 
vide the facilities necessary for the efficient and effective accommod- 
ation of all the phases of the curricular, co-curricular and commu- 
nity activities for which the plant is intended. 
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(ii) Safety and well-being :—The school plant should be so 
planned as to protect the comfort health and safety of pupils, 
teachers, and all who will use its facilities. Lighting, heating and 
ventilating should be in accordance with the best practices. 


(iii) Interfunctional co-ordination :—Each unit or portion of a 
plant may be well-planned for its specific purpose, yet if the units 
are not put together with respect to their mutual relationships, the 
plant, as a whole, will be unsatisfactory. For example, certain 
rooms, because of their association, should be planned ensuite. The 
noisy units should be located, so as not to interfere with quite 
zones. 

(iv) Efficiency and Unity :—The school plant should be planned 
and assembled in a manner that will promote efficient school manage- 
ment and convenience of pupils and the public in its use. 


(v) Beauty :—The entire school plant should be cheerful, 
attractive and pleasing. 

(vi) Adaptability:—A school plant should be planned for 
economical future adaptations to changing requirements. 

(vii) Economy :—A school plant should be economical in its 
original cost, upkeep and operation’. 

The school building may be made of any material—metal, glass 
or kacha material—all should be universally adopted to the uses of 
young life growing up in sunlight and cherishing the ground as its 
native birthright. Low initial cost, functionality, durability appear- 
ance, acoustical properties, case of maintenance and low operational 
costs should decide the type of building we construct for our 
children. 


Class-Rooms 


In the secondary school it is desirable that each section of 
students should have a room, though in teaching, two sections or 
more can be accommodated in one big room designed to seat about 
70 pupils. It is desirable that some rooms should accommodate as 
many as 70 and others 30—40 students. About one fourth to one 
fifth of the rooms should be larger and smaller than the average. 

All class-rooms should be workshops or learning laboratories 
and as far as possible each room should have its individual character, 
The new tendency is to have a larger period, a portion of which is 
to be utilized for directed study. There is also a tendency towards more 
informal small group activities and therefore, more space is needed for 
books, reference books etc. Twenty-five to 35 sq. ft. of space per pupil 
is a desirable objective. The class-rooms should be further provided 
with adequate storage cabinets, shelves and filing cases for teaching 
supplies, materials and books. Sufficient tack board at eye level 
and black board should be provided for the teaching programmes, 


1. American Association of School Administrators. American-School 


Buildings, 1949 pp 85-86. 
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The class-room should present a pleasant and inviting look. 
The walls should be painted with some light colour and the rooms 
should be tastefully decorated. Rooms with northern and eastern light 
should have warm colours such as red, yellow, orange etc. and 
rooms with southern and western light should have cool colours 
such as green blue and certain compositions of grey. In dark 
coloured wall-rooms, ceiling should be white, in others, it should be 
cream coloured. 

The walls of the room should be utilized to the fullest advan- 
tage. One wall should have writing surface throughout its length, 
and green is preferable to black because the latter causes glare. One 
wall should have wooden surface covered with flannel fcr pinning 
notices, news sheets, charts, maps etc. The other walls should have 
built-in cupboards for keeping books, equipment and other teaching 
aids. It is desirable that the class-room should have one door 
opening outside. 

The class-room should have not only space for good study 
but adequate space for using maps, charts, pictures, specimens, 
models, exhibits, reference books, tools, craft materials, experiment 
apparatus and the like. Every instructional room should provide 
a healthful living and working environment for pupils and teachers. 


In addition to the class-rooms, the following special rooms are 

needed in a good school. 

1. Library 

2. A multi-purpose room with a stage and folding seats— 

(auditorium) 

3. Science Lab-Cum-Lecture Room 

4. Craft Room 

5. Art Room 

6. Home Economics Lab-Lecture Room for co-educational 
or girls school 

7. Music Room 

8. Staff Room 

9, Principal's Room 

10. Schoo! Office 

11. Museum 

12. Cafeteria 

13. Storage and Supp'y rcoms. 

These rooms are not absolutely essential but they do facilitate 
and improve instruction when available and used efficiently. Where 
it is difficult to offer a pacea school, kacha walls covered with that- 
ched roof can serve the purpose. It sheuld not be necessary to 
spend all the funds en a few pacca rooms and starve the school in 
the matter of more important facilities like furniture, equipment, 
apparatus etc. 
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Library 


Library is the hub of the academic life of a school. With the 
new techniques of teaching, library should be the centre of the 
school educational programme. When resources permit, reading 
room should be separate from the library hail, otherwise the square 
hall preferably 24X80 sq. ft. can serve both the needs. The secon- 
dary school library should be located so as to make it easily acces- 
sible to all class-rooms and near those departments that use it most, 
but remote from centres of noisy activities, such as the street or 
athletic field. We shall discuss it in more detail later. 


Assembly Hall 


Assembly hall is an important general-use facility of the 
secondary school plant because it is here that general meetings, 
dramatics, lectures, exhibits, declamation contests and many acti- 
vities are arranged. Its size will be determined by the local needs, 
but the hall should have a suitable stage of not less than 20 by 30 
feet with green rooms and other equipment and furnishings. 


The hall should be located on the ground floor and possibly 
in a wing isolated from the quieter areas to ensure safety of crowds, 
easy access for both pupils and the public, reduced sound interfer- 
ence and accessibility to parking. 

The hall should have good acoustics. A speaker should be 
audible in every part without undue strain on the speaker or the 
listener. | 


The hall can be used as a multi-purpose room, as an audito- 
rium with a combination of functions such as gymnasium and 
refreshment room, or as the audio-visual room. 


Science Laboratories 


The school must possess well-planned and equipped science 
rooms and laboratories to aid instruction and stimulate greater 
interest in science courses. The old practice of having separate 
lecture and practical rooms is now giving place to multiple-use room 
—a good size for an average school room is 24 feet by 42 feet. If 
service connection for gas, electricity and water are provided in the 
wall, it will be casy to use the movable tables in one position for 
class work and in another for laboratory. Built-in cupboards for 
storing chemical and apparatus should be provided. They will save 
space and also assure a better look. 

Science rooms, as in many other class-rooms, should include 
various types of instructional aids, such s projectors, screens and 
suitable electrical outfits for visual education. They also need growing 
beds for plants : cages for small anima and cases for insects. 
Storage spice should be provided for cla s-instructional material for 
cach group and for individual pupils using the room. Delicate instru- 
ments and dangerous chemicals should be stored in separate 
compartments equipped with metal shelves. 
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Art Room 


Art is being given an important place in the school curriculum 
because of its varied potentialities. It becomes necessary that suit- 
able art rooms are provided for the purpose. The size of the rooi.. 
will be determined by the number of pupils for whom provision may 
be made. The room should be large, the size should be such as 
groups of 20-25 students can work at a time leaving ample space for 
exhibits. The room should be airy and well-ventilated. It should be 
lit from one side i.e., the north and should additional light be nece- 
ssary, it may be got by roof-lights facing north. Built-in cup-boards 
should be very handy for storing supplies, products, tools, etc. A 
minimum of 30 square feet of floor space per student is considered 
desirable. 

There should be a water tap and a sink so that the pupils may 
es their hands after completing a model and before beginning to 
raw. 


Workshops and Sheds 


Education is being vocationalised. A number of trades like 
carpentry, metal fittings, electrical works, repair of household 
gadgets and transistor assembling, masonry and repair of auto- 
mobile have been introduced. In the higher secondary schools, a 
number of groups as agricu'ture group, mechanical group, civil 
engineering, textile engineering etc., have been introduced. All these 
necessitate well-equipped workshops and sheds. These should be 
located on the ground floor. Floors, walls, and ceilings of the work- 


shops should be constructed to suit the different activities. s 
Special attention should be given to safety and heat EET 
planning school workshops. Some items needing ei ghout the 
tions are, adequate area for each activity, visibility RA arts of 
shops and adequate aisles between mechanics RRT PEN light e 
the shop. Other important conditions effecting ne peice 
ventilation, selection of fioor-surface material an 9 


Music Room Y ‘ 
a basic school offering. 


h . 7 şs become S 
Music in its various forms n music fills in the school pro- 
In recognition of the significant P vide well-equipped music room 


Pra gee neces tical treatment 1S essential for all 
Special « Se 


for the purpose. ee, 
£ From the musie 
music rooms. Sound fon. ine building. 


3 Pore Seta nth: | 

the work in quiet gk Aa be given to pune wal cascs ani 
Special En n e ürints: “4 small musi ay ay altolbe 

adequate storage s 

provided. 


teal Exa i i Room | 
mii a emcnanry, hoch should LANE 8 Am ME Milda fo 
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medical and dental services. It should be equipped with running 
water and electric power outlets. 


Office for the School Counsellor and the Career Master 


In a secondary school, provision of guidance service is essential. 
A room should be given to the school counsellor and the career 
master where the pupils may see him or he may see the pupils when 
needed. 


Cafeteria 


Cafeteria will be a valuable adjunct of a secondary school, if it 
is in efficient hands. The size of the cafeteria and the equipment 
needed will vary with the size of the high school and the number of 
students who patronise it. The best location for the cafeteria, if 
space allows, is probably a separate wing of the main building. 


The Administrative Suite 


The necessary administrative space for the principal and his 
staff is important in the planning of a modern secondary school. 
Since administration is emerging into a leadership and service function, 
the administrative suite should be planned to feature hospitality, 
pleasant and attractive design, and ease of access for pupils, teachers 
and the public. The Principal’s office should be large enough to 
accommodate small conferences, should open into the general office, 
the public space, and a corridor. Privacy should be possible without 
the area being inaccessible or uninviting. It should be tastefully 
decorated and the furniture provided should be comfortable. 


The Office Room 


It is desirable that the office room is centrally located to serve 
as a good co-ordinating centre for the school. It shouid be easily 
accessible to visitors, teachers and pupils. A good office in a large 
secondary school requires four things : 


(1) A room for the principal ; 

(2) A waiting room for the visitors : 

(3) An office room for the clerk, and 

(4) A store room with shelves and wall cupboards for office 


and educational files. 

As a compromise to this arrangement, a part of the 
Principals room may be used for receiving visitors and office and 
educational files may be stored in wall cupboards in the clerk’s 


room. 
Office Equipment 


For efficient 
with modern equipm 
saving device as the 


i functioning, the school office should be equipped 
ent. A well-organised office should have time- 
type-writer, duplicating machine, desk calendar 
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and rubber stamps, clock for the bell system, storage space for 
instruction and office supplies. If a school can affored to have tele- 
phone, book-keeping machine, sorting equipment and computing 
machines etc., much of manual labour can be saved. A fire proof 


vault or safe is a ‘must’ in every office for the safe keeping of cash 
and confidential records, 


Staff Room 


A room should be made available to teachers where they 
can meet each other, may work together or individually. This room 
should have cupboards in the walls or lockers may be there where 
the teachers may keep their things. 


Storage and Supply Rooms 


Some rooms should be there for storing the tools, unused 
furniture, laboratory, workshop and office equipment, athletic 
supplies etc. These stores should be at a fairly safe place. 


The Hostel 


With the rapid increase in the number of schools, the need for 
hostels is decreasing. Any how, where the hostel is attached to a 


school, it should be housed in a proper building with good sanitary 
arrangements. 


The hostel should be constructed in the school compound and 
should be in a quiet corner, away from the main road. Itis 
desirable to have a single storeyed building, quadrangular in shape 
with a courtyard at the centre. On the three sides of the quadrangle, 
dormitories of the pupils can be constructed ; the kitchen and the 
dining hall may be located on the fourth side. At the back of this 
wing, the bathrooms may be located. 


__Latrines may be provided at a little distance from the main 
building. 


_ The quadrangle should have a main gate which may be closed 
at night. 


Every dormitory should be Jong enough to accommodate 10 
to 12 pupils. Every inmate should be provided with a wall-shelf a 
chair, a table and a cot. 


The superintendent’s quarter sh i 
f E o 
distance from the main ate east ee cee 


Teachers’ Quarters 


Teachers’ quarters should be considered as an integral part of 


the school plant. Inthe wo i 
aa tds of late Prime Mini e “It 
seems to me more Important to have Eee eee 


i A Hie a proper heuse for the teacher 
man to put up a building for the school. p The teacher could keep 
tea her and and geach outside. The school revolves round the 

cher and not round the building......... ”? Moreover the provision of 
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such quarters will enable teachers to stay in the villages where they 
are posted and will greatly assist in improving the standard of 
instruction in the schools. Desirable as they generally are, such 
quarters become a must in the case of women teachers in rural areas 
and of both men and women teachers in tribal areas. With the 
increasing emphasis on the public side of education, community 
activities and Crafts and Science, it has become necessary that 
teachers spend more and more time in the school. The Secondary 
Education Commission Report says, ‘We feel that the presence of 
the Headmaster and of the staff in or near a school, particularly if 
there are hostels attached or where the schools are residential, will 
be of the greatest benefit to the school going population......... ” The 
community life of the teaching staff to be encouraged by the 
provision of quarters in the area would goa long way to promote 
their sustained interest in school and their united effort for the 
better running of the institution. A minimum of three-roomed 
quarters with some open space should be provided to every teacher 
on the campus. 


School Farm and Agriculture shop 


Agriculture and gardening as an activity is being introduced 
in higher secondary curriculum as a major subject. For the proper 
teaching of this subject farm is indispensable. ‘Farm is to agricul- 
ture as a laboratory is to science.’ Farming is directly concerned 
with the ‘lie’ and ‘layout’ of the land, water supply, soil manage- 
ment, labour, farm equipment, seeds, manure, marketing of the 
products. We have to take account of all these before we decide 
to have a farm. 

It is necessary that 10 acres of land are attached with every 
Higher Secondary school and this land is fully utilized. 

In order to accommodate the department’s great number and 
variety of activities, its equipment and work-area requirements, the 
agriculture shop needs much more space than a regular class-room. 


a 


We shall discuss this in greater detail in a later chapter. 


Museum 

oom in the school may be kept apart for museum as it 
can go a long way in making teaching of science, social studies, 
agriculture, etc. effective. It should be a place which may mirror 
the life of the school. The material in the school museum may repre- 
sent the flora and fauna of the locality, the geography and history 
of the province, the art and painting of young artists and the 
cultural traditions etc. of the locality. As a valuable adjunct to the 
school, museum can be a supplement to class-room teaching, by way 
of providing correctly specific background in historical and geogra- 
phical background of the community. Various discoveries of 
science, technology and geography, etc. can be best shown through 


specimens and models etc. placed in the museum. 


Oner 
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If the museum is considered more or less a fixed part of the 
school, an accurate record of each exhibit—names of teacher and 
pupil responsible, date, purpose, utilization, expense and any other 
necessary information about it should be made and kept in a record 
book or in some other permanent farm. If the list of exhibits is very 


extensive, an appropriate catalogue should be printed and made 
available to all teachers. 


Museum should be given as important a place in the school as 
the library. 


The School Play-grounds 


The play-ground and few other smaller areas for different games 
must be considered at least as important for educational purposes as 
school building with their class-rooms and other paraphernalia. A 
school which has no play-ground has no right to exist, for play- 
ground is said to be the cradle of democracy. If play is to be accepted 
as the natural agency for the education of the child upto the age of 
puberty, then the lower half or more of our school will have to think 
and act not in terms of rooms, seats or desks but rather in terms of 
activities, games or projects which can be conducted only in the 
open. Hence schools will have to adopt sensible, sound and satis- 
factory means for providing open spaces, garden plots, play areas, 
sufficient ground spaces under shady trees and so on for different 
types of school work. 


Sanitation 


There should be one urinal and bowl for 60 students. These 
should be regularly inspected to assure proper cleanliness and working 
conditiou. Obscene pictures and writing, if any, should be immedia- 
tely removed. Toilet rooms should have moisture-proof concrete 
floors which can be easily washed. 

So far as drinking water is concerned, in urba 
of water can be obtained from the main line of t 


areas, underground water may be pumped by means of section lift 
pump to a reservoir. Water should be checked up before use. 


Lighting 


n areas the supply 
he town, In rural 


The increase of short-si 
imposes an additional respons 
means of lighting the rooms. The light 
as much approximate as 7 
class-room with reference to light in it 


about the room and 
in only from the feft 


i C e pencil when the child is 
working at his desk. The desks, therefore, should be arranged in 
such a manner as to take full advantage of the light coming from 
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the left. If this consideration is disregarded, the light will either shine 
in the teacher's face or dazzle the children. 


The arrangement of seats and desks with reference to the doors 
and windows, the position of the blackboard with reference to the 
class, the fitting and furniture inside the rooms should also be guided 
by hygienic considerations. Suitable curtains and screens should be 
provided to alter the intensity of light according to need. When arti- 
ficial lighting is necessary, it should be so arranged that the room 
is uniformly lighted and there are no shadows. 


9.4, Planning and Designing School Building 


The need for school building is tremendous. The Working 
Group on General Education for the Fourth Plan calculated that the 
Indian School system is short of nearly 53 crore sq. ft. of space. Fifty 
p.c. of its elementary schools are in rented or extremely unsatisfac- 
tory buildings. At Rs. 10 per sq. ft. which is a modest sum, the cost 
of clearing the backlog would be Rs. 530 crores. Thus the problem 
of providing building tor our schools is a big one. What needs to be 


done ? 
Planning for Elementary Schools 


A number of suggestions have been given to meet the problem 
of shortage of accommodation at the elementary stage : 


(1) Open-Air School System :—Our late Prime Minister Pt. 
Nehru suggested opening elementary schools under simple sheds, 
while the actual class teaching is done under the trees. He felt that 
“our climate helps and it is better to sit outside under a tree or in a 
groove except during the rainy season. Also our old ‘traditions fit in 
with this open-air teaching.” He was of the opinion that we should 
stop buildings in rural areas and devote the money thus saved to a 
better class of teachers as well as to some equipment. The idea of 
open air school system is not bad but it has certain limitations. 

Limitations of the Open-Air System :—The open-air system has 
certain limitations. 

(i) In many regions of the country, there are rigours of climate 
which make open air schooling difficult in certain parts of the year. 

(ii) Some covered space is needed not only for sheltering 
school apparatus, books and furniture but also for organised craft 
work. 

Shri Saiyidain is of the opinion that we should strike a balance 
between these various considerations, and in view of our resources, 
we must per force strike the balance in favour of economy. He 
suggests the idea of a nucleus school. y 

‘acha Building with some Essential Accommod ation :— 
A TOE was gives by late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in his 
Presidential Address to the 25th mecting of „the Central Advisory 
Board of Education when he said, “Our climate is such that for 
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a large part of the year classes can be held inthe open. If school 
holidays synchronise with the monsoon, we can to a large extent 
reduce the need for full scale school buildings. We can also 
economise by using simpler methods of construction for school 
purposes.” This proposition is non-acceptable under the present 
circumstances. We should not go after pucca buildings with 
full accommodation. We can have kacha buildings with some 
essential accommodation i.c. a few class rooms, a store room and 
the teacher’s room if his residential quarter is not provided else 
where. We can also appeal to the villagers to take responsibility of 
maintaining and repairing these. 

(3) Nucleus First Scheme :—Shri K.G. Saiyidain has suggested 
Nucleus First Scheme i. e. starting the building with a nucleus and 
then proceedings by stages for expansion according to the needs. 
According to this scheme, a functionally designed school room will 
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Fig. 10. 


provide sheltered space for storage etc. while the classes will’ be 
generally held outside. 


Shri Saiyidain has suggested two plans under this scheme. 
Nucleus First Type School for two Teachers 


In this plan, we can build a putca room of suitable size and 
partition into two equal rectangular parts. 


Nucleus First type School for Four Teacher 


This plan consists of constructing a square room of suitable 
size and partitioning it diagonally into four equal isosceles triangles. 
Each triangular room so formed will have two openings on the 
outside with a chalk board between them fitted to the wall The 
triangular room will give storage space for equipment, craft tools 
and materials and various other leaching aids... The classes will 
sit in the open making use of the chalk boards, 
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Fig. 11. 


Space xX 1, X 2, X 3, between the cl i k 

classes for activities like gardening, neee eats T 

The nucleus can thus provide excellent facilities for fi ee 

an elementary school. our grades in 
Shri Saiyidain mentions the followi 

cleus First See llowing advantages of the Nu- 
y. It would enable us to get a well-equi i 

ing quickly with a minimum of epee ippediscuool Tune: 
2. It would provide a flexible long range plan withi 

ee: ear ge plan within the means 
3. It would provide the teachers with better tool 

available in present school buildings. orghan iare 
4. It would induce and inspire local effort. 
5, It would give local effort a simple plin of action. 


6. It would shift financial responsibility from the state to 
local effort, 
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7. It would bring about better team work between pupils, 
parents and the state. 


The Nucleus First Scheme was also approved by our late Prime- 
Minister Mr. Nehru. While addressing the delegates to training 
course on Administration of Basic Education. he said, we should 
have a cheap building with a room say 20' x 20' or 25’ x 25' divided 
diagonally into four parts. This room would serve as an equipment 
room and not aclass-room. Each of the four walls should have 
outside a black board and teaching will go on in all the four direc- 
tions outside those walls. If necessary, a platform and shade may 
be provided and gradually even a pacca building may come into 
existence through village co-operation. We have to adopt these 
things to our conditions and make them cheap so that we can con- 
centrate on giving more equipment and wages.” 


Site for Nucleus First Scheme 


Site for the Nucleus first scheme has to be chosen with care. 
The following are the requirements of the site - 


(i) Sufficient building space for future expansion. 


(ii) Sufficient outdoor instructional space as may be demanded 
by new methods of teaching with particular reference to New Edu- 
cation. 

(iii) Sufficient play space. 


(iv) Sufficient sp 


AG ace to provide for community recreational 
activities. 


©) Sufficient space to have community facilities on school 
grounds (clinics, reading-rooms etc.) 


(vi) Sufficient space to construct houses for teachers. 


(wii) Sufficient space to provide garden plot for teachers. 
(viti) Sufficient space to provide feeding facilities for the 
school. 


(ix) Sufficient space for cultural activities of th 


e community. 
(x) Sufficient space to provide whatever facilities the commu- 
nity desires to add to serve the children and the adults of the 
areas. 


Guidelines for Planning Future Elementary School 


Below we give some guidelines for planning the elementary 
schools ; 


(i) Draw up 


a master plan for the site as 
future development 5 


is smooth. 
(ii) Construct the nucleus. 


a whole, so that 


(iii) As the numbers grow, repeat the nucleus. 


(iv) Enlist communit help for idi 
hin y help providing shelters for the class- 
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(v) In course of time, quarters should be prepared for the 
teachers. Prepare plan for capital outlay in advance. 


(vi) To cope with the increasing numbers, two shifts should be 
introduced in the same school building. 
Different Types of Designs for Secondary Schools 


There are a number of types of designs in vogue for secondary 
schools in our country : 

(i) The I type—consisting of a row of class-rooms. 

(ii) The L type—I type with an extension on one side. 

(iii) The T type—I type with extension on one side both ways. 

(iv) The U type—Two I’s joined on one side. 

(v) The E type, and 

(vi) The H type. 


ASSEMBLY, 
HALL 


Fig. 12. 


Any one of the above six types can be selected for a Middle or 
High school which does not need more than 25 rooms. The selection 


depends upon several factors such as : 
(a) the size and shape of the site. 
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(b) the number of rooms needed ; and 


(c) the possibility of future expansion. 


For instance, if more expansion is expected, we can select H 
type as expansion will be Possible by lengthening the vertical side- 
Tooms. At the same time, erecting the second Storey will not entail 
much difficulty. 


The above types of designs will not suit 
which by its very nature is Supposed to provid 
groups—and a number of departments like the science section, the 
technology section, the art Section, the commerce section, the agri- 
culture section, the humanities section —A full-fledged residential 
multipurpose school also Needs an extension campus, the hall, the 
hostel, the staff quarters, the agricultural farm, the play-grounds 
ete. 


a multipurpose school 
e a number of elective 
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9.5. Essential Qualities of School Architecture 


School architecture should have the following essential 
qualities : 

(i) Simple but elegant and beautiful design 

(ii) Low cost 

(iii) Comprehensive Plan :—A comprehensive plan is necessary 
in which function, farm and space are so harmonised that the soil 
from which the synthesis grows, will be enriched by such a pattern. 

(iv) Maximum Utility :—It must give the maximum utility to 
the pupils, as regards accommodation, protection from weather 
maximum light, maximum ventilation, free movement and comfort- 
able stay in the room for longer hours. 

O) Use of Good Material :—The material used for the building 
must be of high standard to enable them to stand the great load put 
on its use. 

An ideal school building should be planned spaciously, func- 
tionally and with pleasing architectural features. It should stand 
out in the village or the city as something of which the local com- 
munity can be proud of. 


9.6. Tackling the Problem of Shortage of Accommodation 


As mentioned eärlier, the need for school building is tremen- 
dous, and day by, day the problem is getting acute because of 
population explosion in the schools. The biggest problem which 
we face today is clearing the backlog of built-up space for the 
increasing millions. We shall have to fight this problem on two 
fronts. 

(a) We shall have to reduce the cost of buildings ; and 

(b) We shall have to raise funds for providing as much of 
built-up space as possible. 


(a) Reducing the Cost 
Some studies have been made in our country for reducing the 
cost of buildings. 


(i) Studies made by Committee on Plan Projects in Delhi. The 
conclusions of this study are found in Reports on Delhi School 
Buildings, 1960 and Reports on Primary School Buildings in Delhi, 
1963. 

(ii) Study done by Central Building Research Institute in 
Roorkee University. 

(iii) Study made by a committee of the Ministry of Education 
in their brochure, Planning Schools for India, 1959. 

These studies show that the total cost of an clementary school 
building can be reduced by paying attention to three aspects viz., 


(i) Proper space requirements. 
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(ii) Proper design and specifications. 


(iii) Use of local material. 


i i tal designs result 
Simpler the design, less the cost. Ornamen g 7 

in unnecessary cost. They should be avoided. Rectangalar designs 

of rooms with open verandah on one side is economical. A two- 

Storeyed building is less costly than one storeyed building, as 


it requires less ground space and there is no cost of laying the 
foundations. 


Attempt should be made to make the desi 
well as beautiful. For instance, the type of arch 
by La Corbusier who designed Chandigarh, co 
qualities of maximum beauty with minimum | 
designs of primary and secondary schools 
copying. 


gn economical as 
itecture designed 
mbines the essential 
abour and cost. The 
at Chandigarh are worth 


an be adjusted to weather, 
that it avoids the sun inside 
ast or north North-east, we 
f windows can be let open, 
r the construction of walls, 

We can effect an economy by usin 


- We can have slate roofs, 
In rural 
ofs, where plenty of grass is available. 

er is cheap, most of the material 
TOoof etc., may be timber, In 
burnt earthen bricks—so cheap as compared 


alls are made of 


stone or good bricks, plastering can also be avoided. Hedges may 
be planted to serve the purpose of boundary walls Lift pumps 
may be provided for drinking water 


4 - Portions of the walls may be 
painted black, so as to be used as bla 


We can economise on labour also by getting help from the 
local community, like student population, the teachers etc, 


These methods can bring down the Cost of constructing fine 
class rooms from Rs. 2,000/- to Rs. 1,000/-. It will be still better if 
the entire cost of constructing buildings and thcir repairs may be 
entrusted to State Building Corporation in every state, 

(b) Raising Funds j 


Funds shall have to be raised for 
essential of built-up space. The tl 
ted for this Purpose are ; 


(i) Taking loans 
(i) Getting donations and 
(iii) Creation of a non-lapsable fund. 


Providing the minimum 
aree methods which can be sugges- 
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All these methods have been tried in our country with good 
results. 


The loan system has been tried with success in Bombay. The 
Government of Bombay took over the responsibility of maintaining 
the provident fund accounts of all the elementary teachers, and 
advanced loans to local authorities for building purposes out of the 
provident fund amounts. The total deduction of G.P. Fund amounted 
to Rs. 80 lacs per annum. The loans were given through District 
School Building Committees. The success of the scheme can be 
very well estimated by finding that between 1952 and 1961 Rs. 250 
lacs were advanced as loans, and 10,000 new class-rooms were built, 
and special repairs were done to 1,200 class-rooms. This system 
can be followed by other states also. 


The philanthropists from the local area can be approached to 
lend a helping hand in constructing school buildings. They can be 
approached for giving rent free accommodation, accommodation on 
nominal rent for school purposes. The community can be approa- 
ched for help in cash, kind and labour. 


The third method of raising a non-lapsable fund was tried by 
Bombay State. A primary school building’s fund was created in 
each district. All the grants and loans and public donations were 
credited into it. The fund remained permanently, and there was no 
usual risk of annual grants being lapsed. This system can be tried 
in other states also. 


Recommendations of Indian Education Commission—1964-66 


The Commission has recommended the following : 


1. In view of the present unsatisfactory position regarding 
school buildings, it is necessary to take step to clear the backlog of 
unconstructed school buildings as well as to provide additional 
buildings for new enrolement. 


2. Allocations for construction of school buildings should be 
increased in the Central and State budgets, and community resour- 
ces mobilised on the basis of equalisation. Loans and grants-in-aid 
should be given on a liberal basis to private schools for the construc- 
tion of buildings. 

3. Reduction of Costs. The norms and guidance available as 
a result of the work of a number of committees appointed by the 
Central and State Governments and on behalf of Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of Works and the Planning Commission, 
U.G.C. and Central Building Research Institute at Roorkee and 
the Indian Standards Institute, for spacing and planning of school 
buildings should be put into practice. 


4. In view of the shortage of traditional building material 
and the cost involved, well-designed and constructed kacha struc- 
tures should be accepted as a part of the school system. 
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5. Inrural areas, efforts should be made to encourage local 
initiative and contribution in putting up school buildings. The 
“nucleus” approach suggested by the Ministry of Education is 
recommended for general adoption. 


6. Buildings in Urban Areas: Economy in these buildings 
should be effected by using locally available materials, omissions 
of certain finishes, and acceptance of a lower standard of construc- 
tion. Temporary structures may be used wherever possible and 
improved techniques of construction may be adopted in putting 
up pucca buildings. 


7. Expeditious Construction : In order to accelerate provision 
of school buildings, constructions in rural areas may be entrusted 
to local communities or village Panchayats, and in urban areas, 
municipalities and corporations may be utilised for the purpose. 


8. In order to supervise and guide the programme of cons- 
truction of school buildings and introduce improved techniques, 
an Educational Building Development Group should be set up 
in each state within the Public Works Department and working 
in close association with the Education Department. These groups 
will standardise details of construction in the Tegion so as to make 
possible the mass production of the components on a factory scale, 
A similar Building Development Group should be set up at the 
centre to co-ordinate the work of the state groups. 


9. To avoid delays in the construction of government 
buildings, a separate unit of the P.W.D. should be set up for the 
execution of educational building programmes. At a later stage 
an Education Building Consortia may be set up to exploit the 
advantages of industrialized buildings. 


10. The economy measures worked out by the Educational 
Building Development Group should be made known to private 
institutions and grants-in-aid given on the basis of 
nst g i up 
limits. ERA 


9.7. Furniture 


If the school plant is to function effici 
and equipment has to be provided. 


Furniture plays an extremely important part in the physical 
moral and mental welfare of the scholars. Great care should be 
taken in providing the same—for “education is the cultivation of 
a first and legitimate familiarity between the mind ra th 
things’’—as is said by Bacon. Each and every thing in the scho i 
affixes its stamp upon the individuality of the child and EAN oi 
efforts of a school ought to be directed making boys ani 
earnest and true by everything around them, all they deta 
all that is done to them, being the best stamp.” We can Oni 
have the best work-man if we accomplish him with the best tools. 
It is, of course, true that fine teaching can be done with little 
furniture (the example of Santiniketan of Tagore) and very bad 


ently suitable furniture 
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instruction can be given with a wealth of appliances. But this is 
also true that sufficient furniture, good apparatus and useful appli- 
ances in the hands of a first class teacher can produce results which 
cannot be obtained under any other circumstances. 


Old furniture was the symbol of immobility and conformity. 
Long desks, each seating ten or twelve children, all of the same 
height; inevitably suggested exactly similar children, seated immobile 
in a minimum of space, working in the same way or at a similar 
pace. 


Proper furniture and equipment are the essentials for the 
successful working of a school. Improper seating arrangements 
lead to physical deformities and thus endanger the health of the 
pupils. If the desks be of the wrong kind or if benches be used 
instead of desks, curvature of the spine, contraction of the chest 
roundness of the shoulders and a confirmed stoop may result as 
physical injury ; bad discipline, irritation, discontent and discomfort 
may result as moral injury and inability to sustain attention and 
concentration owing to lack of bodily ease may result as mental 
injury» 

The fact that furniture may need to be shifted frequently in 
today’s secondary class-room implies that it may be movable besides 
being flexible, adaptable and durable. 


An Ideal Desk 


The best school desk is one which is designed to afford comfort 
to the child and to allow effective school work at the same time. It 
should not be needlessly cumbersome or heavy and should be easily 
movable to allow the room being cleancd without much 
inconvenience. 

There are three things about a desk which must conform to the 
conditions required before a desk can be declared as the best—(a) 
The height of a desk (b) The seat (c) The writing surface. The height 
of the seat above the ground floor should be such that while sitting, 
it permits the upper part of the legs to be horizontal and the lower 
part of the leg: to be either resting on the ground or on a suitable 
footrest. The height from the seat to the writing surface should be 
such as to allow the child when. writing to sit upright in an easy 
position. The seat should be so designed as to afford comfort to a 
child when either he stands up or is working on his seat. Arm-rests 
may be provided as they allow the child to sit with the chest thrown 
out. The writing surface should be plain board at an angle of 15° to 
the horizontal. With reference to the seat, the writing surface may 
have three positions as plus, minus and zero. In plus position, there 
is some space between the edge of the desk and the edge of the seat. 
In zero position, the two are on a line and in minus position, the 
edge of seat is under the writing surface. In order that the desk may 
be capable of being adjusted to these positions, the top desk should 


be movable. 
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Suitable furniture for school children, 


(1) No pressure under the knees, 

(2) Free space back of inside angle of knee. 

(3) Room above the thighs. 

(4) Back edge of table overlaps front edge of chair. 

(5) Low back, open at bottom, support for hollow of back only. 
(6) Table top higher than elbow when arm is Straight. 


Black-boards 


Black-board is the necessary equipment of a class-room and a 
handy apparatus at the hands of a teacher. A teacher who does not 
use his black-board is not a teacher. He is either a lecturer or no- 
thing at all that has a name and place in the educational scheme. 
Black-boards are many and various and include painted areas of the 
wall, framed wall boards, swing slates and board rising and falling, 
wall-boards and the black-board and the easel. Of all these, black- 
board with easel is the best for the reasons that it can be moved to 
any part of the class-room, that it can be raised as the teacher 
works downwards on it and that its angle can be instantaneously 
changed to meet a change of the angle of incidence of the light. 
Moreover, the board can easily be taken down for purposes of con- 
cealment of contents during a test and both sides of the board are 
available for use. 


Black-boards should not be glossy ; sich a surface affects the 


eye-sight of the pupils. So the Surface should be dull as far as possi- 
ble. When black-boards become so shiny by constant use that they 
approximate more to the condition of mirrors, they should be painted. 


A dull dead black paint for the purpose known as “Jersey Jet” can 
be used. y 


. 
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Cupboards 


Every class-room should be provided with a cupboard for the 
accommodation of such stock as is issued daily in the class and for 
the safe keeping of models, specimens, apparatus etc. If this be a 
glass-fronted cupboard and part of it can be turned into a museum 
of specimens provided by the pupils, so much the better. 


9.8. The Campus 


Beautiful, neat and attractive school campus can motivate both 
the teachers and the pupils to work best. It is said “the campus is to 
the school what dress is to a woman”. Campus can be made beauti- 
ful without much expense. With the help of Persian Wheel or electric 
motor, the problem of water supply can be solved. Trees and orna- 
mental bushes or climbers once planted need only regular watering 
and occasional pruning. A few evergreen shady trees in the campus, 
if well planted according to good planning, can provide good effect. 
Flowering trees can make the campus beautiful. Some wall climbers 
are very prolific in a variety of richly coloured flowers which blossom 
for many weeks and give a gay look to the building. In this connec- 
tion, bougainvilea is very rich in possibilities. These can be easily 
trained into arches and bushes and in themselves are enough to lend 
a positive appearance to the campus. 

Hibiscus, oleander, poinsettia are other ornamental plants with 
extensive possibilities. Thesc give flowers for many weeks. 

Green hedges if properly pruned and trained can be very valu- 
able in isolating different areas. With well-groomed hedges and a 
few coloured flowers, the school can be made. to look happy if not 
exactly pretty. In this connection, Gardenia with white flowers, 
Hibiscus with scarlet flowers may be tried. 

If flower growing is introduced as a regular hobby in every 
school, if agriculture is introduced as a ‘craft, there will not be any 
difficulty in making school campus neat and attractive. Students 
have wonderful potentialities—the only condition is—let us give 
them the opportunities. 


9.9. Plant Maintenance and Plant Utilization 


Plast Maintesance 

All facilities and equipments in ihe school must be regularly and 
frequently inspected in order to assure its proper working at all 
times. The principal should be very vigilant to protect the school 
plant from defacement and damage. Any defacement marks and 
obscene writing should be removed immediately. Both teachers and 
students should be made to imbibe the virtues of good house-keeping. 
No waste-papers, picces of chalks, should be lying about. The co- 
operation of the faculty is essential in building up attitudes on the 
part of the pupils against carelessly dropping waste-paper etc. in the 
halls or on the class-room floors or on the grounds. Such co-operation 
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in desirable training for citizenship in addition to improving 
ee ee of the school. The rooms should be free from gi 
accumulation on walls, tables, equipment etc. School plants shou. i 
be regularly and periodically inspected for detecting the meso 
repair. General repairs might be undertaken during vacations while 
the emergency repairs should be immediately attended to. 


Plant Utilization 


It is a matter of common knowledge that school plant on which 
so much is spent, is utilized only for 5 or 6 hours a day and about 
6 months in a year. Rooms in the sc 
science-rooms, drawing rooms, craft-r 
are put to 50 to 70 p 
In many schools, halls are used onl: 


1. School day may be lengthened. 
2. Double sessions can increase building utilization. 


3. Scheduling the regular use of library by groups or classes. 
can increase the use of the library. 


4. Laboratories may be used for general purposes. 


5. Playground may be utilised by carefully scheduling classes 
in physical education throughout the day and by consciously using 


playgrounds both for sports programme whenever weather conditions 
permit and for those games 


that can be played out of doors. The 
careful scheduling of intra-mural sports after school will also help 
utilize the playgrounds to maximum advantage. Games that 
Tequire much space but Provide Opportunity for a few to Participate, 
should not be permitted. 


7. A school Plant can be so used that the full life of the 
community can centre in it. It can be used as a social centre, as 
a polling station during elections and as a meeting place for civic 
Societies, welfare associations as Well as parent-teacher-associations. 
Tt can Serve as a recreation centre where the children, youth and 
adults of neighbourhood 


] use the ple At i te. 
during out of school hours, ec ee eymnosiumiete 
Highlights 

1. The school plants must 


; become the learnin laboratories 
or pupils and community centre for the community. a 
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Pa RSE should be constructed at an ideal site according 

3. School building should have these qualities ; 

(1) Curriculum adequacy ; 

(2) Safety and well beings ; 

(3) Interfunctional co-ordination ; 

(4) Efficiency and unity ; 

(5) Beauty ; 

(6) Adaptability ; 

(7) Economy. 

4. For clearing the k 2 i 
should economise he Ah ele pie E 

5. A school plant sh i 
library, IPOD e E Ree ae 
SOROS Moi Poonam Lab., Staff Room, E 
hostel and staff quarters. Seah ARIA vero UNC e coo] farm) seticel 

6. Lighting and sanitation arrangements should be good. 

7. Furniture and equipment should be comfortable 

8. School campus must be made as beautiful as possible. 

9 School plant must be well-maintained and utilized to the 

maximum. 


Problems and Assignments 


l. Explain the main considerations to be kept in vi i 
f ana t iew wh 
planning a new building for school. In what EE AE 
tural building differ from the one in an urban area ? 

2. “Itis said that school buildings should be les 

i tp On e less costl 

more functional. > What principles would you follow xa area 
and designing building and equipment for schools in our country ? = 

3. How isit possible to provide effective education i 

; n in tent 

and sheds? Under the present stress of economy what Sane 
building and equipment requirements would you suggest for primary 
school in cities ? 

4. Discuss the principles that should guide in determinin 
the needs of the school building. £ 

5. Discuss the requirements of a secondary school so far as 
school plant is concerned. 

6. “Schools are neither built for the past nor forthe present. 
They have to be planned and built for the future.” Discuss. 

7. Discuss the main features of ideal furniture in school. 

8. Suggest some means for effective utilization and main- 


tenance of school plant. 
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9. What suggestions can you offer tackling the problem of 
shortage of accommodation? What are the recommendations of 
Indian Education Commission in this respect ? 

10. Suggest the different designs in vogue for a secondary 
school in our country. What are the advantages and limitations of 
each ? Give some suggestions for beautifying the campus 
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THE SCHOOL FARM AND THE WORKSHOP 


Need of Farms and Workshops—Principles of Farm Management— 
Planning the Farm Layout—Planning_ the Field Layout—Soil 
Management—Selecting and Using Farm Equipment—Efficient Use of 
Labour—Efficient Use of Water—Proper Care and Feeding of 
Bullocks—Proper Use of Farm waste and Green Manure—Green 
Manuring—Growing of crops in the Field—Disposa! of Farm 
Products—Farm Records—Workshop Maintenance—Principles of 
Workshop Encouragement—Highlights—Problems and Assignments 
—Select References. 


10.1. Need of Farms and Workshops 

Agriculture, woodwork, metalwork, spinning and weaving, 
needlework etc. are the significant activities considered educationally 
useful in education. The positive influence of all these on the 
development of the brain has become an educational truism. They 
furnish a direct appea! to the child’s desire to make things; they 


vitalize school work by bringing it into close contact with everyday 
interests and afford capital training not only of the hands but also 
of the brain. It is not a mere metaphor to speak of the hand 
as the ‘thinking hand’, for all manual work involves some intellec- 
tual activity. These activities develop the creative powers of the 
pupils. They reduce the gulf between the life and learning. Deeds, 
not words, infact, are the language of the complete man. 

These activities cannot be properly carried on in the ełass- 
room. These need well-organised farms, suitably equipped 
workshops and specially qualified teachers. Farm is to agriculture 
as a laboratory is to science. Workshops for woodwork and 
metalwork are equally essential. Productivity is an important 
concomitant of a sound programme of craft education and of 

ood craftmanship. All this presupposes that every type of 
work undertaken in an educational institution is done scientifically 
and properly so that the amount of time and money spent is well- 
justified. Some obvious gains must accrue from these. 

Just as a class-room needs to be well-organised for effective 
teaching and learning, similarly a farm and a workshop needs to 
be well-organised. In a farm and a workshop, the teacher has 
to be vigilant about a good teaching-learning situation—he has to 
make the maximum of gain within the minimum of time. So 
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his efforts are to be well-planned and organised so that the pupils 
are in an optimum mood for learning. 


10.2. Principles of Farm Management 


“It is a fundamental error to suppose that farming is neither 
a business nor a profession. It is a business which requires the 
highest business talent ; it is a profession which requires the best 
technical skill. No other profession. Tequires such a variety of 
learning, such an insight into Nature and such a skill of technical 
kind in order to be successful as the profession of farming.” 


If this is so, the work must be given a good start in the school 
time. The work of the farm demands system. First, a specific 
decision must be made by the teacher about economic organisation 
and operation of the farm. He must decide about the kinds and 
amount of resources to use and the products to produce. He 
must know how to get the work done ; sequence of operation ; 
how much time to devote to each job and the method of doing 
the same. Farming is concerned directly with ‘lie’ and ‘layout’ of 
the land, water-supply, soil management, farm equipment, seeds, 
manure, marketing of the products etc. In farming, the major 
factor which matters is ‘nature’. Nature will neither be forced 
nor driven, and is very often very hard to be led, but will do 
wonders when Properly assisted. It is for this reason, scientific 
planning and Management is important. Good management can 
ensure continuous profits consistent with the welfare of the school. 


It is necessary that 10 acres of land are attached with every 
school and this farm is easily accessible, 


10.3. Planning the Farm Layout 


In planning the farm layout, the location of the buildings 
and farmstead and their size and arrangements need a good deal 
of consideration. Initial errors committed in this direction will 
result in a heavy loss in the longrun. Poor arrangement may 
mean a serious annual drain on the working forces or expenses 
for correcting faults. A shed for a pair of bullocks and two rooms 
18’X 24’ will be sufficient for the school farm. Implements and 
tools can be kept in the shed as well as in the room. These rooms 
should be at the centre of the farm if the farm is situated at a 
distance from the school ; Otherwise a room adjacent to the school 
building facing the farm can be used for the purpose. A slope 
in the bullock shed can be had to keep it clean. The urine of the 
bullocks should be stored in a pit near the cattle shed. 


10.4. Planning the Field Layout 

The layout of fields .on a farm reflects the judgement of the 
manager and illustrates his efforts to Overcome the handicaps of 
nature. Planning the field layo 


ut involves two things : 
(i) The consideration of the rotation to be followed ; and 
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(ii) The consideration of the soil. 


Most crop production systems require putting a crop on 
different fields year after year. The bigger the field, the more 
effectively proceeds all the field work. Irregular fields demand far 
more time to manage than rectangular ones of similar size. The 
ideal layout for level land would be rectangular fields of the same 
size. In rectangular fields, the ploughing and cultivating is done 
in less time because fewer turns are needed. Triangular fields take 
more time because of so many more short rows. 

Slope and drainage must be kept with great care. Excess 
water of the rainfall should go through the drains without doing 
any loss to the fields. Washing off the fields should not take place 
at the time of rainfall. The boundaries of the fields should be such 
as to retain required quantity of water. They should not be too 
low or too high. Water channel should feed each and every kiari 
economically. The loss of water through seepage must be minimized. 
Proper roads should be there for approaching the fields. 

Fences are intended to confine stock. They must be kept 
clean. They should not become the breeding place for weeds and 
insects. Square fields take less fence per acre than oblong or 


irregular fields. 


10.5. Soil Management 

“Success or failure in farming starts with the soil. The soil 
will make or break you.” 

With good soil and poor soil management, one may fail. But 
failure is certain if both soil and its management are poor. Soil 
may not be the best but with good management the chances of 
success can be better than a mere gamble. 

In India, there is more poor soil than good soil. A teacher 
should know what he can do to enhance his profits by proper soil 
management. The teacher has to work hard, plan wisely’ and 
execute smartly. Success or failure starts with the soil. Thus 
good farm management must start with considerations of the soil. 
Husbandry of soil is the very essence of agriculture. 

Soil erosion should be prevented as far as possible. Soil 
fertility should be kept by proper layout, proper drainage, propet. 
manuring, proper rotation and proper fallow. Water the soils and 
crops at “proper time. Water-logging should be avoided. Proper 
drainage system must be adopted along the farm—otherwise water 


will become a foe instead of a friend. 
“Work with your soil not against it.” 

10.6 Selecting and using Farm Equipment 
“Tools can keep you in the black or dump you in the red.” 
Good tools save time and money. Students will take much 
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more interest if tools are modern and good than otherwise. The 
first selection of adequate toals is very important. But good 
management not only means adequate tools for a kind of crop 
and size of operation but also means getting savings and profits 
by finding greater utilization of tools. 


The two major considerations in equipment arrangement are : 


(i) Multiplication of human labour in terms of production ; 
and 


Gi) Savings in production costs. 


upon using land equip- 
Often land and labour 
It is needless to say 
heavy and irksome : 
so it is poorly done and the crops are inferior. With sufficient 


sily and well. Human 


10.7. Efficient Use of Labour 


“Your labour is worth what it produces,” 


Healthy growing children are an important farm Tesource,. 
Plans should be carefully chalked out for using this valuable Tesource 
wisely. A reasonable amount of work under pleasant Surroundings 
is enjoyed by school boys and girls. The teacher has every oppor- 
tunity to keep his pupils busy at farm under his own direction 
and at things that are worthwhile and educational. Strong boys 
and girls like to do some of the bigger things like using the team, 
They want to plough, to cultivate, to help harvest. Youngsters 
are also good at hoeing, chopping and weeding, picking fruit and 
many other hand jobs. 

The students shoul 
long periods should be 
selves should be a part of th 


Too 
hem- 


BS cent So arranged that in spite of 
variation in weather, each crop and live-stock will get proper and 


During slack season, 
clearing of buildings, 
done. 


the fixing of fencing, repairing and 
water channels, farm sheds etc. should be 


ave a clear idea of 
tomorrow, the day after and even 
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the next week. Success with crops and live-stock depends to a 
very great extent on doing right things at the right time and in the 
right way. 

A work calendar should be prépared. It should include work 
plans for the boys and the hired labour. These work calendars 
should be the result of year’s experience with a lot of common 
sense thrown in. 


10.8. Efficient Use of Water 


Water is blood for the farm crops. Without adequate supply 
öf water, farming cannot be successful. So first of all the teacher 
should think of the water supply. Water must be suitable for the 
crops. Saltish water is not good for the crops It makes the soil 
alkaline or acidic according to the base of the salt. Water must 
be got tested by the agricultural chemist of the locality. Adequate 
supply of water should be there for the farm. The supply of water 
should be availabie throughout the year. 

It is advisable to have pucca water channel though it is 
expensive at first, yet it pays in the long run. Water should not be 
wasted by seepage. The loss through seepage is much more than 
the cost of making the channel pucca. The location of the channels 
should be fixed and should not be changed after every six 
months or ayear. Field should be irrigated by making adequate 
sized kiaries. Flood system should be avoided as far as possible. 
To facilitate distribution of, and to economise water, each acre 
should be divided into a number of compartments or kiaries. 


10.9. Proper Care and Feeding of Bullocks 


There is an old saying, “The eyes of the master follow his 
cattle.” Watchful care of the bullocks is very important. Major 
field operation is done by the bullocks. Sowing and carting require 
the services of the bullocks. The role of the bullocks in the Indian 
agriculture is very important. The old saying seems to be true : 
“The earth rests on the horns of the bullocks.”” The bullock 
occupies an eminent place in the economy of Indian farmers. 


In the proper care and feeding of the bullocks the shed 


is very important. 

There should be at least a 150 sq. ft. open enclosure for a 
pair of bullocks—out of which 30 sq. ft. should be covered. So 
that the bullocks may sit in the shade in hot weather. The pair 
requires 16’ x 16’ space for housing. There should be one window 
and two ventilators. The feeding trough should be cleaned before 
and after the feed. There should be two bars at the gate. Kacha 
building is more useful in suramer. It remains cool and comfortable. 
The floor should be pucca or cemented having grooves so that the 
cattle might not slip. Just behind the standing place of the 
bullocks, there should be pucca drainage for passing the urine 
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away in the pucca pit outside the shed. The urine should be 
collected there. The urine from the pit should be emptied and 
carried in buckets to the manure pit. 


10.11. Proper Use of Farm Waste and Green Manure 


Land without manure does not-give good return. It becomes 
uneconomic if proper manuring is not done. Mest lands in India 
are made to starve. Manure, in sufficient quantities, is not given 


to them. Their yield of crops is diminishing. Manures are the 
concentrates for the land. 


The waste at the farm should be properly collected and con- 
served in a pit. The farm waste includes, rubbish collected near 
the steading, cattle dropping, waste straw, ashes from the fire, 
dry leaves and stubbles. This waste can be converted into a good 
compost. The teacher should see that all such waste is carried to 
the manure pit which should be dug away from the cattle shed, 
in the corner of the farm. No waste whether it is cotton stalks, 
toria, lehusa, sugarcane trash, uneaten fodder residue, should 
remain unconverted into farm yard manure. All such things are 
organic matter. The benefits which organic matter confers on the 
soil are indeed very great. The making of compost of all these 
things is, therefore, very beneficial for the farmers. 


The pit should be protected from the sun. It should not be 
at the Jow level of the farm ; otherwise it will be a pond of water 
during the rainy season. But adequate amount of moisture should 
be there for the decomposition of organic matter, 


10.11. Green Manuring 


Farm yard manure is not available in sufficient quantity for 
the crops. The method of green manuring can be used beneficially 
if the water supply is adequate. It is a good manure, having all 
the important elements of plant food. Green manuring involves 
growing a green crop, preferably and generally a legume and 
ploughing it in the field, when in flower. The crops most commonly 
used are san, hemp and Guara. The former is preferred in sub- 
montane tracts as guara does not grow well there. A heavy ‘sohaga’ 
is run over the crop in the direction along which ploughing is to 
be done. When the crop is thus laid flat, a furrow turning plough 
is used to bury the crop. The field may then be ieft after going 
over it with the sohaga until the green manure has decayed to some 
extent. It is advisable to water the field a few days before plough-\ 
ing in the crop. Four to five weeks after the burying of the 
crop, the cultivation required for the Succeeding rabi may be begun. 

Green manuring has been found to be very useful in sandy 
soils, as it has a binding effect on such soils. 


10.12. Growing of Crops in the Field 


Growing of several kinds of 


a _ crops which ripen at different 
seasons is a key to successful farmi 


ng. In a locality, those crops 


a 
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should be grown which thrive well there. More area should be 
devoted to the major crop or cash crop of that area. From the 
point of view of management, it is best to plant crops in a manner 
that will distribute both labour and income as evenly throughout 
the year as possible. A cultivator can use his time, oxen and 
equipment more economically. 


In growing the crops, proper rotation should be carried on. 
By following such a plan, the fertility of the soil is improved. The 
yields are increased from year to year. Soil can rest and is 
revitalized by its being fallow. It recoups its fertility in taking 
rest and by accumulating some nitrogen from the air. This becomes 
therefore, partly a substitution for manuring. Such a scheme 
eliminates weeds and prevents some of the diseases and the soil 
also remains fertile. The main points about planning a rotation 
are 
a (i) Crops of the same natural order should not follow each 
other. 


(ii) Crops of the same type of root system (shall 
should not follow each other. 7 ¢ pina) 


(iii) Leguminous crops should be included in the rotation. 
(iv) Green manuring and forage crops should be given a place 
in the rotation at regular intervals. 
(v) Crops such as potatoes requiring more thorough cultiva- 
tion than others, should be included in the rotation as their cultiva- 
tion means a good preparation for the following crops. 


10.13. Disposal of the Farm Products 

The farm products must be sold at a proper margin of profit. 
In the sale of products, attention should be given to grading and 
quality. People are willing to pay 20 to 25 per cent more for clear, 
pure and fresh things. In the sale of produce, it is well to remember 
that good quality service and businesslike methods will be amply 
rewarded. The best price of the crop is not just got after the har- 
vest. At that time, the market ‘is glutted with the crop. So try 
to withhold the produce for some other time in order to get a better 
price. 

Bhusa should be stored either in small conical stacks thatched 
with straw, in low circular stacks roofed with mud, or in low peaked 
heaps coyered with mud. These are respectively known as Kup, 


Palla and Dhar. 
The disposal of the vegetables and the fruits should be done 


soon after their picking. 


10.14. Farm Records 


Careful accounting is the first step to successful farm manage- 
ment. With proper records the manager can come to know where 
undue expense and loss have occurred, and where profits have been 
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made. Accounts of the various field crops should be kept wherever 
possible. Such accounts are simple to keep, and at the end of a 
year, they will reveal useful information. 


At the school farm, a simple method of book keeping is neces- 
sary for the efficient conduct and physical development of a farm. 


The simpler the accounts kept by the beginner, the greater the choice 
of their proving useful. 


In the school farm, the ledger, the cash book, balance sheet, 
daily labour sheets etc. are some of the records which can prove use- 
ful. 


The following are a few Specimens of necessary and important 
items of book keeping for the school farm. 


The Ledger :—It is the principal book of accounts kepts in a 
business. It is the book that contains a classified and summarised 
record of all transactions of the business transferred or posted to it 
from the other books of original entry :— 


The Ledger is ruled as under 


Dr. 


Gr: 


J | | Amount 
Particular | Folio 


Particular | Folio 


Fig. 15 


The Cash Book :—The cash book faci 
Tegister is maintained to r 
receipts and cash payments. 
Balance Sheet :—It is m 
may be defined as a statement setting forth th 
lities and the capital of business of any given date. 


litates references. A separate 
ecord all the transactions involving cash 


All assets and 
Ssified form, so as 


Daily Labour Sheet :—1t is meant for recording the daily 
Occupation of labour employed on the farm whether hi i 
‘students labour. It is usually desi aily record of 
manual, bullock and machine labour with details of 
on each operation or crop, field by field or on other e 
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Daily Labour Sheet of Work: People af............-.- 
Farm on.....- 

a, 4 Manual Labour a j 
SNE ARE | 
Hi RO DaS Sas 
O RRS ale > 
a, Alte S uS D y 
SS 5/98 5 slag js g Remarks 
2 cl5 a| Men 5 |Boys| sia |° < 
5 Z Si > A| 2 


Fig. 16 


10.15. Work-shop Maintenance 

Maintenancė of the school workshop must be carried out 
methodically and intelligently as a continued activity. However 
efficient and up-to-date a piece of machinery or equipment may be, 
or however well organised a particular process, optimum output 
cannot be secured unless proper working conditions are maintained 
and service activities are properly taken care of. Lack of mainte- 
nance can lead to bottlenecks resulting in reduced output or high 
rate of scrap work leading to low student morale. Workshop main- 
tenance is also essential to reduce service expenses. 

Workshop maintenance can be of five types :— 

(i) Capital replacement :—Use the equipment till it complete- 
ly wears out its useful life and then replace it by a new one. 

(ii) Break-down Maintenance :—The equipment is to be attente 
ded only when it fails due to some reason or prevents the desired 
rate of output. 

(iit) Scheduled Maintenance :—It consists of the preparation 
of a list of major items of equipment in the workshop and suggests 
to the workshop superintendent the items likely to require attention 
during the calendar year. A tentative or annual schedule is drawn 
and sanctions obtained for the purpose. 

(iv) Planned Maintenance :—Planned maintenance endeavours 
to answer what maintenance is to be carried out and by whom. 

(v) Preventive Maintenance :—In this type of maintenance, the 
work of an inspection, maintenance, replacement or modification 
nature is broken down into elements and are studied to improve 
methods and to obtain more accurate work contents. 

A good maintenance system would include the following : 


(a) A log or record sheet for each equipment or machine. 
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(b) A daily work programme. 
(c) The list of persons responsible for maintenance. 


; (d) A chart showing expenditure or money and time and quan- 
tity of production. 


(e) Charts of different types of equipment and process for 
serving visual aids. 


(f) Number of students attending the workshop in the diffe- 
rent periods. 


For optimum utilization of the equipment, and for maximum 
output in terms of material production and human development, 
through equipment and production, every part of the workshop 
must be kept spick and span. 


10.16. Principles of Workshop Encouragement 


Workshops are necessary for certain crafts like woodwork and 
metalwork, but these workshops in an educational institution have 
to be different from workshops in a factory and business premises, 
It is rather difficult, nay impossible, for the young children bubbling 
with enthusiasm to work with the hammer and chisel or to work on 
lathe mechanically. Children detest routine type of work ; they 
never want to work in response to specifications given by an instruc- 
tor. Even when they do, they are not at their best. If the teacher 
wants that children should love to work in a workshop, he should 
bear in mind the principles listed below :— 


1. Physical conditions in the workshop should be excellent. The 
arrangement of light should be proper, If necessary, artificial light 
may be provided. Adequate and good material shov!d be provided 
in the workshop to avoid irritation. The size of tools should be 
suitable to those who are to use them. Tools should be in good 
condition, 


2. Crafiwork in a workshop must provide a high degree of 
imaginative activity leading to the creation of original forms. Routine 
activity, with little or no accent on creativity, kills the interest of the 
pupils. When all the pupils in a woodwork class are engaged in the 
production of the same type of article the specifications of which 
have been given by the teacher and when creative imagination of the 
pupils is not given any outlet, pupils will not be interested. Expression 
of individuality is one of the most important functions of craft. 


3: ra jarge raure of freedom should be given to children to 
choose, plan andiexecita ‘the kinds of craft projects on which they 


would like to work. There is anon ! on 
ustifica $ 
schools to manufacture the same Jusubcation for pupils in all basic 


es 4 articles. Dull uni i i 
the preparation of objects, should be E PA 
encouraged to make all kinds of articles, including toys. The guiding 
principle should be the Promotion of originality and creativity. 
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4. Emphasis should not be laid on the quantity of goods produced 
but on quality, not on the numberof hours per week spent on craft- 
work but on good craft teaching and on the acquisition of skill and 
artistry by the pupils. Stress should be laid on good craftsmanship 
so that children learn to take pride and to find satisfaction in a piece 
of work skilfully executed. Students should be helped to conceive and 
perform good designs in art class and create things of artistic appeal 
in a workshop. Craftwork which is devoid of artistic appeal may 
succeed in developing some mechanical skill, but it cannot touch, 
much less affect, the source of some of the greatest joys in life—the 
aesthetic emotions. 

Thus if we want that crafts like Agriculture, Woodwork, Metal 
work etc. yield the intended results, the problem of their proper 
planning and arrangement must occupy our immediate attention. If 
any activity is worth doing, it needs doing well. Let us worry about 
the process—the product will definitely take care of itself. 


Highlights 


1. School farm for agriculture and gardening and workshops 
for crafts like woodwork, metalwork, etc. are indispensable. They 
must be properly managed and organised. 

2. In farming, lie and layout of the land, water supply, soil 
management, farm equipment, seeds, manure, marketing of the pro- 
ducts, must be attended to. Scientific arrangement of the farm can 
ensure continuous profits consistent with the welfare of the school. 


3. For creating permanent interest in workshop work, physical 
conditions in the workshop should be excellent. Craftwork should 
provide a high degree of imaginative activity. A large measure of 
freedom should be given to children to choose, plan and execute the 
craft projects. Emphasis should be laid on good quality. 


Problems and Assignments 
1. Discuss the importance of a School Farm in a higher 
secondary school. Describe briefly the essentials of farm management. 


2. Suggest an ideal scheme of farm and field layout for a 
a high school farm. 


3. What principles can guide us in managing the school farm ? 


4. Why is it necessary to keep proper accounts of the products 
in a school farm ? What type of records would you suggest ? 


5 What steps can you take to ensure continuous interest in 
workshop work in a school ? 


6. How would you manage a school farm ? 
Answer the questions under the following heads : 
(a) Upkeep of the Farm. 
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(b) Planning the time-table for practical work on the farm. 
(c) Keeping accounts. 
Select References 


1. Hopkins and Murray, Elements of Farm 
Prentice Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


2. J.H. Efferson, Principles of Farm Management, 1953. 


Management 


I] 


THE SCHOOL OFFICE 


Functions of the School Office—The School Clerk—Filing and Filing 
System—Need of School Reports, Records and Registers—Kinds of 
Records, Reports and Registers—Mode of Keeping Records—Some 
Important School Records and Registers—Highlights—Problems 
and Assigments—Select References. 


The school office is, truly speaking, the nerve centre of the 
school—controlling its life in various branches. It is ja place where 
various records, reports and registers are stored, where the important 
matters of administrative policy are discussed, where the visitors are 
received. Thus the school office serves as a ‘home-base’ for the prin- 
cipal, ‘professional centre’ for the school staff, and the ‘service-centre’ 
for the entire school. No wonder the school office is said to be the 
fulcrum around which the whole of the school rotates. On the efficient 
organisation and management of the school office will depend the 
efficient administration of the entire school. 


11.1. Functions of the School Office 


The school office can help the smooth running of a school in a 
number of ways : 

(i) The office can keep an up-to-date file of data about the 
children in the school. Teachers should be free from the onerous task 
of book-keeping wherever possible. The clerk should be mainly 
responsible for book keeping, so that teachers’ energics may be relea- 
sed for the creative job of guiding the development of children. 


(ii) The school office can take the responsibility of setting up the 
actual schedules. Every school has to establish certain schedules for 
the control of such materials and spsces as the Assembly Hall, Music 
Room, Laboratories, Workshops, Visual education equipment, text- 
books, supplies etc. After the teachers have determined the ways by 
which they desire these to be handled, the office can take the respon- 
sibility of setting up the actual schedules. The office can circulate the 
blank schedules for the use of different faculties, get the teachers’ 
comments, get the principal’s final approval, prepare a master copy 
of the schedule, duplicate it or type it so that each teacher could have 
a copy for constant reference. Thus office can act as a service agency. 


(iii) The school office can assume the responsibility for the cleri- 
cal task of making up supply order and doing the actual purchasing. 
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acher determine his own needs, all of which may be sent 
aces er compiled as a total list of needs for the school. This 
compilation may be examined by the staff to determine whether the 
total is within the limits set for such expenditures. Any cuts in 
amounts or kinds of material may be coo-peratively agreed upon by 
all teachers. Thus the approved revised list may be sent to the office 
for ordering. It is the responsibility of the office to order the goods, 
and deliver the goods to the individual teachers. Thus the office can 
also act as a central collecting and distributing agency. 


(iv) The school office can help teachers in survey tests. After 
the teachers have agreed upon the kind of testing programme they 
desire and have selected the tests appropriate to their purposes, the 
actual task of ordering and distributing the tests can be handled by 
the office. The office can help the teacher perform his or her tasks 
with a minimum of clerical labour. 


(v) The school office can help in duplication or typing of teacher- 
made materials. Modern school techniques include the use of teacher- 
made materials, materials that are made specially for an actual 
group of children, based on their present needs. The office can prove 
useful here as well. New materials, assignments etc. can be duplicated 
by the school office. In this way, office can help in good teaching 
practices as well. 

(vi) The school office can help in acquainting the community 
with the work of the school through desirable publicity programmes. 
Copy of newspaper releases, brochures depicting the work of the 
school, notices sent home with children announcing school functions, 
invitations to parents and patrons to visit the school—are some of 
the ways by which the office can lighten the burden of the teacher, 
Whenever the school needs to communicate with the outside world, 
thz school office should supply the technical facilities. 


11.2. The School Clerk 


~ The school clerk is an indispensable assistant of the school 
principal. Without him, the principal is generally burdened 
with office work. As the supervision duties of the principal 
have multiplied, a clerk for handling office work, correspondence, 
records, stores, registers etc. is a valuable aid. 


Duties of the Clerk 


The school clerk can be assigned the following duties : 
Office work 

Corresponiience 

Maintenafice of records 

Typing and duplicating 

Panking and accounts 

Stores 


whe 


Dae 
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T. School Meals 
8. First Aid. 


a It is absolutely necessary that the clerk is trained in these 
jobs. 


11.3. Filing and Filing Systems 

Proper filing of necessary documents is one of the main 
principles of good office work. The different letters, papers and 
reports have to be filed in such a careful manner that the docu- 
ments when required for reference, are available at a moment’s 
notice. 

The following are the chief filing systems in use in schools 
today : 

1. The Flat File System 

2. The Vertical File System 


The Fiat File System 


This system is very useful for some schools. In this system, 
the files are kept in a wooden-box with a number of drawers-- 
one drawer is used for two or three alphabets. The names of files 
in each drawer are pasted on onefside of the box. 


Fig. 17. 


The Vertical File System 
This system is generally adopted in schools. In this system, 
all materials pertaining to a subject are filed together. The files 
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are arranged in alphabetical order. As such, there is an alphabetic 
index. 


Fig. 18. 


A number of compartments in the office rack may be labelled 
according to the nature of the problem e. g. “Urgent”, “Deffered”’, 
“Immediate”, “Reports from teachers” and so on. This will facilitate 
handling cases according to priority. 


Need of School Reports, Records and Registers 


Every institution which is recognised or is run by Government 
has to keep records, reports and registers from which its origin, its 
growth and development, its conditions and circumstances of various 
periods, its aims, aspirations and achievements, its efficiency and 
usefulness can be clearly known and estimated. 


(i) The schools are operated for the benefit of individuals who 
may attend. No school system can provide adequately for the 
individual unless there is some metho: of keeping a record of his 
growth and development. 


(ii) The state laws under which the schools operate make it 


mandatory for the administration to keep records of school age of 
children. 


(iii) The progress of institutions depends upon research. 
Complete informaticn on pupil progress, instructional materials, 
standardised tests, physical development, promotion practices, marks 
and so forth, must be secured through a system of pupil personnel 
records. 

(iv) The development of good home-school relationship is 
essential for the maximum development of the individual child. 
Reports on pupil progress issued to parents at stated intervals will 
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help develop such desirable home-school relationship. The progress 
reports require a system of records which will enable the teacher to 
make an accurate and complete evaluation of the pupils’ growth and 
development. 


(v) From these records, the educational progress and needs 
of particular localities, and even of the state as a whole, can be 
judged. 

The great problem for the organizer, is therefore, to keep the 
records and reports so that they will be of most benefit to ail 
persons who deal with the individual child. To develop such a 
system, there is a need for some realistic planning. There are 
certain fundamental principles which must be considered in 
selecting, maintaining, using and storing pupil personnel records and 
reports if the school system is to render the maximum service to all 
individuals of the community. The recognition of some basic 
principles should give impetus to the establishment of a good record 


system. 
11.4. Kinds of Records, Reports and Registers 


There are many kinds of records—those relating to middle and 


high schools can be classified under the following heads :— 


(a) General :—l. Calendar 2. Log Bock 3. Visitor's Book 
4. Service Registers 5. Admission Register 6. Transfer of Cer- 
tificate File 7. File of Enrolement Cards. 8. Teacher Personnel 
Record. 9. Record Register having record of all Registers. 


(b) Financial:—!. Acquittance Roll 2. Contingent Order 
Book 3. Contingency Register 4. Register of Fee Collections 
5. Register of Receipts and Expenditure 6. Bill Register 
7. Register of Donations 8. Register of Scholarships 9. Practical 
Instruction Order Book. 10. Funds Register. 11. Trunk Call 
Register. 12. T. A. Check Register. 13. Cash Book. 14. Stipend 
Register etc. 

(c) Educational :—1. Pupils’ Attendance Register. 2. Teach- 
ers’ Attendance Register 3. Class time-tables. 4. Teachers’ 
time-tables 5. General time-tables 6. Teachers’ Monthly 
Programme of Work 7. Monthly Progress Register 8. Termi- 
nal Examination Result Register 9. Register of Corporal Punish- 
ments. 10. Private Tuition Register 11. Teacher’s Diary 

of Transfer Cards. 13. File of Elementary School Report 


>) File ? 3 A 
aT 14. File of Promotion and Failure Report. 15. Project 


Register etc. , ) 
(d) Equipment :—1. Stock Bock of Furniture and School 
Appliances 2. Library Catalogue 3. Accession Register 4. Library 
Issue Book 5. Stationery Issue Book 6. Stock and Issue of 
Sports Material. 7. Stationery Register. 
O Correspondence ale ‘From’ and ‘To’ Registers _ 2. File 
of departmental Orders and Circulars 3. Public Examination File 
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4. Register of Casual Leave Granted. 5. D.O. Letter Register 
6. Pending. Cases Register. 


A few of the important school Tecords, -reports and Tegisters 
are described below :— 


Mode of Keeping Records 


(i) Inevery institution, a stock lists of Tegisters should be 
prepared. 


(ii) On the outer cover of each register, the following parti- 
culars should be written : 

a) The name of the school (b) The Serial No. of the 
tal (c) The name of the register (d) Number of the volume 


(e) The number of pages in the volume and dates on which the 
volume was opened and closed. 


(iii) When a register is opened, the pages should be num- 
bered consecutively, either in red ink or with a numbering machine. 

(iv) Registration should be kept tidy. Writing and figuring 
should be such as will give a neat appearance to the entries, 
Figures must not be joined. Registers should not be folded or the 
pages crumpled. Over-writing should not be Permitted. 

(v) Entries should be countersi 
new volume of a register should not 
Previous volume contains some blank 
book is put 
the previous volume has 


These are some of the Suggestions for keeping the records 
and registers up to the mark that they may serve the purpose for 
which they are kept. 


11.5. Some Important School Records and Registers 
1. School Calendar 


1. General, Partial and local holidays. 


2. Dates for the submission of Monthly, quarterly, half 
yearly and annual reports and returns. 
3. Dates of public and school examinations. 


4. Dates of sending up applicatio: 


g 


ns for public examinations. 
5. Dates of meetings 


of School Committees, Teachers 
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Associations, diferent clubs and societies, school tournaments, 
school excursions and educational tours. 
wc: The dates of periodic and terminal tests in different 
subjects. 
The school calendar, in short, can give us a clear picture of 
various activities to be conducted throughout the academic year. 
It is helpful to the administrator, teachers and pupils. 


2. Log Book 


It is necessary that every „school should keep a Log Book. At 
present only the inspecting officers are entitled to put down their 
remarks in it. But we feel that it should contain a complete 
record of events and as such it should furnish material for a history 
of the school. It should contain mention of special events, the 
introduction of new text-books, apparatus or courses of instructions, 
any plan of lessons approved by the inspector, the visits of the 
inspecting officers and other distinguished persons interested in 
education, absence and illness of any of the school staff and any 
failure in duty on their part, changes in the working hours of 
school, some special circumstances affecting the school that may 
deserve to be recorded for future reference or for any other reason. 


3. Admission Register 

The Admission Register is a record of all the pupils who are 
admitted to the school. In it are entered the date of admission, 
the serial number of the pupil, the age and name of the pupil, the 
father’s name, caste, occupation and address,- the class to which 
the pupil is admitted and the date.on which he leaves the school. 
According to departmental rules, an admission register has to be 
preserved permanently. Special care should be taken in keeping 
the register so that there are no mistakes whatsoever, especially 
in the column of the date of birth of the pupil when he is admittéd 
to the school. This is so because this register is often required 
by some superior authority ina court of law as evidence for the 
date of birth of a pupil. Fresh entries have to be made when 
pupils move from one department to another in the school. 


4. Pupils’ Attendance Register 
This is another register which is absolutely necessary. As far 
as possible, only one attendance register should be kept by one 
teacher. Exceptions may be made, however, in those cases where 
classes are small. The attendance registers in our country provide 
a separate column for each session of the school day. So the 
attendance has to be marked for both the morning and the after- 
Attendance should be marked as soon as the class 


noon sessions. c c 
assembles at the prescribed time. Holidays and their nature should 
be shown in the attendance register. It should show the absences, 


tardiness, entrances, withdrawls, promotions, „failures and other 
information which may be desired by the administrators. 
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These registers should be preserved for five years. 


5. Cash Book 


Acash book is another important record to be carefully 
maintainedin a school. All financial transactions occurring from 
day to day are to be entered in a cash book. It should be a bound 
volume and should contain pages numbered in print. 


All transactions to which a principal is a party in his official 
capacity must be brought in the school cash book and all sorts of 
amounts received on a particular date should be deposited in full 
into a Government Treasury or the Bank, as the case may be. 


Cash Book— for the of— 197 
Total | a |Amount| Total 
s2 z 3.2 | 
Rs. PJE S| g jos) Rs. P.| Rs. P 
(Sey RS i a 
| = a | | | | 


All transactions relating to the school, such as salary, fees and 
fines, should be entered in this register. The cash book must be 
kept up-to-date. There must be agreement between entries in the 
cash book and the corresponding entries in the other registers, for 
instance, contingent register, Union Account Register, Admission 
Fee Register, Medical Register, Games Account Register, etc. as 
also with the remittances and withdrawal in the pass-book and the 
copies of the challans. 


6. Stock Register of Schoo] Equipment 


This is the register of all the movable property in the school. 
Whenever any equipment or furniture, that is of a more or less 
permanent nature, is bought and placed in the school, it must be 
duly entered in the property register, Alongwith the name of the 
article should appear the date of Teceipt of the article in the school, 
its price, and authority who ordered the purchase. The stock of 
equipment should be checked by the principal at least once a 
year and verification ‘should be recorded jn stock register, with 
an explanation for discrepancy if any, and action taken for its 
regularisation. Checking is much simplified if room-wise property 
inventories are prepared. A duplicate of the inventories of property 
in each room may be displayed in each room and items added as 
articles are placed in the room or scored off, ifthey are taken away 
from the room. The teachers in charge of rooms have then a 
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better chance of keeping a check on property and checking is made 
much easier. Nothing should be struck off the register without the 
permission of the officer competent to do so. 


D T 5 Increase Decrease tw 
: Os = During Year Duri Q 
Kind or |5 | => a A Prat, 
z > = as 
location of | & Es CRG 
Property |= 8|°2|\s>' 2 = z3 
eiA EEE 2 5 oe 8 
og|32 2:3! 29) a 2.90] = vo 
g8|3a| azla] g |22 as| g ee 
OF, Su | S Ss © oala-s| © BO 
BzZz\SSIOO Ss] HR bAAAS| A] >a 
| 
1 | ey | ae 
| SS oe = 29 
2 | 
3 | SAS 
Fig. 20. 


7. Teachers’ Attendance Register 

A register for the purpose of recording the daily attendance of 
the teachers in a school is another necessary record. T. his should 
show the time of arrival of the teacher and the time of departure 
each day. This should be regularly filled in and signed by all 
teachers, morning and afternoon, every day. Late comers should 


indicate the time at which they arrive. The principal should also 


mark his own attendance and check the attendance of his assistants 
at the commencement of each school session. Holidays and 
their nature should also be indicated in it. Leave and nature of 
the leave should be shown and all applications for leave should be 
filed in the school office. The number of days of casual leave or 
other leave taken by each teacher during the month, should 
be noted in the register by the principal at the end of the month. 


8. Personnel Record 


It is generally seen that head of the schools change positions 
rather frequently. A principal going into a new position encounters 
many situations with which he must become acquainted. One 
important factor that demands his attention 1s the teaching force. 


Whether it is a small or large school, there should be a complete 
personnel record of all the employees. This record is not only 
valuable in helping the principal to study and become acquainted 
with the teaching personnel, but is also essential for the teachers’ 
welfare. Fig. 21 is an example of a teacher's personnel record which 
brings together much information about the individual. 
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Teacher’s Personnel Record 


Birth Place 

Date Employed In. antee nres TA 

Date left employment of School. 
aS SS ET T 


Experience before 


Training before being employed being employed 


Schools Atiznded| Dates |Qualifi- experience} Schools| Date] Position 
cations 


Fig. 21. 
9. Enrolment Record 


Upon entering school for the first time, all pupils should be 
required to furnish certain general information. A form showing 
the information to be collected is given in Fig. 22, The -enrolment 
card should be made in duplicate, one for the superintendent’s office 
and one for the principal’s office. This record may be used as a 
continuous enrolement card and should be kept up-to-date at all 
times. Some schools have found it advisable to print the enrolment 
card in different colours, one colour for the superintendent's office 
and another colour for the principal’s office. 


10. Pupil Progress Reports 


It has been a traditional practice in schools to appraise the 
accomplishment of each child, particularly with regard to his mastery 
of subject-matter and report this judgement to the home on a form 
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YADAVINDRA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PATIALA 


Name..eeccerecceeseeereseesenes Report for the......cessse++ Term 197 
Average age of Class.....-.++-+- 
Absent... -eseese ettette days. No. of boys in Class............5++ 


TERMINAL RESULT 


[i 
Subject Max. Marks |Position| Quality of 
Marks | Obtained Work 


SS 
English 
Mathematics 
History 
Geography 
Hindi 
Punjabi 
Sanskrit 
Science 


Hygiene and 
Physiology. 


Art 


General knowledge 


ae ee a 1 
Total 
House Master 


Principal 
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popularly knows as progress report. Even now this practice is quite 
popular. This report card establishes a link between the parents 
and the teacher. Parents should be given an honest and complete 
evaluation of the child’s growth and development. The method of 
reporting should be developed co-operatively by all concerned. Re- 
port should stress the kinds of behaviour ina democracy. It should 
provide for individual differences. It should be constructive, diag- 
nostic, and complete in all phases of child growth and development. 
The reporting system should be consistent with the educational 
philosophy of the whole school. The report card plays an impor- 
tant part in building goodwill in the home toward the school. This 
is a very important factor and should never be overlooked. The 


schools need the support of the homes if the greatest good is to be 
done for the largest number of children. 


11. Promotion and Failure Report 


Some schools make out a promotion and failure report at the 
end of each year. Figure 23 shows the form to be used. If such a 
table is worked out at the close of each year, it may show the 
principal certain danger points which deserve his attention. It will 
also give a teacher a chance to see his situation in relation to the 
whole school. Should a grade or subject have an unusually high 
Percentage of failures, further investigation: 


z s should be made to find 
out the reasons. It is through such studies as these that the princi- 


pal of a school can locate pupil promotion problems that should 
be solved. 
Promotion and Failure Report 
SCHOO i dscotesser ste AA Datena ne hie 
E A e e a N E 
Grades or| Number | Number | Number Percentage |Number] Per- 
Subjects | Enrolled | Appeared|Promoted| Promoted | Failed centage 
failed 
=) Sd ate 
| 
1 } 
| 
5 | 
or | 
Maths. 
History 


Language 


pP 
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Highlights 

1. The school office is the nerve centre of the school. It is 
the ‘home base’ for the principal, ‘professional centre’ for the 
school staff, ‘service centre’ for the entire school. 

2. The school should have good office room and the room 
should be well-equipped. 

3. For filing of office records—the flat file system and the 
vertical file system can be adopted. 

4. Every institution has to keep records, reports and registers 
from which its origin, its growth and development, its conditions 
and circumstances, its aims, aspirations and achievements, its effici- 


ency and usefulness can be clearly known and estimated. 
5, A school has to keep financial, educational, equipment 
and correspondence records according to the particular needs. 


Problems and Assignments 
1. What are the various registers and other documentary 


records needed in the organisation of school? How are they to be 
maintained ? 

2, Why is the school office considered the nerve centre of 
the school ? 

3. Discuss different types of filing equipment. 

4. Why is it important that secondary school office be orga- 


nised efficiently ? 


Select References 

1, Jacobson, Reavis, The Effective School Principal, Logsdon, 
Prentice Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliff, New Jersey, 1963 pp. 356— 
378. 

2, W.G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Adminis- 
tration—New York, Macmillan, 1955 Ch. XXV. 
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Unique Place of Library in a Modern School—Functions of the 
School Library—Important Library Resources—Requisites of an 
Ideal Library—The School Librarian—The Teacher—Library Service 
and its Functions—Motivating Pupils to Utilize Library Resources 
—Highlights—Problems and Assignments—Select References, 


There is an extract in the foreword addressed to the Reader 
in Eastman’s Books that have shaped the world : 


“Books are not mere Paper, ink, or cloth, they are persons, For the 
Most part, they are a company of the immortals who have weathered the 
centuries and are now marching toward eternity. They told me of their 
adventures, their romances, their meditations and their exploration of the 
inner world. They lifted my horizons, They made me laugh and cry and 
rejoice living in the same world. ‘They invite you too.” 


12.1. Unique Place of Library in a Modern School 


There is no denying the fact that Library occupiés a very 
prominent place in the educational Set-up at present. The 
changing pattern of education demands that the learning must be 
accelerated and broadned by the use of many and varied 
devices and materials. In a dynamic approach to teaching, library 
is an essential part of school. It not only supplies enriched 
materials in all fields of study but also supplies materials in all 
levels of difficulty. “All good methods of education postulate the 
existence of a well-stocked, efficiently organised library.” The 
teaching in the new set-up cannot be class-room centred but has 
to be child centred and library-centred. The child’s learning has 
to be self-directed and he has to acquire reading skills and do 
reading activities through the agency of the school library. 


Whereas a curriculum and text-book aim at providing the 


Children need an environment of attractive books from the 
beginning and it is one of the duties of the School to provide this 
environment. Ifa child’s early experiences with books are pleasant, 
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a sound foundation is laid for their use in his future development 
because once the child has been taught to read and brought to love 
books, he can explore. Carlyle has also aptly said, “The ultimate 
aim of education is to teach boys how to read once they learn to 
read, education will take care of itself.” 

Recent discussions about the part of library in the life of the 
school have led to the following conclusion : 

(a) The library is acollection of a “background material” 
which can be drawn upon to enrich the work of the curriculum. 

(b) It is a place where the use of books as sources of infor- 


mation may be taught and practised. 

(c) It_ provides material to inspire and develop a pupil’s 
extra-mural interests and pursuits. 

(d) It is a place where various valuable responsibilities may 
be exercised. 

Hence the school library can play an important role in all 
f education. As all education does not take place at 
home or school, its service makes a substantial contribution to 
children’s education during school life and also helps in their 
future search for knowledge. No wonder, therefore, H. G. Wells 
was forced to remark, “A school without an easily accessible library 
of at least a thousand volumes is really scarcely a school at all—it 
is a dispensary without bottles, a kitchen without a pantry.” 

Frances Henne writes, “Good schools, very good schools, and 
excellent schools, all need excellent libraries. Inferior schools, need 
excellent libraries too, to overcome the ommissions of the curri- 
culum and to compensate for the poor instructional programme.” 


12.2. Functions of the School Library 
The more varied are the curricula in the school, the heavi 
the demands on the library. The functions of a school KETEN 


1. To facilitate the instructional programme for the teacher: 
With a wide variety of text and reference books related to Various 
school subjects, it facilitates the instructional programme. Also it 
provides reading materials to the pupil for ‘answering questions, 


doing assignments and solving problems. 

2. To teach a skĦful use of books for self-education. 

3. To create an atmosphere conducive to the growth of 
reading habits. 

4. To stimulate literary appreciation. 

5. To demonstrate the desirability of books and libraries as 
companions in one’s leisure. 

6. To provide fruitful social experiences. 

7. To make the library an agency for : 

(a) Curriculum enrichment ; 


aspects O 
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(6) Pupil exploration ; and 
(c) The dissemination of good literature. 


12.3. Important Library Resources 
Book Resources 


Books are essential for Presenting different points of view, for 
providing adequate background, for understanding the people, the 
processes and the places. In book resources we can include : 


(i) Text-books. The library should contain a variety of most 
up-to-date text-books in various subjects, 


(ii) Unit Booklets. The booklets on a variety of topics ranging 
from family life and neighbourhood to people of other lands and 
places, should also be available in the school library. 


(iii) Literary Materials. Inspirational -and imaginative 
literature, Particularly tales of adventure, should appear prominently 
along side books of information on children’s hobbies—which may 
be anything from boats and balloons to kites or from doll-houses to 
dress designs. Easy biographies, historical Series, animal stories are 
favourites with children: Travel books are really magic carpets to 
those who cannot leave their homes. These will help make curriculum 
lively and interesting. 

(iv) Reference Materials. The school library should be fairly 
well-equipped with reference materials. Reference materials may be 
divided into two categories viz, 

1. Standard or Conventional Reference Books ; and 

2. Non-conventional Reference Books. 

Conventional reference books 
paedias, Directories, Year Books, Atla 
Handbooks and Manuals. The Dictionary 
are basic reference works which help form tt 
Oxford illustrated dictionary and a set of Oxf 
Encyclopaedia or a Book of Knowledge must 
school library even if these are Costly books, 
pieture collections whick should only include 
known masterpieces and everything to whic 
are attracted e.g. animals, insects, 
holidays, places of interest and events. 
to teachers especially for Class-room use. 


flowers, portraits, seasons, 
These prove most valuable 


The non-conventional reference i i 
: material consists o ji 
library books that may be n 


other kind. They inclu 
books on special subjects, 


Nor-Book Resources 


The curriculum is concerned with ha 


i enings in the local 
community, the state, the nation and tł Pp! gs in t 


he world. Naturally, there- 


> 
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fore jt becomes essential that books are supplemented b iodi 

0 { y periodical 
pamphlets, newspapers and other such materials Shieh nay lp 
vitalise the teaching of subject. The following are the important non- 
book resources which should be available in the school library : 


(i) Periodicals. These include current events periodicals and 
magazines, telling us about the current events and various aspects of 
life showing art, literature, music, dance etc. These aspects mirror 
the social trends of the period. 


(ii) Pamphlets- Pamphlets published by various Government 
agencies and bureaus for specialised services are also very important 
sources of information about different walks of our social, economic 
and political life. They are generally low priced. Every school 
library should subscribe for these. 


_ (iii) Newspapers. It is desirable for each school to provide 

local newspaper, one OF two other daily newspapers of all-India 
circulation. lt is essential that the teachers and pupils. keep well- 
informed of events of national and international importance and 
newspaper is a wonderful agency for that. 

(iv) Special Documents and publications. Brochur 
calendars, date-books, published by the state Goveriatenti Popped 
containing rich information about. various places, regions and towns 

ublished by tourist bureaus, and important business concerns should 
also form important part of library materials. 

6) Audio-Visual or Non-reading materials. The library that 
does not have magazines, newspapers, pamphlets etc., is poor, It is 
a second rate library if there is not an extensive picture file. Soa 
library should have maps, globes, charts, graphs. models, films, film 
strips, slides. Among ihe auditory materials may be included radio, 
tape-recording, television and scund films. Audic-visual equipment 
such as projectors, recorders, radio and television receivers etc. may 
also be housed in the library for use by the entire school. ; 
42.4. Requisites of an Ideal Library 


(i) Library Room. The first essential for a school library to 
work efficiently is that it must have a separate room, The room 
should be large enough not only for the present enrolment of the 
school but also for any subsequent increase in the enrolment. The 
minimum size should not be less than that size of an ordinary class 
room. It should be centrally located and within easy access from 
any point in the school building. The library should have good 
natural light ; artificial light should also be provided by means of 
iemi-direct fluorescent light which should reach all the dark corners 
of the room. he floor should be sound proof as far as possible or 
a matting of soothing colour should be spread out. The library 
should also have a storage Toom which may store books that need 
binding and other essential audio-visual materials. There should 
also be a workroom consisting of a big table for purposes of 


s 
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mending books, mountin 


g pictures and preparing books for the 
shelves. . 


: z ith 
ii rniture. The library should be well furnished wi 
see and chairs. The chairs should be light but strong, 
aad eferably without arms. The library should have a maga 

STE Ta r a rack, a desk for the librarian, card catalogue spe 
Sock and a bulletin board. The almirahs should be arranged a 
Sr the walls. The shelves should preferably be open and no 
Mth i i i ks on the 
Id be an interesting display of new boo s on the 

N ene depiay rack. There should also be a ‘ Show Window 
ea hich some Forgotten Books and books by eminent authors 
Bee attractively displayed. The Library Display Board should have 


attractive books, jackets and pictures of real educational value to the 
students and teachers. 


jii Organization. The resources of the library 
ive ae On aE and filed. The scheme of organi- 
ra hould be simple enough to be understood easily. Accord- 
Zanon Dr Renganathan, the proper arrangement can satisfy the 
followin E Basic law of library science : 
(a) Books are for use. 
(b) Every reader his books. 


(c) Save the time for the reader. 


It will help in increasing the efficiency of service to pupils and 
teachers. 


equate books appro- 

in the school. The 

man action and with 

story element should 
: juni lasses. In the senior cla: 

dominate in the junior c 


sses, books of a more 
plora 


al and class libraries sho 
BUS ke should be plenty of 
story | ertaining to the environment of I yday world 
eles such as plants and animals, steam engine and Tailways 
aroun tor, the aeroplane, the radio, cinematography, the television 
ship, MAE ‘and fine arts, games and scouting efc. 
architec library should subscribe to a number o 
ThE Newspapers form an indispensable pa 
maga pe 


uld noc consist exclusively of 
practical books dealing with 
the pupil, the ever 


f periodic; 
"tof any 
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ils, and 
library, 
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Pamphlets and clippings have been called the short-cuts for the busy. 
These are invaluable reference aids. 


(v) A code of Rules. For efficient service, a code of rules to 
regulate the use of library is to be evolved. The rules should be clear 
and simple and should place the fewest possible obstacles in the way 
of the use of the library. The librarian must compile and maintain 
a shelf register, accession record, catalogue and issue statistics, and 
decide upon circulation methods and other routines. He must 
arrange for the withdrawal, binding, replacement of torn out or 
damaged books. 


(vi) Decorations. The library should be decorated with beauti- 
ful and meaningful pictures. These should be on all possible topics. 
These should illustrate and supplement class work. One or two 
distinct works of art, a few vases for flowers, coloured maps, hung 
low and bright posters preferably made by pupils themselves, would 
add a lot of colour and cheer to the library and make it a pleasant 
place to browse in. 


(vii) Atmosphere. Last but not least im ortant, the 

in the library should breathe a sense of a E eel teann aenher 
ledge and a love of “the true, good and beautiful”. It should provide 
relief from the daily routine of the time-table programme and class- 
room discipline and provide inspiration when one needs an idea The 
library should really become the intellectual ‘hub’ ofthe school 
where readers come to refresh themselves and recreate themselves and 
can thus become ‘the pride’ of the institution. 


12.5. The School Librarian 


Dr. Johnson has said, “Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a 
subject ourselves or know where we can find information upon it.” 
It very well shows the important role which a librarian can play in 
facilitating the spread of information. As an engine cannot work 
unless and until there is somebody who could control and put life 
into it, similar is the case with the library. Therefore, the meet fe i 
introducing human agency, which will redeem everything else by 
putting them to active use. When the readers come ja the librar 7 
there should be someone to receive them with a smilij g face as wi 3i 
as ready to help them. Dr. K.L. Shrimali rightly emphasizes in hi 
book “Problems of Education in India” as ‘in libraries as in oth > 
human institutions the human factor is the most important.” Simi. 
larly Mc Colvin says, “Books themselves are nothing. They have si 
meaning than the white paper on which they are published, unless 
they are made serviceable by demand.” Books are artificial entite 
and there must be something to put life into them. SA 


Each school must have a trained and qualified librarian or 
enthusiastic teacher who has undergone in-service training in library 
technique. The librarian has a special part to play in making EnEn 
service popular. He should enjoy books, enjoy library work aa 
enjoy the library. His fundamental aim. should be to get “as many 
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books into as many hands and their contents into as many heads as 
possible. The smallest proportion of the books in the library should 
Temain on its shelves. Only then library deserves to be called in the 
words of Dr. S.R. Ranganathan ‘a live workshop’. 


The librarian must be capable of discharging the functions with 
success and ability, preparing and circulating book lists suitable for 
different grades, conducting study projects and study circles, giving 
due publicity to books old and new. In the words of the Report of 
the Secondary Education Commission, “He will have to act 
as the pivot, and inspiration of the intellectual and library 
firmament.” 


Whenever children come with a specific question to answer, 
the librarian must guide them not only to the correct cup-board 
but also to the likely books. The librarian should ensure that 
individual reading is progressive in quality. The methods he uses 
should be persuasive rather than imperative, indirect rather than 
direct. He should possess a tactful, sympathetic approach. He 
should have a cheerful and easy-going disposition that would 
encourage the shyest of children to approach him for advice on 
every conceivable problem. Upon him devolves, in fact, the supreme 
responsibility of training the children in the use of libraries. 


12.6. The Teacher 


The teacher’s part in library service is, in a sense, passive. 
The wise teacher must know how to keep himself in the back- 
ground while he is actively engaged in providing reading material 
suited to the grade. The class-room teacher should stimulate 
pupils to use the library to find and organise materials on selected 
or class projects, encourage pupils to use the library for recreational 
leisure reading, borrow books for use in the class-room and 
encourage pupils to select books for this purpose keep the librari 
informed of prospective class-room demands on the libra: one 
enjoy reading and share good books with. the stude ts Ty a 
teacher should make m library as functional part eae ale 

ay experience. He ma Mae 
Rete Maes may also prepare and administer compre- 

The teacher should prepare hi tod f 
library period, take a note at the mete the visit during the 
questions, should be alert and interested and n s suggestions, ask 
comments. make suggestions and 


: mended 
tionary for a 
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12.7. Library Service and its Function 


Our age is witnessing the change-over trom being an age 
of libraries to one of ‘library service’. The nature and scope of 
library service is an index to the character and quality of a curricula 
and instruction being followed in a particular school. 


Library service not only includes the material contents e.g. 
books, periodicals, but. also their circulation. Without library 
material, there can be no library service. But the converse is nou 
true i.e. there can be library without library service. 


By quality of library service is meant not only the kind of 
books in a school but also provision of the library room, furniture, 
library periods, circulation of books, inculcation of reading habits. 
If the library is to be the centre of intellectual life of the school, 
a centre of supervised study, a source of disseminating knowledge, 
jt must have a very well-planned and systematically organised 
library service. For this purpose, it is necessary that library should 
contain a well-balanced collection of books not just stored but 
stored to advantage. Every pupil should be reached by the pro- 
gramme. Library reading experiences should be pleasant and 
inviting. 


12.8. Motivating Pupils to utilize Library Resources 


The following devices may be used to motivate the pupils 
to utilize the library resources : 


(i) Create a link between the child and the book. The library 
should not be regarded simply as an additional class-room in which 
purely curricular activities are carried on. One of its most important 
objectives is to develop in the child a love for books and reading. 
This cannot be achieved by formal instruction. It is, therefore, 
necessary to create a link between the child and the book—a link 
which is to be personal and informal—a link which should have 
nothing to do with school or organised education. This can only 
be done by encouraging the child to read for pleasure. The pupil 
may be encouraged for the pure love of reading. It must be 
remembered that pupils cannot be bribed to read. So the beginnings 
have to be made on lines which are attractive. In the beginning, 
pupils may be allowed to choose book of their own sweet will. 
Efforts should be made later to lead him from these, by gradual 
and imperceptible stage, to better literature. Let us “enter in through 
the pupil’s door and lead him out through our own.” 


Story-telling is very effective in rousing interest in books, 
For small children, single stories should be told ; for older ones; 
a cycle story tour should be fixed ; the latter may consist of a series 
of six to eight tales from literature and mythology. 


Brief comments, informal reading and talks with individual 
children often help to rouse interest in books. 
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Gii) Assignments. Pupils may be given assignments which 
require research work in the library. Before any work is assigned 
to the child, the teacher must make sure that Necessary material is 
available in the library. 


(iii) Reading groups. Reading groups may be organised. 
Pupils may be asked to keep diaries of what they have read. The 
record should not be just of titles. They should write synopsis of 
Stories. They may be invited to give brief resumes of the books 


they have read, or to suggest titles of subjects for addition to the 
library. 


cording to their standard. Lists of different 


types of books, both fiction and non-fiction, should be prepared 


by the teacher in consul 
be provided to all pupil 
number of books. 


(vii) Book Competitions. Bo iti 
: C i : ok competitions can prove very 
helpful in Stimulating children to read. Questions on titles, authors 


and subject-matter ma i i i 
d ; y be set. Jt will 
to improve their knowledge of books WEE EE E oe 


YA ree Roll Lists. Honour roll lists of the books read 


1 If the pupils are rew; ading b 
will | s e Tewarded for reading books—they 
mee) like to read. Certificates of various types may be 


(ix) Teacher's use 
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from those books. He should, then, give to his pupils the names 
of the books, the names of the authors and those of their publishers 
and ask them to collect material from them, related to the unit 
under study. He may check up later to find out whether the 
pupils have actually read the books or not. 

(x) Open Shelf-System. The open shelf-system may also be 
introduced. This will enable the pupils to have access not only 
to the book they want but also many other relevant materials. This 
will give them freedom to look for many interesting reading items. 
There may be a few casualties—some books may be spoiled or lost, 
but that will be small price for the great benefit the student is likely 
to gain from the free use of library. 

(xi) Teacher-Librarian Co-operation. The teaching staff 
should co-operate with the librarian by letting him know in advance 
the work to be covered by various classes during the month. The 
librarian should display books, pictures and other relevant material. 
He should ensure proper circulation of books. The availability of 
books also helps in maintaining the interest. 

The teaching staff can co-operate with the librarian by marking 
magazine articles and by collecting pictures for the librarian to 
file. Teachers know their syllabi much better than he can, and 
that can help him to file really useful articles. This will help the 
pupils very much as they will be able to read current literature on 
a particular subject from the set of magazines in the file. 


Conclusion 

The library is today, considered to be the “Intellectual Labo- 
ratory of the school”. Library and school are taken as inseparable life 
forces. Teachers appreciate that text-books are no longer ““Educa- 
tional Bibles” to be used alone. Library is the treasure vault of 
ideas, the store house of knowledge and the flowing streams of 
living thought. As such, it must become an integral part of 
school programme. 

Highlights 

1. All good methods postulate the existence of a well-stocked, 
efficiently organised library. 

De & school library facilitates the instructional programme, 
teaches a skilful use of books ; creates an atmosphere conducive 
to the growth of reading habits ; stimulates literary appreciation ; 
demonstrates the desirability of books ; provides fruitful social 
experiences ; makes the library an agency for curriculum enrichment, 
pupil exploration and dissemination of good literature. 

3. There are two types of library resources—book resources 
and non-book resources. 

4. These are the requisities of an ideal library ; 

(i) It must have a separate room, a store room as well as 
a work room. 
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(ii) It should be well-furnished. 

(iii) Scheme of organisation should be simple. 

(iv) The library must possess adequate resources for every 
age, taste and standard of children. 

(v) There should be a code of rules containing clear and 
simple rules. 

(vi) The library should be decorated with beautiful and 
meaningful pictures. 


(vii) The atmosphere should breathe a sense of general seek- 
ing of knowledge and a love of “the true, good an 
beautiful”. 


5. The librarian occupies a key place as books are just artifi- 
cial entities—human factor is the most important. 


6. The class-room teacher should stimulate pupils to use the 
library to find and organise materials on selected or class projects, 
encourage pupils to use the library for recreational leisure reading. 


7. A school must have a very well-planned and systematically 
organised library service. 
8. The following devices may be used to motivate the pupils 
to utilize the library resources : 
(i) Create a link between the child and the book. 
(ii) Pupils may be given assignments. 
(iii) Reading groups may be organised. 5 


(iv) Proper record of the books read by the pupils may be 
maintained. 


©) Minimum library reading may be prescribed. 


(vi) Birthdays of great men and days of national importance 
may be celebrated. 


(vii) Book competitions can prove useful in stimulating child- 
ren to read. 


(viii) Honour roll lists of the books read can be kept. 
(ix) The teacher can bring reading ma‘erial in the class. 
(x) Open-shelf-system may be introduced. 
(xi) Teacher-librarian co-opeřation can prove helpful. 
9. Library resources can strengthen and vitalise curriculum. 
Problems and Assignments 
‘ 1. ‘The school library has a pivotal place in the modern 
instructional programme’. How will you use library for effective 
teaching ? 
2. What are the important functions of a school library ? 


3. What is the function of class library? Ho lass 
library be organised and utilised effectively I w can a cla 
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4. How should a school library be organised and used to the 
best advantage of students and teachers ? 

5. ‘What are the various library resources which can prove 
useful in the teaching of different subjects ? 

6. Why is it essential for a Secondary School to have a whole 
time librarian ? 

7. What are the essential requisites of an ideal school library? 

8. How can a teacher encourage his pupils to read ? 
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THE SCHOOL MUSEUM 


Museum as an Educative Agency—Importance of Museum. in School 
—What Types of Exhibits in a School Museum—Contents of the 
Museum—Value of School Exhibition—What Type of Exhibits—Types 
of Exhibitions—Guide-lines for Arranging an Exhibition—High- 
lights—Problems and Assignments—Select References. 


13.1. Museum as an Educative Agency 


J Museum—the temple of the Muse, as the word implies, is 
intended to be a place for study. Since ages, the museum was 
conceived as the reference file of real objects by which to verify 
and amplify knowledge, acquired and preserved in other forms. 
It is a place where one learns by seeing what is of interest. It is 
also a centre of recreation where one learns pleasantly but princi- 
pally one enjoys seeing beautiful and strange things. 


Instruction by museum is becoming increasingly popular in 
all progressive countries : their collections are being more and more 
utilised for mass education. It is being generally recognised that 
museums, especially those, which cater for historical and cultural 
objects impart wholesome education at all levels. The museums 
which contain collections of natural archaeology, history, traditions 
and culture impart education to general public and function as 
instruments of teaching, on as wide a scale as possible. 


In most progressive countries, the museum is recognised to be 
a living thing ; as an instrument with vast potentialities for public 
service. In Canada, a well-organised modern museum is recognised 
to be as essential to the educational system as a free public library. 
In Sweden, visits to the museum are connected with school curri- 
culum. Lessons are given by specialist museum lecturers. Museum 
collections are a valuable aid to teachers in giving life and reality 
to school courses at every stage of formal cducation. The organised 
class visit to the museum has been the accepted practice in most 
countries of Europe’ and America for several years. Close co- 
operation between the educators and muscums has been notably 
successful in giving impetus to mass education. Guided tours, 
talks and illustrated lectures, supplement book-bound curriculum 
of the schools. Museum, in fact, is an important link of the new 
environment with the older world in which its own institutions, 
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thought, pattern and mode of life has their origins. In the words 
of the Secondary Education Commission, “Museums play a great 
part in the education of school children as they bring home to 
them much more vividly than any prosaic lectures, the discoveries 
of the past and the various developments, that have taken place in 
many fields of science and technology. Museum as an agency of 
education and recreation is invaluable. “For the scholar they 
represent repositories of the objects for study and research ; for 
the educationist and the teacher they are a store house of concrete 
and vivid adjuncts which lend’ colour and reality to all forms of 
teaching ; for the child the spark which can ignite, wonder and 
curiosity ; for the ordinary citizen they are a source of pleasure 
delight and knowledge.” j 


13.2. Importance of Museum in School 


Not only should every school have a museum—but every 
school can have a museum. It is well known that children like 
to collect and that many of them have collections of their own 
If it is appropriately suggested to them, they will doubtless react 
more favourably toward the idea of a school museum and co-ope- 
rate more enthusiastically in developing it. Such a project is 
intriguing and it is educative. Planning, accepting and discharg- 
ing individual responsibility, doing the necessary research in 
obtaining, understanding, classifying, mounting and labelling exhibits 
and working together for the common good certainly mean educa- 
tional benefits for all concerned. Such a project is not so difficult 
it can capitalise on almost any kind of collecting interest thus 
guaranteeing variety in the final exhibits. “No environment is so 
poor as to afford no materials of such value, and none so zich as 
to require no supplementation.” 


13.3. What Type of Exhibits in a School Museum ? 


s A good school museum is not merely a collection of items 
but isa useful collection of useful items. A great proportion of 
the exhibits should be immediately functional that is, directl 
related to regular classroom activities rather than an end in itself, 
Making a relief map, a natural habitat or a picture scrap book or 
collecting minerals, leaves, nests will bring a natural approach to 
the curriculum, motivate the necessary research and when completed 
will represent a neatly tied up summary of the unit. The school 
museum should be a repository of educative material. 


13.4. Contents of the Museum 


A school museum should be divided into various secti 
À A a ections. 
The number of sections „will depend upon the subjects taught and 
the specimens collected in the school. The most important sections 
may be :— z 
1. Art and Painting 


2. Crafts 


2 
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Photographs 
Posters 
Teaching Aids 
Home Industry 
Geology 
Zoology 
Botany 
Physics 

11. Social Studies 
12. Home Science 
13. Statistical 

14. Books 


13.5. Value of School Exhibition 


One of the excellent aids to learning is the exhibitions of 
learning materials or of samples of the pupils’ work. Exhibits 


of the pupils’ work in fields of art, home science, social studies 


and related subjects are always sources of great pride to the young 
people and are of great value to many. 

If such exhibits are arranged systematically in the form of 
exhibitions, they can serve to acquaint “the public with the work 
of the school and also appraise the student’s body of the important 
activities of the community. Educational exhibitions can play a 
significant role in the task of educational reconstruction. They 
can demonstrate to us the progress made by students in the various 
educational projects undertaken by them from time to time. 


What Type of exhibits ? 


A 
Swan annrary 


In a school exhibition the following type of exhibits may be 
displayed : 

(i) Models prepared by the students. 

(ii) Actual products prepared by the students—embroidered 
work, cloth work, Durries, towels etc. tables, chairs, paintings, 
dolls and other imaginary productions etc. 

(iii) Albums containing collections of postage stamps, photo- 
graphs, leaves, flowers, insects, drawings, portraits, pictures showing 
life in other lands in sequence etc. 

(iv) Charts throwing light on the problems of general 
interest. 

(v) Charts showing the activities of the school. 

(vi) Tools, equipments etc. 


Types of Exhibitions 
We can have different types of exhibitions on specific 
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occasions—(i) Exhibitions specially arranged for different subjects 
e.g. Science Exhibition, Agriculture Exhibition, Home Science 
Exhibition, Geographical Exhibition, Art and Craft Exhibition. 
(ii) Exhibitions to give publicity to some school programmes— 
Book Exhibition, Photographic Exhibition, Defence Exhibition. 


Guidelines for Arranging an Exhibition 


As exhibition is to be an educative agency, we must arrange 
and plan itin a very serious manner. Below we list some guide- 
lines for the purpose :— 

(i) The exhibits should be as varied as possible. 

(ii) Every exhibit should be properly classified and labelled. 


(iii) The exhibits should be made out of durable material to 
stand the wear and tear of time and save rough handling on the 
part of the visitors. 

(iv) The exhibits should be kept in the cases or display 
cabinets to keep them free from dust. They should be cleaned at 
regular intervals. 


(v) The organisation of an exhibition should be undertaken 
as a co-operative enterprise between the members of the staif and 
the students. A committee of teachers should be appointed to 
guide the students to organise an exhibition. 


(vi) Each department of exhibition should have a student 
guide who should be conversant with the various details of the 
exhibits—The process involved, time and money spent, number and 
names ofthe persons responsible for the production to guide the 
visitors. 

(vii) Special exhibitions should be organised at suitable 
intervals. 


(viii) Due publicity should be given about the exhibitions. 
The time and duration, when the exhibition remains open may be 
specified. To avoid rush of visitors different periods for different 
groups can be kept. 


(ix) Parents and guardians of the students should be specially 
invited. 
(x) Exhibitions should be considered only as a means 
to good learning ; they should not be considered as ends. No exhi- 
bition should be arranged at the cost of class-room instruction. 

(xi) Whatever is displayed—a painting, a model, a chart 
should have a pleasing appearance. 

(xii) Record of each exhibit should be maintained. Each 
exhibit should be given its number. The record should contain the 
name of the maker of an exhibit, time taken for its preparation, cost 
incurred, sale price etc. 

(xiii) A visitor’s book should be maintained. The visitors 
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should be asked to give their comments on the exhibits, they see. 
Their constructive suggestions should be welcome and attempts made 
to incorporate these in the preparation of the articles to be produced 
later on. 

(xiv) Exhibitions can prove a source of income too. Prices 
should be fixed and pasted on the slips attached to the products. The 
student guide should be able to advise buyers on the utility of the 
various products. 

(xv) To raise the quality of exhibits prepared by the students 
some incentive in the form of prizes, may be kept. Judges may be 
appointed to select the best exhibits and prizes may be awarded. 


Highlights 

1. Museum as an educative agency is getting very popular 
these days. Close co-operation between the educators and museums 
has been notably successful in giving impetus to mass education. 

2. Every school can have a museum—planning, accepting and 
discharging individual responsibility, doing the necessary research 
in obtaining understanding, classifying, mounting and labelling 
exhibits and working together for the common good means so many 
educational benefits for all pupils. 

3. A school museum should have useful items which can be 
split up into various.scctions. 

4. School exhibits may be arranged on different occasions. 
Problems and Assignments 

1. What suggestions can you offer for setting up of a museum 
in a Secondary School ? 


2. Discuss briefly the educational value of school exhibition. 
How would you organise an exhibition of children’s work ? 

3, Howwill you organise any one of the following exhi- 
bitions : 

(i) Science Exhibition 

(ii) Book Exhibition 

(iii) Home Science Exhibition 

(iv) Agriculture Exhibition. 

4. How far and in what way can School Museum assist in 


the school as an effective agency in education? What measures 
would you suggest to improve school museum ? 


Select References 


1. Candit Louise. ‘Your School can have a M ” 
Instructor, Vol LXV, Jan., 1956, pp 27-28. useum,” The 
2. Ramsay, G.F. Educati 7 > 
des a. ducational Work in the United Saves, 
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THE SCHOOL HOSTEL 


Need for a School Hostel—Site of the Hostel—Building and i 
ment—Cottage System and Dormitory System—The Hostel Sane 
tendent Records and Regien for the Hostel—The Boons and the 
anes o oste! ife—Highlights—Problems i us 
Banes ror oe ghlig! roblems And Assignments 


14,1 Need for a School Hostel 


Tlie demand for secondary education is growin 

The people are realising that if a child’s E AN 
of 13-14, it will be like laying the foundations of a house and stand 
ping there, for there is no guarantee that a child is prepared for 
life in the complex and ever changing world if his formal education 
ends at 14—the most critical and dangerous period of his life 
Secondary education for all is a natural corollary of elementar y 
education for all. This will mean more secondary schools But it 
is also felt that a secondary school should be as well-equipped and 
as comprehensive as possible. Such type of schcols, it must be 
Temembered, cannot be opened anywhere and everywhere. Such t 

of schools will have to be established at some central places to Ge 
to the needs of a number of villages. It is obvious that the distance 
from the home to the school in many Cases will be quite consider- 
able to „allow daily coming and going betweer. home and school 
Some suitable arrangement for board and lodging in the form of a 
hostel „will have to be made by the school to facilitate the pr 

education of the children. Proper 


Again, there is need for hostel for those chi 
environment is unhealthy and unhappy. areni whose homie 


Also, there are pupils whose parents are fi uent] 
from one place to another leading to a serious ER ob ferred 
studies. For such children, hostel is very necessary. 


Schools having hostel facilities are of great value to those 


parents who do not find good schools in the neighbou hi A 
anxious that their children should get good EE aia tare 


14.2. Site of the Hostel 


The hostel should be constructed at a small distan 
school, neither too far, nor too close. It should ae ae 
Sanitary and hygienic conditions. 3 © 
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14.3. Building and Equipment 


It is desirable to have a single st di 
in shape, with a courtyard at the aire quadrangular 
is small, we can have I or L shaped Hostel building Ar o mimmat 
rangular type of building is ideal for a school hostel fo erwise quad- 
(i) for effective control and supervision (ii) for safi r tivo: reasons 
can be enclosed at night. ety purposes as it 
In a school hostel, big dormitori 
even two-seated and three-seated ina ae Aeon to cubicles or 
possible. The dormitories should be constructed Ive supervision 1s 
of the quadrangle, and the kitchen and the dinin hi the athrgey sides 
side. In addition to the dormitories, a good S nall on the fourth 
provide following rooms : chool hostel should 
(i) Common room to provide for i 
Board, Cards, Chess, Table Tennis of UCD Ea Renies like Carrom 
provided for every common room. -sèt should also be 
(ii) Reading room for providing readi . ‘ 
time. A good hostel should sabachibe to a weber oes sor’ leistum 
lies and monthlies, depending upon the number of poee ice: week 
ers. 


(iii) Guest room to accommodate paren 
other essential guests. p ts of the boarders or 
(iy) Visitors Room to provide place for i ; 
friends of the boarders. meeting relations ang 
(v) Sick room—for the boarders who fall si 
to be segregated. se aad Show bars 
(vi) Dispensary for providing first aid and sm: 
aid to hostelers. Sere cingase) 
(vii) Superintendent’s quarter. 
In addition to these rooms the hostel buildi [s 
PE 3 mn i 
kitchens, dining halls, store rooms, fuel godowns at Fabre 
sweepers quarters, latrines, bathrooms, in accordance wiih 
number of hostelers. e with the 
Every boarder should be provided with ac r 
a book rack and an almirah. Lighting and enat onia ena 
should be perfect. | The main objective is to make th denen 
comfortable as possible. ee enbas 
Care should be taken to make the boarding 1} i 
i he courtyard should be made R Gith eee 
and no effort should be spared to make tł trees and 
possible. ne rooms as 


14.4. C 


These are the two systems of inanagin 
cottage system, small houses are built aie He the hostels, 
Each house or cottage accommodates 8 to 12 eh: bee to 
nts. A t 
e 


In the 
gether. 
acher’s 


a ee 
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cottage is attached to each cottage. The teacher and the pupil live 
together as one family. A much closer contact between the teacher 
and the taught is established. Every cottage is a self-sufficient unit 
with dining room, kitchen, common room etc. 


This is an ideal system of hostel management if our pockets 
permit the heavy expenditure which it involves. 


Dormitory system is much more economical than the cottage 
system. A number of students share the dormitory. Students learn 
to live together ; effective supervision is possible and, at the top of 
it all, it is economical. Care should be taken to provide a floor area 
of not less than 50 to 55 sq. ft. for each student and the distance 
between beds should not be less than 3 ft. 


14.5. The Hostel Superintendent 


Hostel Superintendent is the pivot of the whole residential 
system. The success of the hostel, as an instrument of education will 
depend to a great extent on the personality, status and qualifications 
of the hostel superintendent. It is he who determines the character 
of the hostels—good or bad. It is he who will turn young raw 
students into a disciplined community. As far as possible, the superin- 
tendent should be a whole-time employee. The superintendent, there 
fore, should possess the following essential qualities :— 

(i) He should be a man of imagination and clear ideas. 

(ii) He should be a man with amiable personality. 

(iii) His treatment and attitude towards the boarders should be 
fatherly. 

(iv) He should be democratic in outlook. 

(v) He should be academically and professionally well-quali- 
fied to be able to guide for boarders in studies etc. 

(vi) Above all, he should be able to command respect, elicit 
obedience from the boarders because of the qualities of head and 
heart. The boarders notice his sincerity, approachability, his unob- 
trusive fairness, his temper, 1n fact, everything. So he must be above 
board. 


14,6. Duties of the Hostel Superintendent 


Hostel Superintendent is supposed to discharge a number of 
duties connected with hostel management. Some of the duties are 
listed below : 

(i) Supervision of living conditions in the hostel: The superin- 
tendent is responsible for providing living conditions in the hostel 
which are conducive to the all-round growth of the boarders. He 
should see that every inmate is provided with essential piece of 
furniture and equipment. He should create the pleasant and con- 
genial atmosphere which may help in the development of desirable 
habits of punctuality, obedience, tolerance of differences, obedience 
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to tules and regulations, shouldering responsibility, co-operation with 
others etc. He should see that every common place like latrines, 
bathrooms, kitchens etc. are kept spick and span and every servant 
discharges his duty well. 

(ii) Supervision of Mess Arrangements : The Superintendent 
should supervise the quality of food and service. He should see that 
wholesome balanced diet is provided to the boarders at a reasonable 
cost. Food shonld be hygienically cooked and well served. 


(iii) Supervision of Accounts: The superintendent should 
supervise the maintenance of accounts of mess and other contingency. 
expenditure so that no doubt is left about the proper use of money. 


(iy) General Supervision: The Superintendent has to see to 
the various general aspects of the hostel life. 


(a) He should see that every activity is planned according to 
a scheduled programme and is well-conducted. 

(6) He should create a family atmosphere by providing maxi- 
mum opportunities for practising the qualities that help in building 
a social life. 

(c) He should introduce democratic practices, help the students 
share the hostel administration. He should associate the students with 
the food committee, the sanitation committee, the literary committee, 
the cultural committee, the games committee, the discipline com- 
mittee etc. This participation will help in creating homely 
atmosphere on one hand and reduced the burden of the superin- 
tendent on the other. 

(d) He should enrich the hostel life with varied co-curricular 
activities. 

_(e) He should keep in touch with the parents and keep them 
well-informed about the progress of the child. 


(f) He should regulate the whole life of the boarders by 
preparing a proper schedule of the daily work. He should fix up the 
various times—-time for getting up and going to bed, meals times, 
study hours etc. z 


(g) He should also see that the life of the boarder is not S° 
completely routinised that he is left with no free time to spend it as 
he likes, for if his life is too fully organised to give the boy 2° Set, 
to train himself to organise his own leisure, he would be sent où 
as a helpless being into the world or to a university, caring only fe 
respond to the bells, but not knowing how to occupy himself usefu y 
during the spare time. So, the superintendent should plan ete 
out-of-school activities for which every member should hays 4 
opportunity and still some others in which he would expect omy 
few to be interested. 


14.7. Records and Registers for the Hostel 


be 
There are oertain records and registers wh 


ich must 
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maintained in the hostel for efficient administration of the hostel 
Some of the registers are : 


1. The Property Register 

2. Admission Register 

3. Attendance Register 

4. Security Register 

5. Mess Accounts Register 

6. Cash Book 

7. Committee Register 

8. Correspondence Register 
9. Reading Room Register 
10. Common Room Register 

11. Visitor’s Register 


14.8. The Boons and the Banes of Hostel Life 
The hostel life has its boons and banes. 


The Boons 


(i) Community life : The hostel is a community in itself, ‘in a 
full and real sense with a corporate spirit, corporate activities, 2 
corporate pride and a common will’. The number of hours spent 
in a class room by a day scholar and a boarder are identical. But 
out of the total number of 168 hours in a week, every boy spends 
not morc than one fifth in a class room, Thus while a day scholar 
spends only one fifth of his time in a week actually learning, in the 
case of a boarder all the 168 hours in a week are at the disposal of 
school authorities to do what they like with the boy. The total 
responsibility is a very serious one for the hostel authorities ; it is 
not only a responsibility but an excellent opportunity because in the 
case of a day scholar, only the class work and a few extra activities 
become the responsibility of the principal, in the case of a 
boarder, he has to plan for all the twenty four hours. This helps 
in building a community life as the principal has at his Senor 
more of the actual areas of the students life, he has also mere facts 
of their lives for which he can make arrangements for their 
development. $ 


(ii) The community of all Ages : Another important boon of 
the hostel life is that the hostel community contains a variety of 
persons of different ages, activities and backgrounds, which is not 
found in a family. There are persons of the boys’ own age, those 
who are few years older or younger, and right upto the maximum 
age of 18 years, if it is a full-fledged higher secondary school. There 
are a number of youngsters of his own age with whom he studies, 
plays games, forms friendships, eats, sleeps and listens to the radio, 
He will be judged by the public opinion of his contemporaries and 
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seniors, however, just or unjust that judgment may be. He also 
comes to understand the hierarchy that stretches above him in 
gradation up to the principal himself. This large community 
exerts a tremendous influence over the new youngsters either for 
good or for evil, to be judged on his own merits, and either accepted 
or not accepted by this new society. Thus a jyoungster has to be on 
his own, self-dependent, self-reliant, to be successful in the hostel 
community. 

(iii) Good training ground for democratic citizenship: The 
prefectorial system in the hostels and the various offices in the 
houses to which the boys are allotted give opportunities for 
increased responsibility. There area variety of situations which 
provide opportunities for developing the capacity, for assuming 
responsibility for leadership and for handling people—for instance 
duties in the dormitory, games, sports, cleanliness, mess arrange- 
ments etc. This process of finding once place in such a complex 
society is not an easy once. It demands intellectual ability, 
emotional resistance, as well as emotional stability, physical prowess, 
social response—all these help the boy to grow and to respond to all 
these opportunities. 

ln such a community, there are opportunities, for a boy to 
grow to his full stature. Such a background and the facilities pro- 
vided in a hostel ensure that the boy or girl develops the qualities 
of honesty, loyalty, resourcefulness, integrity, courage, sociability 
self-confidence, poise, co-operation, strength of character and 
of body and capacity to shoulder responsibility and to assume 
leadership. 


(iv) Incalculating esprit de corps : The hostel life goes a long 
way in inculcating esprit de corps as it provides opportunities for 
living, eating and playing together. The so called distinctions of 
ciel creed or colour are eliminated and brotherly feelings are 
created. 


(vy) Opportunities are provided for a well-organised life leading 
to the strengthening of the academic side of the students: In a well- 
managed hestels, there is time for work, and there is time for play 
students who are serious can get ample time for studies. They can 
have good companions also. 


(vi) Opportunities of Social Service: In a coporate hostel 
life, so many situations arise which give ample chances for social 
services like helping a room-mate when sick, helping a poor compa- 
nion. These opportunities remove the kinks in the boy, his corners 
are rounded off. He becomes a ‘social individual’. 


Thus, the hostel can be an effective instrument for the develo Pi 
ment of physical, mental and social aspects of the personality e 
the students. The only condition is that hostels are well-mana 2e a 
and well-supervised. If there is any laxity on this score, the inal 
may turn into a bane. Let us see against what banes the pu 
and the superintendent should guard. 
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The Banes 


(i) Wastage of time in idle gossips: The students are 
immature when they come to the hostel. They are likely to waste 
their precious time idling away in gossips, and they are likely to be 
let away by mischievous senior studeuts. Such students, instead 
of taking advantage of the time in the hostel, may deteriorate in 
studies and thus waste the hard-earned money of their parents. 
Superintendent’s keen watch over the activities of these students can 
save the students from being misled. 

(ii) Developing bad habits : The hosteler may form bad 
habits as he might feel there is none from his home to observe his 
behaviour. He may waste his time in undesirable pursuits —visiting 
cinema houses, gambling, drinking etc. Proper supervision of the 
inmates of the hostel can check these evils. 

(iii) Hostels may become the centres of political parties and 
thus become the cause of indiscipline in the institutions: Students 
may also form their parties leading to quarrels and _bickerings. 
Constant vigilence on the part of the principal and the superinten- 
dent is needed to keep hostel atmosphere good. No mischief should 
be made so that the very tone of the hostel should condition the 
children in good ways of life. 


Highlights 


1. Increasing demands for secondary education and the reali- 
sation of having well-equipped secondary schools, make it essential 
that the hostels should be attached to schools. 


2. The hostels should provide congenial atmosphere. 


3. Two systems can be adopted for hostel management— 
Cottage system and Dormitory system. 


4. The Superintendent should be approachable, sincere, 
good-tempered, fair and honest. He should keep a close watch on 
the boarders and supervise the living conditions, mess arrangements, 
accounts etc. 


5. The hostel life provides the boons : 

(i) the community fife, (ii) the community of all ages, (iii) 
training in democratic citizenship, (iv) inculcate esprit de corps, 
(v) well-organised life. (vi) social service opportunities. 


The following banes must be guarded against :— . 

(i) Wastage of time in the idle gossips. 

(ii) Developing bad habits. 

(iii) Hostels may become the centre of political parties and 
create indiscipline. 
Problems and Assignments 

1. Discuss the role of a school hostel in providing training 
for democratic citizenship. 
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2. What is the need of having hostels? Discuss how you 
would regulate the life of the student in the hostel to make it most 
profitable for him. 


3. What educational goals should hostel life aim at ? Discuss 
the place of Prefect system in this context. 


4. What are the boons and banes of hostel life ? 

5. How will you organise hostel life to promote emotional 
integration ? 

6. Discuse the role of the hostel superintendent in the 


organization of corporate life in the hostel. Illustrate your answer 
with specific examples. 


7. What major qualities a hostel superintendent should 
possess ? What are his duties ? 
Select References 


1. Ry-burn, W.M., The Organisation of Schools, Oxford 
University Press, Bombay. 


Unit 5 


AREAS OF RELATIONSHIPS & INTERACTIONS 


15. The Co-curricular Activities 
16. The School Time-Table 

17. Home Work 

18. Discipline in School 

19. Student Self-Government 
20. School and Community 

21. Evaluating Pupil Progress 


15 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Advantages of Co-curricular Activities—Some Principles Essential to 
a Good Co-curricular Frogramme—Some Important Co-curricular 
Activities—The Schoo! Council—The School Assembly—Excursions— 
School Publications—Clubs and Societies—Athletics and Games— 
Boy Scouting—-Girl Guides—Speech Activities—Music—Weakness in 
the Administration of Student Activities—Highlights—Problems 
and Assignments—Select References. 


India is the largest democracy in the present world. Demo- 
cracies, as we know, are nourished by democratic methods adopted 
in the various instituticns of a country. It depends more on. the 
quality of its schools than on the educational contribution of any 
other single social institution with the possible exceptions of the 
home. The quality of the schools wiil depend upon the educational 
experiences provided to the pupils. (Co-curricular activities form a 
vital link in the pattern, of blended educational experiences so neces- 
sary for all boys and girls in the modern Indian School. A great 
variety of educative experiences is to be provided in the school pro- 
gramme which may contribute to a long, happy and normal life) 
Only well-adjusted citizens will be able to ensure national develop- 
ment in all its parameters. 


{These educative experiences comprise experiences inside as well 
as outside the classroom, curricular as well as extra-curricular 
curricular as well as co-curricular—to cover all facets of growth 
pattern and ensure balanced development of the child and good 
citizenship for the country. )In fact, the distinction between the 
curricular and extra-curricular must cease to exist. The Education 
Commission also stressed s “we conceive of the school curriculum as 
the totality of learning experiences that the school provides for the 
pupils through all the manifold activities, in the school or outside, 
that are carried on under its supervision.” 


15.1. Advantages of Co-curricular Activities 
t Co-curricular activities are useful to the students ; they help in 


the curriculum improvement and are significant factors in promoting 
school-community relations) 
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( (a) The co-curricular activities are useful to the students in a 
number of ways: 


(i) They provide opportunities for the pursuit of established 
interests aid the development of new interests. No one can deny 
that the pursuit of desirable interests gives zest to life, broadens 
horizons, provides an excellent background for the profitable use of 
leisure time, and not infrequently, materially affects vocational 
choices.) School .clubs potentially contribute more to the achieve- 
ment of/this objective than do any other types of activity. Athletics, 
music and school publications are other kinds of activities that make 
substantial contributions to this function. 


4 (ii) They educate for citizenship through experiences and in- 
sights that stress leadership, fellowship, co-operation and independent 
action. By reason of the social appeal of student activities, their 
co-operative methods, their spontaneity and their intrinsic interest, 
they are a significant social medium for the civic training of the 
young.) Student council and school assemblies etc. can make the 
greatest impact on the development of citizenship among the stu- 
dents of the school. 


( (iii) They develop school spirit and morale. This is the uni- 
versal testimony of the teachers, the principals and the administra- 
tors.) It is, in fact, self-evident from the psychology of the dictum 
“whom one serves, one also loves”. This applies to institutions as 
well as to persons. If students can be persuaded to make sacrifices 
for the school, they will learn to love it and take pride in its success. 
The need for enforcing discipline will cease when there will be an 
army of lovers of the school. Moreover, when students and faculty 
alike are proud of their school and enjoy working together the school 
is likely to have a strong instructional programme and a good staff 
of teachers. \The activities programme may make its contribution 
to the objective of creating a distinct school spirit and morale through 
inter-scholastic activities, student council and many other activities. ) 


\ (iv) They provide opportunities for satisfying the gregarious urge 
of children and youths. These activities provide social conduct 
laboratory of vital significance. They give practice in right social 
conduct in actual social situations) Training for effective service 
comes to fulfilment when opportunities for service are presented in 
the school. They make for like-mindedness and give opportunities 
for the exercise and development of esprit de corps. The individual 
identifies himself with the group of his own choice—a debating or a 
dramatic club etc. He is no longer an individual but is a member 
of the group. His gregarious urge is satisfied. The activities like 


student council, clubs and societies, dramatics etc. serve this parti- 


cular need the best. 

(O They encourage moral and spiritual development. No one 
can‘deny that the development of moral and spiritual values is basic 
ional objectives.) Education uninspired by moral 


to all other education bject ired | 
and spiritual values is directionless. Values unapplied in human 
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endeavour are empty. And the best method of imparting moral 
training to the youths is to get him to take in the actual life about 
him. “For every ounce of moral experience is worth a pound of 
ethical teaching.” There is only one lamp which can guide the feet 
of children and that is the lamp of experience, (Co-curricular 
activities furnish innumerable opportunities for the inculcation of 
moral standards; Moral qualitics such as honesty, truth, justice 
and purity are/put to test and, therefore, forced into functioning. 
Through these, the pupils find opportunities to decide and choose 
the right and to learn the great value of self-control and modera- 
tion. The child is brought gradually from the place where he is 
unable to control himself to the point where he is the master. , The 
child learns through the free community life of games, excursions, 
and the school societies an inner discipline which abides with the 
child as a directing and restraining influence when he is away from 
the school and even after he has ceased to be a pupil. 


(vi) They strengthen the mental and physical health of students. 
walle aceived and supervised sports activities can and do make for 
better physical health. Good mental health may be promoted 
through provisions for a wide variety of activitiesSin which the 
student has a chance to be at least moderately successful in some- 
thing, be it learning to dance, writing a poem, or serving as a 
member of a committee etc. 


( (vii) They provide for a well-rounded social development of 
students. The pupils can be taught how to act properly in a--wide 
variety of social settings.) For instance, they can be instructed about 
the accepted procedure at a dance, they may be instructed how to 
participate effectively in a group discussion, they may be instructed 
how to use approved table etiquettes. All these can make for well- 
rounded social development of students. 


(l (viii) They widen student contacts. As individuals move 
toward maturity their horizons become more comprehensive. They 
broaden their contacts with peoplejand they learn new ideas and 


ways of doing things. They become concerned about new issues and 
problems. The co-curricular activities can help in this process 
of maturing.through sports, trips, excursion etc. } 


(( (ix) They provide opportunities for students to exercise their 
creative capacities more fully. These activities provide with oppor- 
tunities for novel pupil _expressions. \ Writing an editorial for the 
school, magazine, painting a mural, developing plans in the student 
council to improve the functioning of the school—all these are 
illustrations of typical experiences which demand the utilization of 
creative power. (Tes activities provide the children with a chance 
to develop their creative abilities. 


(wo) The co-curricular Activities contribute a lot to improve- 
ment of curriculam. 


(i) They supplement and enrich class-room experiences. Pupils 
are frequently stimulated by certain cinss-room experiences and 
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may wish to explore certain area still further and may form clubs 
for the purpose. “Dramatics, music and citizenship activities often 
stem from stimulating class-room experiences and can return to them 
to enrich them. 


y / GÐ They help in exploring new learning experiences which may 
ultimatel. ly be incorporated into the curriculum. Learning experiences 
stemming from class-room activities, if found valuable in co- 
curriculum, can be made a part of the curriculum. } We have got 
a number of recognised class-room experiences e.g. music, intra- 
mural sports etc. which served their apprenticeship in the activities 
programme. 


{ (iii) They provide additional opportunity for individual and 
group guidance. With the help of the varied activities, the latest 
potentialities of the pupils can come to the surface. In the light of 
these relevations, educational and vocational guidance can be 
given. In fact, guidance is inherent in all of the co-curricular 
activities. 

(iv) They motivate class-room instruction. Theoretically, we 
admit, the classroom should generate its own motivating forces. 
But practically it seems safe to assume that many times external 
stimulation is needed to insure that a student is learning best at 
his level of capability. Many a boy has been kept in school because 
of his interest in sports ; many pupils have become better oriented 
through school assembly ; interest in club activities has frequently 
generated greater in class-work ; interest and so on. 


(c) The co-curricular activities contribute a lot to more effec- 
tive school administration : 


(i) They foster more effective work between students, faculty and 
administrative and supervisory personnel. Teamwork, we know, 
is essential for the smooth functioning of the various organs of 
the school. Teachers expect co-operation in the classroom and 
the student in turn expects his teachers to be interested in the things 
which interest him such as sports, plays and other similar activities. 
These activities provide opportunities for more personal and 
friendly relations between the students and the faculty, Through 
the student council, students help in the determination of school 
policies and help in seeking the solutions to some of the perplexing 


problems facing the school. 


(ii) They provide opportunities to the youth in the worthwhile 
utilization of their spare time. Many students have one or more 
hours of leisure time at the end of the school day. Informal 
intra-mural activities, marching band rehearsals and play practices 
during these periods will help in the proper utilization of the spare 
time. Thus icisure can be converted from a curse into a blessing, 
from a burden into an opportunity for a fuller, richer and noble 


life. 


a 
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(iii) They enable teachers to unaerstand t i 
teacher can get a more complete idea of his Se peie, = 
their behaviour in play and other social activities of thei awe 
choosing. He may see the boy who is a “‘dud” in his Hist =a tots 
having the thrill of his life as he plays a match or a laa 
may see some of his shy pupils behaving in an intestines Sete 
in groups of their associates ; and he may learn what stud : 
think about their school experiences and teachers by mecla realy 
ing around and listening, by going on trips with groups of acne a 
or by becoming a fellow worker in any of these shared expeiesens 4 


D (d) Co-carricular activities coniribute a lot to the commu- 


(i) -They promote better school and ; i 
school and the community can EAA A E e The 
pupils go out on excursions and camps, when the scho olo tne 
debates, declamation and music concerts, where Sitze arrange 
invited ; when tne schools hold hobby fairs in which studi -may be 
and town people participate. ents, faculty 

(ii) They ewcourage greater community i y 
When parents and other members ofa OMen e m aoe 
med about their school and have participated in Sark aa or- 
activities, there is a tendency for interest and co-oper eh its 
increase. They may, be motivated to improve their aches He to 
the facilities at their disposal. A clearer wuiderstaniding auf 
appreciation H ine potential contributions of the A E 
activiti ranslated in i i A 
for youth ae to practice, will result in better programmes 


15.z. Some Principles Essential to a Good Co-curricular Programme 


Below we list some principles which m : 
essential to a good co-curricular programme : ay be considered as 

(i) Democracy of opportunity must be en 
tunity for „all to think and act without fear ets Anio pbk 
provided with the belief that every individual, if given the hee be 
can maké at least some contribution to the common welf: ance, 
to his own happiness. are and 

(ii) The number of such activities should be t i 
that a school can afford, and they should be as a aamun 
This will help satisfying the diverse needs of the large Aa be le. 
students in a school. mber of 

(iii) Few, if any, restrictions should be placed ne 

7 o 5 

All interested students should be permitted ta participate in aa 
activities to the extent to which they are capable of partici erent 
with some measure of satisfaction and success. The naturi pang 
activity may, make some restrictions necessary, but they he shine 
held to a minimum. ould be 
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(iv) We should ensure distribution of participation as widely qs 
possible without compulsion. This will be possible through personal 
conference and group discussion. 

(vy) The programme should take into account the special or 
unique needs of a particular school. No two schools are ever exactly 
alike. The programme of each must be adjusted to the particular 
need of its own students. The needs of young people in a rural 
community will differ from those who live in a wealthy urban area. 
Even though such activities as clubs and assemblies are common 
place, the learning experiences made available through these 
activities can and should vary from school to school and the degree 
of variance should be reflected in the programme. * 

(vi) Co-curricular activities should furnish a rich source of moti- 
vation for class instruction :—Learning to do percentage problems 
in a mathematics class may be strongly motivated for some pupils 
by using problems involving pitching averages in base ball or foul 
shooting in basket ball. 


15.3. Guiding Principles for Organizing Activities 


_ French et al have suggested the following principles for orga- 
nising and administering co-curricular activities. 

(i) The justification for each activity must lie in the contri- 
bution it can make to the learning and development of youth. They 
should not be used to publicise the school or glorify the principal. 

(ii) The activity programme for each school should grow out 
of the life of that school and be adopted to the local situation. 

(iii) To be vital, the student activity programme must be dyna- 
mic. When interest in any activity shows signs of waning, it should 
be discontinued. - 

(iy) Participation in student activities should be equally avail- 
able to all students with restrictions related only to competency and 
interest in the given activity. 

(v) Student activities should be a recognised responsibility of 
the school and as such should be planned and supervised. 

(vi) There should be a continuous interpretation to the public 
of the activity programme. Many a time such activities are adversely 
criticised and therefore, the community should know the significance 
and importance of var ous activities in the programme of education. 


45.4. Some Important Co-curricular Activities 

1: The Student Council. Why should there be a School 
Council? The following reasons can be given : 

(i) A feeling of urgeicy to make democracy function as it 
should in view of increasing world tension ; 

(ii) A realization of the fact that intelligent participation in 
democratic action must be learned ; 


TS ee 
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Gii) An increasing faith in the contributions that young 
people can make to democratic thought and action. 


Specific Objectives 


The following are the specific objectives of having a school 
council :— 


(i) To allow pupils to participate in or manage co-curricular 
affairs. 


(ii) To develcp student responsibility, initiative, leadership 
and school pride. 


(iii) To promote the welfare of the school through proper 
student faculty relationships. 


(iv) To promote citizenship training. 

(v) To promote general welfare. 

(vi) To aid in the internal administration of the school. 
(vii) To provide for pupil expression. 
(viii) To furnish a working model of government. 


Guiding Principles underlying Effective Council Activity 


(i) The council must be desired by the school :—The students, 
teachers and administrators should believe in a council and what it 
can achieve before a council is organised. If the council idea is not 
understood and accepted by potential Participants, then the chances 
of the council becoming a success are very dim indeed. To inaugu- 
rate a council, it is desirable to move slowly. At no time should 
the organisation of the council be hurried. It should be introduced 
in response to a felt-need of the school citizens. 


(ii) The entire school should be represented on the council. 


(iii) The work of the school council should be so conducted that 
each member of the school community will feel that he is represented. 
Each individual should have the opportunity to suggest problems 
and projects for council consideration, to assist with the determina- 
tion of policies and activities, to vote for certain council officers, 
and to otherwise participate in the work of the council. 

(iv) A council should be begun gradually :—Even after there is 
an evident desire for a council, the succeeding steps should be taken 
slowly to insure that everybody understands and approves of them, 
It is better to sacrifice speed for firmness of foundation ; particularly 
at a time when a new council is in the process of being born. 

(v) The organisation of the Council should be kept simple :— 
The organisational plan should be adopted to the conditions exist- 
ing in a particular school. Plans borrowed from other schools 
seldom fit local needs. 


(vi) The duties and responsibilities of the council must be clear, 
specific and understood by all :—A clearly written statement should be 
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developed about the obligations and policies of the council to leave 
no scope for any estrangement on any side. 


(vii) Sufficient authority should be granted to the council to per- 
ut it to formulate rules and regulations governing the chartering and 
supervision of other co-curricular activities. One of the major res- 
ponsibilities of the council should be that of general superyision 
and coordination of the entire co-curricular programme. Such a 
responsibility would include: (1) forming clubs (2) recommending 
the elimination of activities that have outlived their usefulness, sug- 
gesting modification of any activities that seem to be ineffective, 
assisting with the establishment and co-ordination of the financial 
structure of the curricular activities and helping to determine and 
administer school policies for the co-curricular field. 


(viii) A constructive programme of activities is essential. The 
council should concentrate on construction projects designed to 
improve the school. It is essential that council programmes be 
challenging to students and result in successful achievement. 


(ix) Council activities must be supervised. The co-curricular 
programme is in reality a part of the total instructional programme 
of the school. The council is primarily an crganisation in which 
learning takes place through the planning and completion of pro- 
jects. It is as important that an adviser be present at all council 
meetings as it is that a teacher be in his room for every class period. 
The chief function of the adviser is to serve as a consultant or guide. 


The Organisation 


School councils are frequently composed of members elected 
by different houses—classes and clubs. It is very important that the 
council should be representative in scope and thoroughly democratic 
in its method of election. The council should be the voice of all the 
people. It should be the legislative branch of total school. Govern- 
ment in which all school citizens participate actively—organisers, 
teachers and students. The council should have powers and privileges 
and its checks and emotions should be defined as clearly as its powers 
and privileges. Each school should evolve the constitution of its own 
council and separate types of committees should be set up for the 
purpose. Limitations of jurisdictions may be necessary but should be 
carefully stated in the constitution and not continually used as a 
threat by faculty. f 

The veto power should be seldom used but never emphasised. 

Regular and adequate time should be provided, during the 
school days for elections, discussions, reporting and evaluation. The 
organisation plan should be simple and workable. It should be 
developed and conducted on a basis of clearly defined constitutional 
areas of responsibility. % g 

The school council member can be chosen in a variety of ways, 

(a) In some schools, there is the practice of representation by 
clubs, in others grade level of school class is the basis. There are the 
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automatic, the exofficio council plans under which the class officers 
or the school administrative officers or the honorary society, are 
constituted as the school’s student council. 


If the schools are to move in the direction of a true all-school 
council, the organisational plan should reflect such a goal. Provision 
should, therefore, be made for representation of the faculty and other 
adult citizens of the schools. 


Activities of the Council 


School councils can take up the following activities : 
(1) Co-curricular regulatory activities. 

(2) Assembly activities. 

(3) Orientation of new students. 

(4) Recreational activities. 

(5) Welfare activities. g 

(6) Income producing activities. 


The number of activities in which students can participate 
effectively can vary from school to school and one administratıve 
system to another. It also depends upon the morale of the institution. 


2. The School Assembly 


The school assembly can serve as the focussing centre of all 
forms of co-curricular life of a school. 


Objectives 


The following objectives can be achieved through school 
assemblies ; 

(Ò To unify school. The assembly can afford an opportunity 
for the entire school personnel to work, think and even plan together 
as a unit. Just as members of a family need to get together from 
time to time to share experiences and. problems and to socialize, so 
do the members of the school family need to learn to know, under- 
stand and appreciate those with whom they come in contact in the 
school. By working together as a unit, each feels that there is a 
common bond. 


(ii) To interpret the work of the school. One of the most 
important talks of the assembly programmes is to share what is going 
on in the school both in and out of the class-room. Every department 
or subject-matter field and every major school activity should be 
urged to assume responsibility for at least one assembly each year. 
Such assemblies might well stimulate new interests, suggest vocational 
choices and tend to improve the activities themselves by spotlighting 
them on assembly programmes. 


(iii) -To develop desirable attitudes and appreciations. Through 
assemblies such desirable attitudes as respect for property, considera- 
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tion for people of all religions and races, responsibility for one’s 
actions, obedience to constituted authority and a willingness and 
ability to co-operate may be strengthened., Appreciations are best 
developed by frequent exposure to activities in a setting to which the 
learner reacts with some favourable emotional responses. Students 
can be stimulated to do their best in studies also. 


(iv) To assist in the selection of a vocation. Assembly program- 
mes can be designed to be of material assistance to the student as 
he chooses a vocation and as he strives to become competent in the 
vocation of his choice. Activities such as lectures by successful indi- 
viduals, a dramatic description by the commercial department of 
the vocational requirements of workers in the field, carefully selected 
motion pictures etc. can prove quite useful. 


(vy) To develop a better understanding of critical issues and 
problems in our contemporary culture. The youth of today is surroun- 
ded by tension all round and he ’s losing his bearing. In order to 
enable him to adjust to the mores of his environment, he must be 
informed about religion and politics, social and economic set-up, 
service in the armed forces. School assembly is a very good forum 
for the purpose. 


(vi) To furnish opportunities to appear before an audience. The 
school assembly may well serve as a laboratory for learning how to 
become an effective leader. Appearing in plays, reciting a song, 
making a speech all help to “‘break the ice” and give assurance and 
competence to the participants. E 


(vii) To learn more about the community and how it functions. 
Through assemblies, members of the community can be invited to 
participate in the life of the school. The school can emerge from 
its “ivory tower”. 

(viii) To recognise superior achievement. The assembly can be 
utilised to give public recognition of superior achievement—athletic 
prowess, special music talent, high scholastic attainment, superior 
citizenship, commendable honesty. 

behaviour. 


(ix) To encourage the development of good audience bel ae 
Good audience behaviour is one of the essentials of good) it eigent 
and yet how difficult it is to obtain it. A lot of time a 
supervision will enable us to achieve the goal. ea aie 


i as wel 
(x) To furnish wholesome entertainer Ei ttainment as well 
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We can have assembly program 
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problems and to seek solutions of them. SEINO SOn poor 
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co-operate to make their school a better school avoiding criticism of 
overt acts. 


Guidelines for Making Assembly Programmes 


Some guidinglines for making assembly programmes are listed 
below :— 

(i) Every pupil and teacher should actively participate in at 
least one assembly programme each year. 

(ii) Assemblies should include a wide variety of activities. 


(iii) Important speakers and entertainers should be invited to 
participate in assembly programme. 

(iv) Programmes should be well-planned. The programmes 
should be conducted by teachers and students, both co-operating in 
the planning and in carrying out its programmes. An assemoly 
committee composed of several students and two or three teachers 
may well be made responsible for the assembly exercises. 

(v) Careful preparation should be done. If the phyform of 
the Assembly is to be the “Clearing House” of the school corporate 
life, careful preparation is very necessary. Programmes should be 
reviewed and rehearsed before they are actually staged. 

(vi) Reasonable order must be maintained. 

(vii) Assembly programmes must be supervised. 

(viii) Programmes should be evaluated. 


(ix) Seldom should class assemblies take more time than that 
allotted to a regular class period. 

(x) Assembly programmes should be regularly scheduled at 
the same time of day and on the same day of each week, 

(xi) Meetings of the assembly should be held frequently, say. 
once a week, One good programme a week is better than daily 
routine affairs'consisting of formal talks and necessary announce- 
ments. 

(xii) Schcol assemblies should te open to all students. 

(xiii) Reprimanding or pious sermonising and heavy subject: 

. ` . . = S 
should be avoided. Talks in the assemblies should be interesting 
instructive and inspiring. ý 


The School Principal and School Assemblies 


The principal is responsible for all assembly activities by 
virtue of his position as the administrative head of his school. It is 
not his duty to “run” all assemblies. Itis better for him to keep in 
the background. He should restrain the tendency to occupy the 
centre of the stage too long or too frequently realising that when he 
needs to speak, his words will be all the more effective. 

There are, however, some very necessary things he can do both 
directly and indirectly. 
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(i) Firstly, he must understand what specific contributions the 
school assembly can make to the total educational programme of 
his school. He should see to it that effective student and faculty 
leadership are selected. 

á (ii) He should assist in the determination of policies govern- 
ing school assemblies and should approve all those policies that are 
consistent with the general policies of the school system. 


(iii) He should delegate authority commensurate with respon- 
sibility to those selected to implement all approved policies and 
should back up those in charge. 


(iv) He should see to it that sufficient time for school assem- 
blies is allocated within the school day. 

(v) He should do everything within his power to guarantee 
that the maximum potential of school assemblies is reached in his 
school. 

(vi) The principal should not point out the faults and short- 
comings of the pupils frequently at the school assemblies. 


3. Excursions 


The school excursion is any.group experience not had in the 
class-room. It may be so simple as the first trip of the five 
‘year old to explore the school plant or so ambitious as the week’s 
visit to the nation’s capital taken by the senior high school class. 
The purpose is to supplement the curricular experiences. 


It is felt by the modern teacher that those things which can be 
learnt best in school should be learnt there. Those things 
which can be learnt best outdoors should be learnt there. 
The many things to be learnt best in the out of doors range from 
the discovery of the smallest forms of life that students can observe 
to a study of heavenly bodies ; from an enjoyment of constructive 
purposeful work to interest in natural beauty ; from having fun ‘to 
learning how to work together. 


The Objectives 


(i) To capitalize educationally the migratory instinct of the 


; : s er, 
child. Manis a migratory animal by nature. He wants to Ve 
explore and “be on the go”. He wants to sense new thing "least 


new experiences, meet new associates and live temporaril jnitiated 
in the new surroundings. The school excursion propery a 
organised, conducted, completed and evaluated TEP" 
excellent capitalization of his migratory urge. When the 
(ii) To acquaint the pupil with his environment: e depart- 
pupil in a purposeful and definitey planned trip ed monuments, 
ment, court or council in session, post office, histo cause x aa 
he acquires information that is complete, aie presente 
correlated with some idea or relationship that * 
his school work. 
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(iii) To interpret, supplement and enrich curricular experiences. 
A great deal of the usual curricular work of the school is formal 
and academic and hence lacks vitality. The average bookish 
description of a water works plant, the publication of a newspaper, 
the significance of great memorial is not appealing to the average 
student because they are more or less remote from reality. Of 
course, these book accounts are necessary but how much more 
interesting and meaningful they become when they are supplemented 
by actual first-hand experience with the items in their functional 
relationships or settings—when the pupil sees, how water is obtained, 
purified and distributed, when he foliows a cheque through the 
bank, when he witnesses the getting out of the newspaper, when 
he stands in reverence before some memorial. 


Excursions may be undertaken for securing information, 
changing attitudes, awakening interests, developing appreciations, 
promoting ideals, enjoying new experiences. They can initiate a unit 
of study ; they can be a part of the core of it or they can give it 
the finishing touch. They are a very good means of getting 
knowledge first hand, of confirming and supplementing second- 


hand knowledge. 


Types 


Excursions may be of many types. Some are complex under- 
takings requiring elaborate transportation, full day planning and 
additional adult. helpers. These longer journeys/trips to historical 
sites and special events beyond the local community not only have 
exciting destinations to be explored for problem solving and project 
executing but also offer valuable opportunities for observation of 
the environment along the way. Some trips are shorter and more 
easily planned as visits to factories, radio stations, newspaper plants, 
wholesale and retail establishments, libraries and the like. Still 
others are simple to undertake, and may be embarked on almost 
at the moment of conceiving the idea—the walk around the block 
to see nature and man getting ready for winter, the journey to the 
neighbouring farm, the walk through the park to gather some needed 
specimens. 


Planning 


A successful school excursion does not just happen. It must 
be wisely conceived, democratically planned,. properly organised, 
ably conducted and profitably capitalized. Permitting our pupils 
an immediate reconciliation with “life in the round”, it admits the 
maximum of romance which may, unless you are alert, be little 
more than romance. Thus it requires a preface and follow up. It 
ought to be connected with-and extended to class-room study. It may 
also initiate it. It should be much more than “going to places and 
seeing things”. 

Before an excursion is actually taken up, it is important that 
every pupil as well as the teacher, becomes fully aware of just why 
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this particular trip is being planned and if it is related to his own 
classroom experiences and activities. _Appropriate audio-visual aids 
may also be used both for initial motivation and for general orienta- 
tion to what will be seen in the trip itself. The atmosphere must 
be one of anticipation and not merely of Suspense waiting for what- 
ever may happen to surprise them next. It will be better if the 
teacher suggests guide questions which the pupils might put while 
approaching community leaders from whom they want useful in- 
formation about the various aspects of community life. Major 
purposes should be clarified and made specific. In no task is 
cleverness more essential than in preparation for excursion, 
demonstrations, and other forms of instructions which involve 
unaccustomed situations, otherwise unusual irrelevant elements 
yielding only incidental value consume all the pupils’ energy. 


Children also need to be directed while they are observing. The 
most interesting matter is not necessarily the most important, noth- 
ing is easier than to look at something and yet not see what is 
essential. Moteover, it is extremely difficult to correct a misconcep- 
tion growing out of careless observation. Hence it is always 
advisable to test the success of the observations while they are still 
being made. 


Now the question that naturally arises is who should be 
responsible for the arrangement ? In this connection, there are three 
Possibilities : 

(a) The teacher may do all of the planning and executing, 

(6) The pupils may do these. 


(c) The teacher and pupils may together work out the details 
and handle the event. 


Although the first possibility may result in desirable efficiency, 
it robs the pupils of educative opportunities. The second plan is 
not feasible. The third plan is the best of the three because it 
capitalizes both pupil and teacher interest and experience and in this 
way helps to make the event attractive and successful in its direct 
effects, in connection with class-work and in its indirect. effects 
through the very real and natural experience that the pupils receive 
in helping to plan, erganise and execute. 


A committee may be formed Which should gather material, 
formulate questions, and in other ways increase the interest of the 
group, not merely in seeing, but in seeing the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the 
thing. The teacher should only be a guide. A few sub-committees 
may be appointed by the teacher or selected by the pupils—the 
committee of arrangements with the individuals in charge of the 
place or institution to be Visited, planning the time etc., in such a 
way as to cause as little inconvenience as possible. There must be 
efficiency, for efficiency makes for dignity and respect. There should 
be definite periods for Serious work, during the excursion if maxi- 
mum results are to be secured. It would be worse than useless to 
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plan a trip carefully and then allow anything to interfere. It is poor 
practice to make plans and them abandon then. The teacher or 
the student committee should definitely take care of some important 
matters i.e. the number of students taking trips, time, place, object, 
results, how used in class work, expense per student, name of officer 
or guide to whom thanks are due, remarks regarding food, con- 
veyance, accommodation, etc. Definite follow-up activities alsa 
form an integral part of any well-arranged trip. The follow-up may 
take the form of reading books on the places observed, writing 
reports or descriptive accounts, preparing scrap books, holding of 
panel or forum discussions. 

Last but not least important, excursions should be evaluated 
in terms of the originally established purposes, mistakes and diffi- 
culties should be diagnosed, conduct of the group should be 
discussed, letters of thanks should be written to the persons con- 
cerned and highlights of the trip should be recorded in some 
permanent form for future use. 


4. School Publications 


School publications present a field of activity which almost 
invariably fascinates pupils. The result can be of enormous impor- 
tance to the community, the school and the individual pupils. It is 
therefore, the business of the principal, teachers and pupils to accept 
or formulate a constructive policy for the proper conduct of this 
activity. 

Aims and Values. School publications unify the school spirit. 
They mould and_ influence school opinion ; they encourage desir- 
able school activities and enterprises ; they give authentic informa- 
tion regarding the school to students, parents, patrons, o!d students 
and other schools. They serve as a ‘medium of expression of 
student opinion. They provide opportunity for creative work 
and self-expression. Qualities of co-operation, tact, accuracy, 
tolerance, responsibility, initiative and leadership development and 
cordial relations among different schools are fostered. Moreover 
they record the history of the school and help to advertise the 
institutions. 

Through the editorials of the school papers, total school 
support for projects and activities can be mobilised. Through 
articles and letters to the editor, the real voice of the student 
body can be heard and evaluated. It is difficult to imagine how 
a school without a newspaper of its own can develop genuine 
school unity and “togetherness”. This is likely to be true even 
in small schools but it is especially important in large schools 
where such total school communication is difficult. Pride in the 
school depends in the last analysis, upon the degree of identification 
which students come to feel with the schcol as an institution. If 
it is to become our school, our council, our teams, our assemblies, 
our clubs, there must be avenucs of prompt and effective commu- 
nication among students, By supplying a democratic medium of 
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public opinion, school publications can play a significant role in 
unifying the school. 


They are an effective agency for interpreting the school to the 
public. School publications offer an immediate incentive by fur- 
nishing the writer with an audience. It is a socialised co-operative 
learning experience through which students can learn the skills of 
democratic participation, These considerations are weighty enough 
to encourage an average school to have its own paper. 


The School Magazine 


Aims and Values :—The school Magazine can serve as an 
avenue of socialization by distributing news, building up school 
spirit, creating popular support for school enterprises and providing 
a literary medium for the constructive criticism of school life. It 
offers excellent training to a few, both in writing and leadership and 
is not without value to the many. Art and literature are its 
concerns. Consequently, there are more opportunities for students 
of widely differing abilities and interests to produce the type of 
material in which they are interested. 


Magazine production is a laboratory experience in creative 
journalism. The very existence of a good magazine in the school 
will prove a spur to creative efforts of students in all fields. 

The magazine should reflect the best work, students can pro- 
duce ; but what is “best” should be subject to constant scrutiny 
in terms of the interests of the readers. This means continuous 
exploration of the interests of the reader and planning of future 
issues in accordance with the findings of such evaluation. 


Selection of the Editorial Board. The editorial board should be 
carefully elected on the basis of merit by some combination of the 
staff and the student choice. Editorial work calls for specialised 
and technical ability and hence can, never in so heterogeneous a 
group as the ordinary high school, be trusted to popular election. 


Some Possible Limitations. It is feared that the magazine is 
likely to attempt to carry more news ‘than it should. Usually its 
contents fail to grip the interest of students and its humour may 
be largely borrowed, its literature not worth publishing, its editorials 
and moralising of no particular value, and too few students may 
Participate in the production of the magazine. Moreover, there 
may be the likelihood of its being expensive, But these are minor 
difficulties and can be overcome. One danger must be guarded 
against that if the magazine is to Prove successful, it must be a 
publication of the school and not merely of the staff. It must secure 


variety and omit material likely to be uninteresting to students. 
No particular group or interest shou i 


- ld be allowed to monopolise 
its pages. 

Conclusion. To conclude, we can sa 
this agency expands its sphere into the w 
of educational opportunities will be mu 
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the students will be increased. The magazine will convey a monthly 
message home. In this way, it can prove very helpful to the 
pupils, parents and the school. 

5. Handbook 


Every high and higher secondary school must have a hand- 
book which may orientate the newcomer about the school. It can 
give all sorts of important information about the schools and can 
act as the best informer. The following may be included in the 
school handbook, 

1. A picture of the school 

2. Brief history of the school 

3. Location of the school and how to reach it 

4. Plan of the building showing various facilities 

5. Names and assignments of the staff 

6. School mottos, emblems and songs 

7. Subject offerings 

8. Rules of attendance, classifications, promotion etc. 

9. Calendar of the school year 

10. Examinations 

11, Progress reports 

12. Time-table 

13. School celebrations 

14. Clubs and society with rules and regulations 
15. Medical and Health Services 
16. School Guidance Service 

17. Schoof uniform 

18. Stipend and scholarships 

19. Alumni Association 

20. Home work 

21. School canteen 

22, Manners and courtesy 

23. P.T.A. 

24. Fees and other costs 

25. School publications 

26. Student council 

27. Awards and prizes. 


Careful planning and intelligent editing are as important for 
the handbook as for the other publications of the school. It may 
be produced as a part of an upper class project to foster the 
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orientation of incoming classes. Or it may become the responsi- 
bility of a student council committee or a member of the staff 
representing the entire student body. In any case, it should reflect 
the student interests and judgments and should be written and 
produced by students. And in this way, it can bea very useful 
educational experience for all concerned. 


6. Clubs and Societies 


Aims and Values. Clubs and societies are also very useful. 
The interests of the pupils can best be improved through school 
clubs which offer opportunities for exploring, developing and 
widening the interests of the students. They will develop the 
quality of leadership. They will train the pupils in definite forms 
of good parliamentary usage. Club activities train students— 
the citizens of the school—to perform better those desirable 
activities that are likely to be performed carelessly. The best way, 
perhaps the only way, of giving pupils the idea of how to become 
the chairman or to write properly secretary’s minutes is by direct 
instruction coupled with experience. Club work also develops 
initiative, spontaneity, sociability, co-operation and respect for law. 
It affords opportunities for the development of leadership and the 
formation and cultivation of friendship based on mutual interest in 
things that are worthwhile. 


The activities of literary and debating societies, dramatic clubs 
and other school organisations afford sources of excellent inspiration 
for the regular work of the school. Students attracted to any 
subject or phase of a subject may have, through clubs and their 
programmes, opportunities for further work in it. 


Through clubs the schools can serve both present and future 
needs in recreation. Like other phases of the activity programme, 
the active clubs provide a wholesome outlet for adolescent energy 
and satisfiy the normal social desire of the pupils. They also may 
develop tastes and interests which will deepen with experience. The 
amateur photographer, musician or dramatist will find the horizon 
of his hobby expanding as the years go on. 

Clubs afford Opportunity for the pr 
and decision. Jn the activities of the clu 
work together to develop plans, how to make wise choice of leaders, 


how to adjust differences and disagreements and how to appraise 
their progress towards the goal they have set. 


_ Organisation. A simple constitution defining the purpose, Of 
fanisation and activities of the club and stating the time, place an 
frequency of meetings and the duties of the different officers, is also 
needed. Children should be taught the need for system, rules an 
regulation and the teacher may act and be accepted as a safe adviser- 


Need of Variety. There is th i f clubs 
: ‘ ie A e need of a variety of CIE’. 
dramatic clubs, historical/geographical associations literary Societe: 


actice of group planning 
bs pupils may learn how to 
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walking or travel clubs, boating and swimming clubs, fine arts clubs, 
science clubs and so on. 


7. Athletics and Games 


+ Aims and Values :—Games are said to be man’s common heri- 
tage along with hunger and thirst. Young people in their adoles- 
cence possess an exuberance of energy which, if not properly utilised, 
often leads their over-stepping the bounds of reason and control. 
Physical exercise provides a healthy outlet for surplus energy. It 
further secures organic development to the limit of inherited possi- 
bilities and makes for feeling of well being. It also Promotes the 
development of that control of the muscular system which gives 
skill, resourcefulness and fundamental basis for a broad manual, 
industrial and artistic training. It provides an opportunity for 
securing mental and moral discipline—the alertness, precision, deter- 
mination, self-control, courage, team work, self-denial, loyalty, 
leadership and sportsman-like magnanimity. The play ground is 
said to be the cradie of democracy. In fact, as has been observed, 
“The battle of Waterloo was won on the play grounds of Eton.” It 
means that the activities on the play ground go a long way in the 
development of the personality of the individual. They represent 
a welcome and, on the whole, a healthy diversion from school 
routine. We can say that these activities have great Physical, social, 
recreational and educational values. 


Organisation and Supervision :—If the benefits of the games 
are to be secured and evils eliminated, the advice of the teachers is 
quite necessary. The teaching staff should be represented in the 
management. It should control such things as time and places for 
training, competitive games with outside teams, the method of rais- 
ing and spending money and the making of such rules as will pro- 
hibit those who are negligent in their school from playing in the 
several teams. But this guidance should not be over-done. 

The school should aim at giving all pupils a chance to parti- 
cipate on equal term and under careful control, in a widely varied 
range of games and sports. A desirable motto for the school might 
well be ‘‘A sport for every pupil and every pupil in a sport.” 

Competitive athletics limit participation but the best way to 
develop school loyalty is to hold a contest with another school. But 
when inter-school competitions are given undue Prominence, the 
benefits of physical training are limited. The importance attached 
to victory not only leads to the adoption of unethical practices but 
also to wrong educational procedure. To quote Shri Krishanaya : 
“What our students of today should strive for is neither to be 
victorious athletes, prize gymnasts, nor champion strong men but to 
have some of the alertness and endurance of the athlete and some of 
the grace and skill of the gymerast, all combined with the poise and 
dignity of a gentleman.” 


In order to make the athletic programme very effective and 
useful, we should bear in mind the following points ;— 
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1. The athletic programme should be a well co-ordinated 
part of secondary school curriculum. 


2. The athletic programme should be based on the spirit of 
amateurism. A 

3. Opportunities should be provided for many students to 
participate in a wide variety of sports in every sport season. 

4. Training in conduct, game ethics and sportsmanship should 
be given for participants. 

5. The programmes should include a well-balanced pro- 
gramme of intra-mural sports. 


6. All athletic competitions should grow out of and form an 
integral part of the physical and health education programme of 
the school. 


Proper facilities for the girls should also be provided. 

Needs of a Competent Instructor :—A competent physical ins- 
tructor can give good and useful physical education to young boys 
and girls. The instructor must be endowed with sympathetic in- 
sight, educational ideals and social leadership so that he may recog- 
nise individual capacities, needs and tastes and give sympathetic 
encouragement and stimulus especially to the less fortunate and 
keep games and sports running with the school. 


8. Boy Scouting 


Aims and Values : Scouting is also very important among the 
co-curricular activities. It is said that the best way to teach 
youth to be good is to give them lessons in doing good. To talk 
about the beauty of unselfishness while gratifying every wish is 
to render the teaching useless. To teach about generosity is not to 
teach generosity itself. Practice and preaching should go together 
or better still practice should precede precept. This is the aim of 
this movement. It aims to give the boys a useful and enjoyable 
time in the open air, outside school hours ; to train them in 
habits of self-control, self-help, self-reliance and self-sacrifice ; to 
help them towards character-building, with a view to making 
them better men and citizens, not only of their motherland but 
of the whole-world. It creates a healthy environment through 
clubs, camps and sports where boys learn to play the games 
for the team, where they are trained in social service and ay 

, sense and are definitely encouraged to live purer, nobler Hs 
healthier lives. Yt develops in boys honour, loyalty, obedience, t 
sourcefulness and a desire to serve. It trains them to Seine 
responsibility not only for the assigned tasks but also ie 
quexpected emergency. It emphasises the spirit of the $00 i is 
for a scout must do ‘a good turn daily’. The scout Meni” its 
eminently practical—Do” rather than “read about’ i 
characteristic. In the words of Dr. L.D. Coffman, “ 
no long lectures on voçational guidance and yet 
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meaning, the importance and dignity of work: it operates no 
bank and yet it teaches the meaning of thrift: it contains no 
jails and yet it teaches the meaning of self-control; it does no 
preaching and yet it teaches devotion to a cause and loyalty to a 
purpose ; it is founded upon no religious creed or sectarian doctrine 
and yet it emphasises above all things the importance of religion. It 
is universal in appeal, natural in its outlines, strengthened and 
cemented by the bonds of fellowship and the idealism of the move- 
ment.” Scouting has marvellous potency for converting the restless, 
irresponsible, self-centred boy into the straight-forward, dependable, 
helpful young citizen. 

The Scouting and the School :—One hour each week or more 
should be found for all these activities. It is desirable to use 
scouts for guiding, first aid and other purposes whenever possible, 
making them feel privileged to be of service. Although Scouting 
is not a subject for examination, it must receive adequate encour- 
agement. The scout-master should be a real leader, with plenty of 
energy and cheerfulness, ripe Knowledge and wide experience of 
the world, and capacity to organise, instruct and inspire the 
young people placed in his charge. He should be able to give 
practical training in scout games and handicrafts that are appealing 
and useful to pupils. He should be able, above all, to live up the 
scout law himself. Not only by instruction but by example, he 
should be able to guide and inspire his followers. It is he who can 
do away with the wastage which we meet in scouting in schools. The 
training must be extended to two or three years and it should 
not be a mere show for some days when an Education Officer is to 
visit the school. 


9. Girl Guides 


Aims and Values : The Girl Guide Movement has a purpose 
no less practical than that of Scouting. It occupies the mind and 
time of the adolescerit girl by teaching her through play the elements 
of home making, of building a strong body and of becoming a 
good citizen. The girl-guide activities including the study of 
nature, nursing, country dancing, cooking, playing games, singing 
etc., are calculated to train healthy, cheerful, serviceable and good 
women. This movement opens up great opportunities for the 
development of character and the encouragement of social service, 
Proper use of leisure is promoted. 


This movement has three branches : The Blue-Bird Flock tor 


girls below 11, Girl Guides Company for those from 11 to 16, and 
Ranger Company for Girls 16 years old or over. 


All the above mentioned activities lead to the cultivation of 
the School Spirit. 
It includes more than either ‘Corporate feeling’, ‘School 


loyalty’ or esprit de corps. It may perhaps best be described as 
an attitude of ‘our schoolness’ plus a sense of belonging to the 
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school, plus a ‘we feeling’. AH the activities mentioned heretofore 
contribute to the promotion of school spirit and its tone. Such an 
attitude of ‘we feeling’ is a valuable asset to the school. School 
sentiment is the junior edition of public sentiment and public senti- 
ment is the strongest force in human society. It makes a co-operative 
effort easy and natural. In fact, so powerful is the influence of the 
established school customs, forms and standard that there comes 
to be an expectancy and a mental adjustment on the part of the 
children even before they actually becomes members of the school, 
and after they have joined the school. Its ways, its customs and 
its standards grip them and begin to fashion them. The individual 
is made to feel the compelling power of the group standard towards 
right kind of conduct. The stirring up of group loyalty and the 
arousing of collective pride is bound to have a ‘tonic’ effect upon 
the future conduct of pupils. This ‘we feeling’ towards the members 
of the school means respect for authority in the class-room, in the 
assembly hall and on the playing fields. It ensures the minimising 
of class; communal and secretarian distinctions. Social coherence 
helps to isolate an institution from the contagion of undesirable 
influence and movement outside. 


Pupils also gain invaluable training through the subordination 
of petty and selfish considerations to the common good. They 
acquire the habit of co-operation, team work and “pulling together’, 
Each one feels his personal responsibility for the whole and meet it 
by doing his part. 

It also benefits the society. The cultivation and exercise of 


school loyalty and esprit the corps lead to a keener civic sense and 
public-mindedness. 


10. Speech Activities 
Speech activities like debates, declamations, dramatization 
etc., have also great educational value. 


(a) Debates :—Debates h 
They emphasise clear, forceful 
to analyse the facts which be 


ave important educational values. 
and persuasive delivery, the ability 
a 1 ar upon an issue and to organise 
those facts into well-organised and convincing whole. The topics 
for debates should be chosen from the present real life of the 
Students, problems of national and international importance- 
Opportunities for Public speaking should be given to as many 
students as possible, 


(b) Dramatization :—Dramatization has a universal appeal 
to old and young alike. The fascination is of universal ees 
appeal, whether it be Playing a part oneself or seeing ‘some P es 
of life made real as the characters materialise before pa 
This characteristic attitude of youth has not been pt aie 
capitalised for educational Purposes in most schools. As 4 Mas for 
of teaching, it has important use in the class-room as f literature 
club meeting and assembly programmes. The fields o 
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and history naturally lend themselves to this type of activity. But 
dramatization may be used effectively in any subject, a science 
class re-enacting circumstances of some famous scientific discovery ; 
a mathematics group showing the application of mathematics in 
daily life. The opportunities are varied and many. It all depends 
upon the teacher how he utilizes them. The alert teacher will 
think of many adaptations which can be made in his own 
teaching field. 


The school library should include several volumes dealing 
with the various problems involved in dramatic production—play 
selection, direction, costuming, make-up and construction of 
scenery. 


The actual choice of play should be a co-operative activity 
of director and club. 


Dramatic work is valuable in that at its best it can train the 
imagination and develop initiative, orginality and ingenuity. It 
can give scope to many different talents—every member of the 
class can help in some way as actor, scene-shifter, property maker, 
prompter. It may open anentirely new environment to the child, 
enabling him to project himself into the character he is acting and 
thus to express himself more fully perhaps than in any other way. 
Speech activities are valuable in making us richer personalities. The 
experience of self-expression through speech has therapeutic effect 
Qn personality development and can help us to develop insight into 
our own problems and potentials, and into those of others with 
whom we associate. In business ventures, speech ability can be 
crucial. In all lines of earning a living, it is important to be able 
to get and hold a job. Good speech can be helpful in winning 
friends and influencing people. The power to express one’s thoughts 
` clearly and engagingly, together with the corollary power to listen 
graciously to others, is a real lead to social success. 


11. Music 


So universal is music that it appears to satisfy a basic need 
in human experience. J.L. Mursell says : “Music is one of the most 
universal human needs. The impulse to create and enjoy it exists 
among men everywhere, and has existed always....... -while men 
remain the beings they are, they will continue to need music.” 


Thus the case for ‘“‘music for all’ is to be built on a basic 
love for this means of expression, the enhancement of appreciation 
through maximum participation. Modern psychology has demo- 
lished the older notion that music talent is born not made. The 
impulse to produce or to listen to music is universal. Human 
beings, from childhood on, are sensitive to music as a natural 
means of expression and pleasure, although their sensitivity may 
not be highly cultivated 


The singing school will surely be a happy school. Tasks and 
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problems do not loom so large or life so vexing, after a lively session 
of song with one’s fellow. 


15.5. Weaknesses in the Administration of Student Activities 


(i) In certain schools, various activities have been introduced 
simply on the ground that those very activities have been very) SUCCESS- 
ful in certain other schools. There is no real understanding by 
teachers and pupils of the function it should perform with the 
result such type of ventures have to be abandoned as hastily as 
they had been introduced. They leave bitter experiences behind: 

(ii) Persons in authority have no good faith in the ability of 
the pupils to make intelligent decision and accept and shoulder 
responsibility. It is often seen that student councils are staff 
dominated, other activities being entirely staff directed. At places 
responsibilities have been thrown on the untrained, unprepared and 
weak shoulders. No wonder the results are not commendable. 
We want to have good citizens of democracy who should neither 
be slaves nor rebels. In a world where democracy is the watch- 
word, an autocratic set-up will not succeed. Pupils and teachers 
must play the proper roles. 


(iii) It is generally seen that Participation in the activity pro- 
gramme is limited to too few pupils. It is because of two causes. 
There are regulations which deny opportunity to pupils scholasti- 
cally unsuccessful. The management fails to provide for appropriate 
distribution. There are pupils for whom the less formal activities 
of the extra curriculum represent the only phase of school experience 
in which they may achieve success and satisfaction. To deny them 
this opportunity is to refuse them the only real education the school 
affords them. ` 

In some institutions, a group of capable or prominent pupils 
monopolise the opportunities available. 

This is quite undesirable. Fair distribution of activities is 
very necessary. 

(iv) In some schools. competitive aspects of the programme have 
been over-emphasised. Winning of contests becomes the sole aim. 
Often the effort to equip competitiors and to finance their attendance 
at state and national contests has taxed school resources and divert- 
ed funds which should have been available for extension of oppcrtu- 
nities within the school. For promoting the democratic spirit, spirit 
of co-operation should be promoted. To win the game should not 
be our sole aim. 


©) In certain institutions, organisations which are representative 
of special groups in the community or engaged in promoting one point 
of view on controversial issues on which public is divided, are permitted 


to function as school organisations. The school is there to serve all 
the people of the community. So organisations which deepen class 
lines or foster discrimination should have no place in the school 


which aims to promote democracy. 
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(vi) The activity programme has not been related to the curri- 
culum. Activities are considered to be an extra burden. Only when 
they take their place as vital parts of the total educational experience 
will their full value be achieved. “Wherever possible, extra curricular 
activities should grow out of curricular activities and return to them 
to enrich them.” Activities should not be recognised as a means of 
keeping young people “out of mischief” but as an important idea 
of adolescent education. 

(vii) As has already been pointed out, there has been no con- 
sistent effort to evaluate activities in terms of fundamental objectives. 
When introducing activities, we have no set object before us. Acti- 
vities continue somehow or the other. When we do away with the 
activities, we have no system or principle to evaluate them. 


(viii) Teacher-training institutions provide the academic training 
all right, but they have failed to provide appropriate experiences for 
prospective teachers to prepare them for responsibilities in relation to 
‘student activities. Like other practical training, the training to 
shoulder the future responsibilities, should also be one of the parts 
of the course. 

(ix) These activities are considered to be an unnecessary burden 
by teachers for the simple reason that they have to do such jobs in 
addition to their already heavy load. Burden is increased but the 
recognition of the burden does not increase. The appropriate “‘teach- 
ing load” should be determined in the light of a realistic considera- 
tion of the teacher’s total contribution to the school. Adminis- 
trators should be alive to this fact that some shoulders are not taxed 
too much at the cost of others. 

(x) Activities take place in season and out of season, There is 
no fixed and well-prepared programme. Sometimes it is seen, the 
annual sports day is fixed when the annual examinations are just 
at hand, In some institutions, so many activities take place just 
near the end of the year. This is not desirable. In some schools. 
a period cf a week or two is devoted for the various functions. in 
this period, there is no academic work. This practice is good in so 
far as regular school work does not suffer much. 


Highlights 

1. Co-curricular activities contribute a lot to curriculum im- 
provement. more effective school administration and to the commu- 
nity school relations. 


2. Principles for developing a good co-curricular programme 
are: 
(i), Democracy of opportunity must be ensured. 
(ii) Number should be maximum. 
(iii) Restrictions on participation should be few. 


(iv) Unique or special needs of the particular school must be 
ensured. 
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(vy) Activities should furnish a rich source of motivation for 
class instruction. 


3. Some such activities may be introduced in a school—the 
School Council, the School Assembly, Excursion, School Publi- 
cations, Clubs and Societies, Athletics and Games, Boy Scouting, 
Girl Guide, Speech Activities, Music. The activities should be 
administered well to guard against possible dangers, 


Problems and Assignments 


i. Co-curricular activities add to the appeal of the school 


and realise the creative talents and social aptitude of students. 
Discuss. 


2. What children most require is an abundance of opportu- 
nities for wholesome activities wisely directed. If these can be made 
sufficiently stimulating, varied and tewardful, educative growth is 
inevitable. Discuss and suggest ways to derive the proper results. 


3. ‘Co-curricular activities as organised in our schools at 
‘present fail to achieve the desired aims.’ What suggestions will you 
offer to organise the activities properly. 


4. “The play-ground is an open-air school.” Discuss. 


5. Discuss the importance and place of co-curricular’ acti- 


vities in a Secondary School. Enumerate some of the activities you 
would introduce. 


6. Mention any, three co-curricular activities which you 
would like to organise in a rural high school. What objectives will 
you keep in view in respect of each of these activities ? How will you 
ascertain that the objectives have been achieved ? 


7, Discuss the principles that should guide the heads in 


assigning responsibilities to state member for organising various 
school activities. 


Select References 


1. Johnson, Faunce. Student activities in Secondary School. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
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THE SCHOOL TIME-TABLE 


What a School Time-Table is—Why a School Time-Table—Defects in 
the Traditional Time-Table—Framing an Ideal School Time-Table— 
Types of Time-Tables—Time-Tables in Double Shift Schools—High- 
lights—Problems and Assignments—Select References. 


16.1. What a School Time-Table is 


The plan or the chart in a school showing the daily allotment 
of time among the several subjects, activities and classes is known as 
the school time-table. What a school stands for and how it 
functions can be assessed from the school time-table. It is, in 
fact, a mirror that reflects with some accuracy the entire educa- 
tional programme followed in the school. It is said to be the 
‘spark plug’ of the school which sets into motion its various 
activities and programmes. It determines how the time and other 
facilities of the school will be allocated among different uses to 
Secure the objectives of education. A time-table is a medium 
through which is reflected the philosophy of the school as well as 
the professional competence of the principal. 


16.2. Why a School-Time-Table 


Time-table is'a necessary tool for the efficient working of a 
school. Its primary objective is to provide time for Suitable and 
varied learning experiences for all the children, It Prevents waste 
of time and energy by directing the teacher's attention to one thing 
at a time and saving him from degression. confusion and unneces- 
sary repetition. It gives each subject and activity the place, 
attention and emphasis that it deserves. Again, it ensures the most 
effective use of the time at the disposal of the school by regulating 
the distribution of work. It also makes it Possible to fix courses 
wanted by each pupil. Finally, time-table secures the adjustment of 
the'school work to the pupils with regard to the demands it makes 
on their energy and their capacity to meet them. Thus it is a very 
important element in the internal economy of the school and jis 
indispensable from the pupils’, teachers’ and Priricipal’s point of 
view. No wonder, it is so well styled as the “second school 
clock.” 
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16.3. Defects in the Traditional Time-Table 


The traditional time-table, rigid as it is, has got so many 
defects : 

(i) The school day is broken up into uniform chunks of 35 to 50 
minutes, allocating certain hours per week to the study of individual 
subjects. The non-academic programme of education usually finds 
no place in the daily time-table. Such type of rigid time-table, a 
time-table which is designed to accommodate an educational prog- 
ramme consisting mainly of class-room teaching and testing of 
small, daily fragments of knowledge is being denounced as out of 
date. 


(ii) The time-table with fixed provision of time and place puts 
teachers and students in a kind of lock up : it tends to Six the nature 
of learning experience in a relatively straight jacket. Thus instead of 
serving as a good servant, it becomes a ruthless master; instead of 
being the means, it becomes an end. 


(iii) A rigid time-table does not contribute to the total growth 
of the pupil’s learning experiences. It militates against the integra- 
tion of various subjects. It does not permit students to work 
continuously for two or more consecutive periods. It presupposes 
that a pupil can be a Mathematics learner at 11 A.M. and Social 
Studies Jearner at 11.45 A.M. Educational activity has to stop 
abruptly because of the sound of the bell. At times, the activity is 
made to cease when interest is right at the peak—the peon counting 
the minutes on the clock determines the fate of an educational 
experience, so to say. When any educational activity has to stop 
abruptly because of the sound of bell, it is conducive to neither 
physical nor. mental health. 

(iv) The convesitional time-table does not -permit adequate co- 
ordination of the efforts of teachers. No time is provided for 
conferences and co-operative planning. Hence there is an inadequate 
provision for the in-service training of teachers in the new techniques 
and procedures. If there is co-operative planning, two or more 
teachers and their classes may work together for a period of longer 
duration. The new methods such as Project Method, Dalton Plan 
and audio-visual education cannot be easily adopted if the time- 
table is rigid. 


(v) The conventional time-table hampers attempts to make 
guidance and instruction an integral part of the total learning activity. 
In this set-up, teachers, as a tule, are primarily concerned with 
instruction in subject-matter. Teachers have little opportunity for 
conferences with other teachers to discuss pupil interests and nee i 
and ways and means of meeting them. i 

(vi) The conventional time-table does not reflect the aims or 
Philosophy of the school attempting to develop a programme of eau 
tion that promotes integration. Tt divides the school day and out 
educational offerings into the piecemeal bits which are en 

growth of the philosophy on which the subject-curriculum 1S pee 
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(vii) Most of the time for the sake of so called uniformity, the 
Department of Education, the University, or the Board lays down the 
details—the number of periods to be given to each subject, the duration 
of period, the length of the school day and so on. This again leads 
to rigidity in the practice followed in every school. It should not 
be the business of any external agency to tell the school as to the 
periods or the length of the periods to be devoted to the different 
subjects and so on. These are administrative details and should be 
the responsibility of the principal. The provisions, if any, regarding 
the time-table should be only in the nature of recommendations. 
The principals should be left to themselves to devise the time 
schedule according to the requirements of their school system. 


In view of the above mentioned practical difficulties and 
intricacies, modern educators plead that the conventional time-table 
shovld be dispensed with. They want to emancipate the child from 
its cramping limitations. They should allow him freedom to adjust 
his time in the school to the various subjects according to his own 
needs and capacities, likes and dislikes. The Dalton Plan and the 
Project Method are proposed as alternative plans to remove the 
rigidity of the time-table. Dewey goes further and, instead of 
regarding curriculum as composed of different subjects, he regards 
it as a “‘continuing stream of child activities, unbroken by systematic 
subjects, and springing from the interests and personally felt-needs 
of the child. If this concept of the curriculum is accepted, we can- 
not split the school day into smaller units and allot them to different 
subjects to be taught. “Centres of interest’ will have to be provided 
for. Whatever scheme is followed, one thing is clear that some sort of 
time arrangement is required where teachers, pupils, subjects, equip- 
ment and school are involved. We have to find ways and means to 
remove the shortcomings mentioned above. 


16.4. Framing an ideal School Time-'fable 


The organisation of the instructional programme in a: school is 
closely related to the aims and objectives of the school, the relation- 
ship of different school activities to these objectives and the methods 
of teaching adopted to the psychology of learning. Problem of super- 
vision and programme of work differ according to the extent and 
character of curricula, range of activities, and plan of teaching orga- 
nisation. Consequently, no single programme can ever meet the 
requirements of all types and grades of school. Time-table is generally 
prepared by dividing the minutes of the school-day by the total 
number of periods prescribed for each subject, and thus determining 
the length of each period. 

A good time-table satisfies the following criteria : 


&) It should provide the most appropriate -work for each 
teacher. Jn allotting work to teachers, care should be taken that 
each teacher is assigned those subjects which he is best qualified to 
teach. Teaching load should be almost evenly distributed so that 
there may be no bickerings on that score, 
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(ii) It should look to the needs of every pupil. A good time- 
table should make it convenient for every pupil to take the optional 
subjects he desires. 


(iii) It should provide variety. Change of work is the best 
form of rest. This applies to both pupils and teachers. Children 
should not be kept at the same subject or type of subjects which are 
high in fatigue-causing power for too long at a stretch. So it will 
be better not to have the same subject for two consecutive periods 
excepting, however, the practical subjects as Science, handwork, art 
etc. ; easy and difficult lessons should alternate. For example, phy- 
sical exercises or music can be introduced between Mathematics and 
Literature, singing or writing work should not follow physical exercises. 
This provision should apply to teachers also. For instance, a teacher 
of English or Mother-tongue should not, as far as possible, have a 
Tun of oral lessons one after the other ; writing and composition 
lesson should alternate with oral lessons. 


(iv) It should provide the best room and equipment utilization. 
The number and size of classes and:class-rooms also affect the school 
time-table. For example, in a school where two classes are held in 
the same room, the time-table should be drawn up in such a way 
that one class may do silent work and the other may, at that time, 
be engaged in vocal work such as reading. The fittings and furniture 
available in the school also determine the time-table to some extent. 
Drawing and manual instruction, for instance, require specially fur- 
nished rooms. Further, all the classes cannot have those subjects 


simultaneously, even though a particular time in the school day may 
be the most suitable for them. 


(») Incidence of fatigue. Children get fatigued at certain school 
hours or certain days in a week. The symptoms of fatigue are (a) 
weakening of attention and perception, (b) a diminished power of 
insight and initiative, (c) a diminishing work-rate. Given below are 
some measures that tend to minimise fatigue :— 


(a) The length of the period should decrease with the mono- 
tony and increase with the variety of the activity required in the 
esson. 


(b) There should be alternations of intense and of easier talks, 
of mental and of physical applications, of study and of recreation. 
Singing, marching or games, which flush out the lungs and invigorate 
the circulation, should interrupt sedentary work about once an hour 
in primary classes and almost as frequently among older children. 


(c) The “hard” subjects should claim the best part of the 
day. It has been observed that the best work is never done during 
the opening periods, but only after a certain momentum has been 
gained. It is said that the curve of power on a school day, reaches 
fe highest point only during the second and third periods, and then 
geclines rapidly. The same principle is true in the case of the working 

ays of the week. One is at best on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, but 
lethargic on Mondays and Saturdays. Mondays, in the case of many 
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resident students, are days of recollections, and Saturdays are full of 
expectations, since ona Monday following a visit home on Sunday, 
their mind is full of recollections ; on a Saturday, they think of visi- 
ting their homes the next day. 


(d) Age, physical condition and season are important factors 
to be considered while fixing the duration of periods. Pupils, in 
lower classes, need frequent changes of occupation, with short 
periods to prevent incidence of fatigue. Pupils in higher classes can 
have longer periods of forty to forty five minutes’ duration each. 
Unhygienic surroundings are not :onducive to studies, During 


summer, pupils get tired very sobn ; hence shorter school periods 
and shorter school day. 


(vi) The size of the classes should be almost equal. Secondary 
schools’ have generally several s¢ctions of the same class. There are 
also groups for optional subjects. These sections and groups should 
be of uniform size. Too many large and small classes are not 
desirable in the interests of the school. 


(vii) The time-table should provide variations to suit local condi- 
tions. The needs of the particular locality should be taken into 
consideration while adjusting the working hours, and the duration 
of summer vacation, spring recess and winter recess. The needs of a 
rural school are different from those of the urban school. Similarly, 
the needs of the school in a hilly area are different from those of 
the school in the plains. For example, it is not inconvenient or 
impracticable for a school in the plains to start work at 9.30 A.M. 
whereas for a school in a hilly area, it is very inconvenient and not 
feasible to start work before 10 A.M. 


(viii) Provision of shorter as well as longer class periods. Some 
subjects require shorter periods while others longer. There should 
be the provision of this facility in the school time-table. 


(ix) Provision for time for teachers’ conferences. Some time 
should be provided in the school time-table for teachers’ conferences 
for joint planning in the interests of pupil needs. 


(x) Provision for an opportunity for co-operative teaching in 
the integrated programme should be made available if and when teachers 
want it. Co-operative teaching implies that two or more teachers 
and their classes during the lengthened period may work together 
for one or for several days. It includes interchange of work and is 
based upon joint planning for the work of the classes. A good time- 
table should provide this. 


(xi) There should be the provision for shortened period for con- 
ferences. Conferences and nothing but conferences should be 
scheduled in this period. The conference period should be during 
the day and not at its close. In this period, students can have 
access to teachers, teachers to students, and teachers to teachers. 


(xii) Time-table should be fluid and dynamic. It should be 
fluid enough to allow variations within a broad frame whenever 
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desired. So there should be periods of various lengths ranging from 
30 minutes to three hours. Shorter periods can prove quite useful 
for sectional meetings and assemblies, school recess, or even for 
revision lessons. Supervised study, co-operative planning and 
discussion co-curricular activities, audio-visual instruction, field 
trips etc. should be assigned longer periods. 


For instance, the pupils of the same class can be engaged in a 
combined course of two subjects, such as social studies and mother- 
tongue fora unit of three or four periods. To start with, the 
different teachers should lead the class to plan out the particular 
units which can be combined and integrated. They can then divide 
the class into different groups, each group entrusted with a definite 
unit. The groups work under the guidance of teachers. The learn- 
ing experiences of the different groups are to be finally pooled 


together. Final discussion is to take place when the whole class 
assembles. 


Obviously, such type of work requires adjustment of work 
among subject teachers, classes and rooms. Only a flexible time- 
table facilitates such adjustment. 


Yet flexibility, however desirable; should never be interpreted 
as a licence to teach any thing without regard for the total instruc- 
tional programme. It is wrong to spend a disproportionate amount 
of time on any particular subject or area. Flexibility, if it is to 
contribute to the quality of instruction, must be interpreted as a 
responsibility as well as an opportunity for each teacher to tailor the 
daily programme to the particular needs of the children. 


(xiii) Time-table should be continually revised. It should 
never be accepted as a fact for all times. It should be examined 


critically in the light of the particular factors operating in the 
school. 


16.5. Types of Time-Tables 


Generally, five types of time tables are used in a school: (1) 
Class time-table, (2) The Master time-table, (3) Individual teacher’s 
time-table, (4) The check list and (5) Special time-table. 


(i) Class Time-Table :—Every class sh i i 

( -Table : ould have its own time- 
table which should indicate the distribution of subjects with teachers 
and assignment of class-rooms for each period, 


Every class should also have it i 
Bea k s home-work time-table. For 
even distribution of the amount of home-work to be given to the 
students, the class teacher should prepare such a programme in 
A A ta haa teachers. It is desirable that a copy of 
his time-table be displayed along wi ass time-table 
eee feces, y § with the gencral class tim 
(ii) The Master Time-Table :—]t oi i f 
; :—It gives a complete picture O 
the entire programme of the school per day. It PIETS the details 
of work of individual teachers. Different sheets may be used for 
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the days in a week, or there may be prepared a comprehensive chart 
showing the programme of all the working days. 

(iii) Individual Teacher’s Time-Table.:—Every teacher should 
have a copy of his own programme of work. It should show the 
details of his academic and non-academic work. 

(iv) Vacant Period Time-Table :—A special time-table showing 
the vacant periods of all the teachers should also be prepared. This 
will be helpful in allotting work when some teacher is on leave. This 
type of time-table will show the teachers vacant in a particular period 
and thus these teachers may be requested to keep the vacant class 
occupied when needed. 

(v) Games Time-Table :—This time-table shows which parti- 
cular group or house is engaged in a particular time, game ata parti- 
cular time, the games being played, and the playground being utilized. 

(vi) Co-curricular Activities Time-Table :—A time-table of all 
co-curricular activities should be prepared in the beginning of each 
session showing the different types of activities in the school, the 
names of teacher in charge of those activities, the place where they 
are to be held and the time when they are to be undertaken. Such 
a time schedule will facilitate a lot of duplication, and over-lapping 
and facilitate in the formation of groups of pupils, participating in 
the activities of their own choice. 

(vii) Home-Work Time-Table :—Home-work constitutes quite 
an important part of school programme. To see that home-work 
does not become mental strain on the average pupils, a time-table 
should be prepared beforehand by each section and class. It should 
show the amount of home-work to be given by each teacher for the 
class or classes in his or her own subject, during a week. In this 
way, home-work can be adjusted among the various teachers teach- 
ing the class and thus no teacher can unnecessarily over burden the 
pupils with work in his own subject, without cating for other teachers. 
‘A copy of this time-table should be put in each class or section for 
the guidance of the teachers. It is also advisable to send a copy of 
home-work time-table to parents to secure their co-operation. In 
some schools, a home-work handbook is introduced. In this book, 
the home-work assigned by different teachers in different subjects is 
written daily and the pupil is required to get his parents’ or guar- 
dian’s signature with date after completing the home-work assigned 
to them on the particular day. Such a practice inculcates in the 
pupils the good habits of regularity, revision and independent work, 
even after school hours. It also establishes good parent-teacher 
relations as through this device, the parents come to know what is 
being done by the school and thus can co-operate. 


16.6. Time-Table in Double-shift Schools 
Double-shift system has been introduced in a number of high 
and higher secondary schools due to over-crowding of pupils and 


non-availability of enough school buildings. The following four 
types of double-shifts have been introduced ; 
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(i) Ladder-wise  shift:—In this type, high and higher 


secondary classes attend the school in the morning shift and middle 
classes in afternoon. 


(ii) Section-wise shift :—In this type-half the sections of each 
class attend the school in the morning shift and the remaining 
half in the afternoon. 


(iii) \Sex-wise shift :—In this type, girls attend the school in 
the morning shift and the boys in the afternoon. 

(iv) Over-lapping double-shift :—In this type, some classes 
attend the school in the morning shift, some in the afternoon and 
some in both the shifts for certain special subjects like music, 
drawing, science, sanskrit, home science, art and crafts. In this 
case the same teacher teaches these subjects in both the shifts. 


In all types of double-shift schools, there will be some special 
factors which are to be considered while following the time-table. 


(i) Duration of each teaching period has to be shorter as 


compared to that of a normal high or higher secondary school as 
the time available is short. 


(ii) Students who attend the morning shift have to be.in 


school quite early. Similarly, those who attend the afternoon 
shift will have to keep quite late. 


(iii) Because of the shortage of school time and the incle- 
mency of weather conditions, the, provision of all types of activities 
curricular and co-curricular keeping all types of psychological, and 
social needs into consideration js hardly possible. We shall have 
to do the things ‘any how’, 

The Check List: The check list is required to detect and 
Temove any conflicts in respect of assignments of teachers, class- 
rooms, subjects or classes. In this chart, the distribution of work 
foreach day for different periods is shown. To economise time 
and space, different types of symbols are used for the class, the 
subject, room number and the teacher’s name. 


Highlights 


1. Time-table isa mirror that reflects the entire educational 
Programme followed in the school. It is a very important element 
in the internal economy of the school and is indispensable from 
the pupils’ as well as the teachers’ point of view. 


: 2. Principles to be borne in mind while framing the school 
time-table are : 


(1) Departmental Tegulations 
(2) Providing the most appropriate work for each teacher 


(3) Looking to the needs of every pupil 
(4) Providing variety 
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(5) Absence of conflicts 
(6) Providing the best room and equipment utilization 
(7) Relative importance and difficult subjects 
(8) Incidence of fatigue 
(9) Equalizing the size of the class 
(10) Variations to suit local conditions. 
3. Limitations of a conventional time-table are : 
(1) It is rigid. 
(2) It does not aim at total growth. 
(3) It does not provide for co-operative planning. 


(4) It does not provide for integration of programmes of 
cultural and social activities with the teaching work. 


4. To remove these shortcomings, the following suggestions 
are offered : 

(1) Time-Table should be reasonably flexible. 

(2) Periods of different durations may be provided. 

(3) A time-table should be subject to continual revision. 

5. Five types of time-tables may be maintained in a school : 

(1) Class Time-Table. 

(2) The Master Time-Table. 

(3) Individual Teacher’s Time-Table. 

(4) Vacant Period’s Time-Table. 

(5) Games Time-Table. 

(6) Co-curricular Activities Time-Table. 

(7) Home-work Time-Table. 


Problems and Assignments 

1. Outline the importance of school time-table in realising the 
true goals of instruction. What are the general principles of time- 
table construction ? Mention different types of time-tables maintained 
in schools. 

2. If you are framing a class time-table for the eighth class of a 
Secondary School, what general principles would you keep in mind ? 
In particular, what considerations would guide you in scheduling 
time for (i) Mathematics (ii) Physical education (iii). Craft work 
and (iv) Co-curricular activities ? 

3. As the principal of a school, what points will you bear in 
mind while drawing up the time-table in a school ? Explain fully. 

4. How can the defects in the conventional time-table be 
removed ? 

5. How many types of time-table should be maintained in a 
school ? Give reason. 
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6. Discuss the pros and cons of extending the daily working 


hours and reducing the long summer break of secondary schools in 
your state. 


7. “The conventional daily schedule does not reflect the aims 
or philoscphy of the school attempting to develop a programme of 
education that promotes integration. It divides the school-day and 
the educational offerings into ‘the piece-meal lists which are the out- 
growth of the philosophy on which the subject curriculum is built. 


Discuss. 

8. A good time-table is a good reflection of the smooth work 
in a school. Explain the statement and briefly indicate the funda- 
mental 


principles to be borne in mind while planning a balanced 
time-table. 


9. How have time and periods been distributed in the high 
and higher secondary schools of your state? What constructive 
Suggestions can you offer to improve upon it ? 

10. What principles would you follow in framing a time-table 
for a higher secondary school ? What practical difficulties does an 
average school face in following these principles ? 


._, 11 What are the difficulties in framing time-table for a double- 
shift school ? What Suggestions can you give to remove these 
difficulties ? 
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HOME-WORK 


Different Views—Home-Work Necessary—Amount of Home Work— 
Reàsons for Less Amount of Home-Work—Type of Work—High- 
lights—Problems and Assignments—Select References, 


17.1. Different Views 


Writers hold diametrically opposite views on the value of 
home-work. There are writers like Bray who say that “under nor- 
mal conditions, a reasonable day’s work for a child has been done 
at: the close of the afternoon session and home-work, as it is gene- 
rally organised, does more harm than good as a rule in this country, 
except, perhaps from the point of view of examination success,” 
and if a boy has been kept well at work for five or six hours, he has 
been reading, writing and thinking, the evening should be devoted 
to games, recreation ora hobby. But there are others who hold 
that “home lessons render material assistance in the direction of 
private effort without which self-reliance is an impossibility.” “Plenty 
of occupation is the one secret of a good and healthy moral life,” 
says Thring. 


17.2. Home-Work Necessary 


But home-work is necessary for its great educational benefits. 
Home-work properly understood, skilfully planned, intelligently 
assigned and sympathetically checked is indispensable and invaluable. 
It gives opportunity to the pupils to pian and perform their work, 
independent of the guidance and help of the teacher. It is a valuable 
meansof study without the restrictions of class-work and supplements 
the teaching work done in the class. Pupils’ ability in the beiter use 
of books and resources outside school improves. It involves much 
repetition that is essential for fixing up the lesson that has been taught 
in the class. It develops the moral and intellectual qualities of self- 
reliance, self-direction and initiative in grappling unaided with the 
problems arising from the work. It stimulates in the pupil voluntary 
effort to follow up the study of subjects that appeal to his interests 
and accustoms him to revise and consolidate the work done in 
school. Moreover, the syllabus for different subjects is so heavy 
that it will be impossible to cover it without the aid of home-work. 
It is also with the help of this device that the parents are able to 
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examine and inspect from time to time the work of their children 
and to suggest further improvements with the co-operation of the 
teacher. So home-work serves as a link in the teacher-parent co- 
operation. Further, home-work establishes a habit of reading regu- 
larly—a habit which goes a long way in the pursuit of knowledge. 


But unless proper care and thought are bestowed on the pro- 
blem, there is the risk of home-work becoming oppressive and in- 
flicting incalculable moral, intellectual and physical injury on the 
pupils and thus defeating the end, we want to achieve. 


17.3. Amount of Home-Work 


Many teachers use home-work as a means of punishing the 
children. About this attitude one educationist says indignantly : 
“Any teacher who assigns home-work, as a disciplinary measure, 
exacting quantities of drill and meaningless busy work penetrates 
an outrage on the teaching profession. This lis not teaching but 
exploitation.” 


When teachers boast that they give four or five hours a day of 
home-work, a good thing, unfortunately, is being carried too far. 


The major criticism on the problem of home-work is directed, 
not on assigning home-work but on the amount of home-work gene- 
rally assigned to children. This is not a problem in any one country 
alone. Recently The Times of London Educational Supplement 
carried this excerpt from a mother’s letter to a grammar school 
principal : 

“Once more a note to ask you to excuse Rishard’s unfinished 
home-work but it has been dragged on all this evening from 5 P.M. 
to 9 P.M., and I’ve now called it to a halt. I am not certain whether 
he has not got the ability to assimilate or to applicate himself to the 
work but if he’s not exhausted by it, I am, so please excuse him 
once again. 


_This is an eye-opener for the teachers. There is something 
definitely wrong when parents have to supervise their children’s 
serious work and all that teachers do in school is to make sure that 
has been done. There is no justification in expecting pupils to do 
most of their study out of school hours. 


. +» Most of the times, each teacher fancies that his subject is 
Important and is jealous of his pupils’ time demanded by others. 
Between the masters, the pupils suffer. 


‘ One remedy for this annoying situation is mutual understand 
ing and concerted action on the part of the staff. A home-wor 

time-table not only clarifies the atmosphere but is the only ips 
of curbing the enthusiasm of the professional egotist whe yE 
immune to all considerations except the divine right OE esol? 
cular subject. The other way is to set as little work as 1S hildren 
tely necessary. It must be added, however, that Oo th and 
are encouraged to utilize their spare time on the Su9 
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activities they enjoy, be they mental or manual, when they follow 
their bent and pursue their inclinations under the guidance and 
inspiration of their teachers, the total amount of time available will 
assume elastic dimensions. 


17.4. Reasons for Less Amount of Home-work 


There are various reasons why we should call a halt to the 
excessive home-work assignments : 


1. Conditions for study are unsatisfactory in most homes. 


(a) In very few homes, adequate light, quiet and privacy are 
available. The discomforts and distractions with which children 
have to put up in some homes make study more harmful than 
profitable. Home duties, reasonable and unreasonable, interfere 
in the case of some boys and girls. 


(b) In the case of better homes, there is often much of 
“helping” of the misguided sort, which is worse than none at all, 
upsetting the teacher’s plans and deceiving the teachers utterly as 
to the child’s effort and capacity. 


(c) Home conditions introduce disparity between pupil and 
pupil, for, some get no help, others get too much, and others yet 
get help of the wrong sort. 


2. Too'much work is injurious to the health of. the child. 
There is danger to the health of the pupil who works hard through 
the school hours and late in the evening, There is no use studying 
when nature is wanting to sleep. Keeping fit and ready for next 
day’s work should be considered a definite requirement. 


3. Long hours of work are conducive to habits of dawdling. 


4. Assignment of too much work develops a general attitude 
of indifference on the part of the pupils. “To set too much home- 
work is to give pupils something they may neglect. And it is the 
worst possible thing, when something which a teacher wishes to be 
carried out, is not done. This risk should not be taken.” 


5. At times play, hobbies and social activities may have more 
educative value than some school dutics. Too ‘much home work 
leaves little scope for these activities. 


What amount of home-work should be iven to th i 
in school ? There should be a sliding scale, a it were, rione 
work. Children below ten, in the primary school, should have no 
work of an academic character, prescribed for performance at home 
If they have been kept well at work’ at school for three or four 
hours, that should be enough normally. For the rest, let them 
play and carry on their hobbies. In the Middle School, for children 
of 11-13, about one to two hours’ work might be considered 
adequate. In the High School, two to three hours, should be 
regarded asthe limit, the work increasing from year to year. Of 
Course, much will depend on the nature of the work and its 
attractiveness. It must be added also that though trying to conform 
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to a graded scheme may mean ignoring differences in capacity 
among pupils, it is still worthwhile to be able to consult some sort 
of a regulator. f 


17.5. Types of Work = 


Itis not merely the quantity of work that is often to blame 
but also the quality. Wrong types of work are just as dangerous 
and wasteful as burdensome ones. Therefore a few principles are 
suggested here for guidance in the choice of suitable tasks. 


1. Home-work should be of a type that the pupil can under- 
take without assistance from parents or a private tutor. The teacher 
who expects pupils to secure assistance from parents or tutors is 
inviting trouble because : 7 


(a) Most parents are not competent to give the needed help. 
(6) Those who can may not have the time. 


(c) Those who can and have the time, may not know 


the approved technique and may, therefore, cause confusion in the 
child’s mind. 


(d) At homes, lasting disrespect for the teacher is sometimes 
created by an egotistic parent or tutor. 


So, it is necessary that the child is Prepared for the type of 
problems that are set for home, although they may be challenging 
and stimulative of effort. New laws, principles and generalizations 
should never be left for children to learn at home. Even the first 
applications of a newly encountered Principle or method is usually 
a source of considerable difficulty for the pupil and needs close 
attention of an instructor. So, most of the work would have to be 
deductive—the applications should be typical, fool-proof, if possible. 
The opportunity of doing the work unaided and yet successfully, 
will develop self-reliance and make possible greater confidence for 
the higher tasks. 


2. Home-work should be actually beneficial to mind and body, 
not simply a weary extension of the weary round resulting only in 
Physical injury and mental disgust. Unmitigated grinding routine 
work such as transcription of pages of matter, cramming verses, 
neither understood nor appreciated, or “mugging”, multiplication 
tables without realizing their significance so often and so easily 
» prescribed as home-work, must be Proscribed. On the other hand, 
the spelling of the word met with, the writing out of lines are already 
studied, memorizing of selections done in the class, the reading of 
passages containing familiar vocabulary, are examples of the right 
type. 


3. Home-work should not always be in the form of writing 
as the only mode of expression. Diversification of work is essential 
if we want to keep home-work from becoming synonymous with what 
is unintesting, unintelligent and unintelligible. Verbal expression 
must have a place in the system and weekly debate among the 
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members of the class is a usefui way of promoting this. Home- 
work may be given as revision of previous work and the preparation 
for a coming lesson. It may be in the form of problems that 
will challenge the pupil’s powers and furnish motives for the work. 
It should be for individuality and self-teaching, not for exami- 


nation cram. 

4. Hobbies, if encouraged and properly guided, can prove absor- 
bing home-work. Given a fairly good library, any teacher should 
be able to fix types of valuable voluntary home-work, which, if 
not of immediate examinability, must widen the boy’s outlook, 
deepen his interest, heighten his ideals and lengthen his hours of real 


intellectual life. 


5. Home- 
school with the ability 
The actual study io b 
the children into an a 
travel and literature as is co 
ment. 

6. School can foster a taste for art, music and drama, and 
encourage its pupils to take advantage of the finer opportunities for 
recreation. If this is done and if` teachers in selecting the tasks 
for the evening and for the holidays, would look for those things 
into which the whole family might enter, it is likely that family 
circle and its intcrests might begin to be built around the fascinating 
lessons of the school. In this way home life can be enriched and 
beautified. Home-work, instead of being a nightmare, will become 


a blessing. 


With these changes, -h 
amount will be reduced cons! 


work should be used to enable a pupil to leave the 
to use books as a means of gleaning knowledge. 
e done at home should be planned to guide 
biding interest in the recalling of such history, 
ntributing to lives of culture and refine- 


home-work will be done better, the 
derably and the character itself will be 
modified, becoming less formal, less boring and less discouraging. 
Home-work will thus become interesting work begun at school and 
finished at home—and no longer a headache to pupils, parents and 


teachers. 


Highlights 
1. Home-work properly understood, skilfully planned, intelli- 
gently assigned and sympathetically checked, is indispensable and 
invaluable. ; 
2. Too much home-work should not be given—for middle 
school children, about one or two hours’ work; for high school 
children, two to three hours should be regarded as the limit. 
3. Some such type of home-work may be given : 
(1) Work which can be undertaken without assistance from 
parents or a private tutor. 
(2) Work which is actually beneficial to mind and body. 
(3) A variety of home-work not necessarily in the form of 
writing may be assigned. 
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(4) Hobbies. 


(5) It should enable the pupils to use books as a means of 
gleaning knowledge after leaving school. 


(6) A taste for art, music and drama may be created. 


Problems and Assignments 


1. Discuss the reasons for and against giving home-work to 
the pupils. 


2. Suggest the amount and types of home-work which may be 
given to Secondary School students. 


Select References 


1. Bagley, W. C.: Class Room Management, Macmillan, 
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DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL 


Meaning of Discipline—Cencept of School Discipline in the Past— 
The Modern Concept of Discipline—Need for Discipline in a School 
~-Principles of Discipline—Good Class-room Discipline—How to 
Obtain it ? Good Discipline ina School—How to Ensure it ? Need 
of Positive and Negative Techniques of Disciplinc—Rewards as a 
Discipline Technique—Punishment as a Support for Discipline-— 
Corporal Punishment—Student Indiscipline—Causes of Indiscipline 
and its Remedies—Student-Government in Schools—Highlights— 
Problems and Assignments—Select References, 


Discipline is the most vital aspect of the secondary school 
administration. The type of discipline obtained in a particular irtsti- 
tution will depend upon the philosophy behind its educational 
programme. The democratic philosophy will have its impact on the 
discipline techniques and so will the autocratic philosophy shape 
the discipline procedures. 


18.1. Meaning of Discipline 


The word discipline is derived from the Latin word “Discipulus 
Which means to /earn. It is the same root from which the word 
disciple is derived. From Indian history, we know that the disciple 
used to submit himself voluntarily to the “Guru” thus curtailing his 
liberty and freedom voluntarily in order to achieve his objective 
under the direction and orders of the preceptor. 

Sir Perey Nunn has defined the word discipline in a very apt 
Way: 

“Discipline consists in the submission of one’s impulses and 
powers to a regulation which imposes form upon chaos and brings 
eflicieney and economy where there would otherwise be ineffectiveness 
and waste. Though part of our nature may resist this control, its 
acceptance must on the whole be willing acceptance, the spontaneous 
movement of a nature in which there isan inborn impulse towards 
greater perfection.” 

An analysis of the above views points to certain basic ideas 
regarding discipline : 

(i) Itis a process of education. 

(i) It is the contiol of behaviour to attain a goal and purpose, 
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the subjugation of emotions and actions under the direction of a 
leader in fulfilment of the aim. 


(iii) It implies a good understanding of right conduct, the 
formation of desirable habits and attitudes and an adherence to such 
standards as are just and necessary. 


F (iv) It implies the subordination of individual interests to group 
interests to bring efficiency and economy. 


(v) Itimplies the willing acceptance of the controls i.e. the 


individual must do either what he is required to do or must not do 
what he is forbidden to do. i 


18.2. Concept of School Discipline in the Past 


Only a few decades back, school discipline was that of the rou. 
With the help of rod, order was maintained. The principal ‘was 
absolute monarch of the school, his word was final. He exercis: 1 
the powers of a despot in obtaining unqualified and humble submis- 
sion of the pupils to his authority. The Birch and the Book were the 
twin instruments with which the teacher worked. ‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child’ was literally practised. The first law of the school was 
order, the first task of the teacher was to compel order, and the first 
duty of the pupil was to obey and behave. In fact, it were the greatest 
floggers who were regarded as the best school masters. 


This type of discipline was based on fear ; it was superimposed 
it was negative, prescriptive and destructive and its main aim was to 
keep order. No wonder, this discipline crushed all initiative in the 
child. He felt himself helpless in situations where there was pc 
preceptor to guide his activities. 


18.3. The Modern Concept of Discipline 


Authoritarian discipline began to crumble at the beginning of 
the 18th century. There was a considerable reaction against this type 
of discipline. Initiated by Rousseau and followed by Pestalozzi. 
Froebel, Montessori, the modern reaction against this concept of 
discipline reached its climax and found its most persuasive exponent 
in the American philosopher-cducationist John Dewey. Also, with 
the adoption of democracy both as a political creed and as a way of 


life in modern times, need was felt of educating him, anticipating 
the future needs. 


Today, we teach children to obey, but we want this obedience 
to be a thinking obedience, not merely a reliance upon authority. 
Children are Ied gradually to discipline themselves. They are taught 
that there is a time for quiet and a time for activity, a time to con- 
verse and a time to listen, time to work and a time to relax. Teachers 


today realise that it is not possible to teach by coercion ; the good- 
will of the pupil is always essential. 


Freedom is the watchword of the new school. All kinds of 
Superimposed and unnecessary restrictions have been wiped. The 
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teacher, instead of working as a hard task master, is a friend and a 
guide. The pupils have gained such boons as the right to move about 
the new class-room at will, to form natural groups, to talk, to choose 
their subjects, to handle objects, to have a voice in student disciplinary 
matters and to take a large and active part in a general way, in class 
and social affairs. Modern discipline satisfies the needs of self-respect, 
security and activity. It creates an earnest desire in the child to do 
the right thing—the child becomes a true co-partner in the educa- 
tional process. Discipline emphasised is of positive and creative type. 
The teacher, who is a skilled disciplinarian, integrates character and 
education into every learning situation. Right attitudes and desirable 
habits are formed in the pupils. 


The modern educator believes in self-discipline the source of 
control is to be largely within the individual, not external to him or 
imposed from without by force. The capacity for self-control and 
self-direction is developed. The child makes decisions and assumes 
responsibility for his actions without always requiring a Vigilant 
watch over him. In short, the modern discipline helps the pupil to 
become self-propelled, self-controlled and self-guiding person. 


18.4. Need for Discipline in a School 


In the words of P. C. Wren, “‘As in the army, the navy or the 
state, so in the school, the prerequisite, the very condition of exis- 
tence is discipline.” Orderliness is the most significant prerequisite 
for the successful implementation of school programme. 

Discipline is essential for helping the child in the growth of 
individual personality, for giving him the feeling of security, a 
sense of confidence and the knowledge of the boundaries of his 
freedom. 

Discipline is essential for the teacher also. Before he can 
teach the children, there must be the proper conditions to do so. 
For good teaching, good conditions are as necessary as good ideas 
and good teachers. 

Discipline is a necessary condition of good administration, If 
the administration is interpreted as all those things administrators 
do for the purpose of creating a situation favourable to learning, 
it becomes evident that maintaining discipline is one of his major 
tasks. 

Discipline in a school is also the requirement of society Vith- 
out constructive and proper discipline, aims and aspirations of 
society cannot be realised. 


18.5. Principles of Discipline 


Below we list some principles which should be there in the 
discipline in a secondary school in our country. 

(i) Disciplinary procedures should be in harmony with the total 
goals of education. 
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(ii) Discipline should be based on and.controlled by love and not 
by fear. Seldom, if ever, it should sink to the bottom level—the 
level of compulsion. Discipline based only on love will be able to 
bring about “the renovation of heart and will”. 


(iii) The discipline should be mainly positive and constructive. 
The procedures used within as well as outside the class-room should 
be positive and not negative. The teacher’s general attitude should 
be manifested in a challenge, “Let us do this” not in frequent pro- 
hibitions, “Don’t do that”, remembering always that the youth can 
be led, they can not be driven. 


(iv) Discipline should ensure equal justice for all, respect for the 
rights and dignity of the individual and humanitarian treatment for all. 


(v) Discipline is not an end. It is Just ameans for the successful 
functioning of the school programme. In the words of the Secondary 
Education Commission, “Discipline is the fruit, the valuable by pro- 
duct of co-operative work willingly and efficiently undertaken.” 

(vi) Discipline cannot be a uniform standardized thing to be 
administered impartially. It is more like a skein of elastic threads 
stretching from the teacher to cach child. It is for the teacher to 


assess how much each thread can be slackened and how much stret- 
ched. 


(vii) Disciplinary policies and procedures should be primarily 
preventive, secondarily corrective and never retributive. 

(viii) School discipline should be designed to place upon the 
child more and more responsibility in respect of his own choices, pur- 


poses and behaviour as he grows in the ability to shoulder such res- 
ponsibility. 


(ix) Discipline is something which the teacher helps children to 
attain—not something that a teacher maintains. The dictum of Mill 


—the best government is one that governs the least, applies with 
equal force to the school discipline. 


18.6. Good Class-room Discipline—How to Obtain it ? 


Teachers are responsible for class-room discipline. They should 
be able to obtain {it without outside help. Discipline in the class- 
room is not an entity in itself ; it is a product of good teaching. 
Though all discipline problems cannot be prevented, yet most of 
them will not arise in the class-roém of intelligent, hardworking 
teachers who plan their work effectively, motivate their students 
skilfully and provide a friendly climate. Undoubtedly, problems of 
class-room discipline will disappear if there are efficient and strong 


teaclfers. In the words of Cunningham, “Only strong personalities 
survive this test of maintaining discipline,” 


Pupils expect the teacher to generate enthusiasm. They want 
his classes to be alive. They expect him to be skilful, understanding, 
patient and demanding. They want him to respect them for what 
they are and most of all, what they can become, In short, he must 
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‘be a fine teacher. In order to be successful in obtaining discipline, 
the teacher should bear in mind these points : 

(i) Be familiar with curriculum. The teacher must plan his 
programme of work well. His planning starts with the entire school 
life of the students. He should be reasonably familiar with the 
curriculum content of his field at each level. Curriculum and disci- 
pline are closely inter-related. A student who fails to see the rele- 
vance of what he is learning, is not ready to learn. Moreover, too 
much material crammed into one school year also causes frustration, 
which, in turn, may lead to discipline troubles. The teacher, if he 
knows what his pupils have been exposed to in previous grade, can 
balance the curriculum and remove the cause of trouble. 

(ii) Plan the lessons well. The starting point for all preventive 
discipline is a good lesson, carefully prepared and skilfully executed. 
The first rule in preparing a lesson plan should be to err in the di- 
rection of too much material rather than too little. Too much, 
that is, in the plan not in the actual presentation. When a teacher 
has run out of material with still fifteen minutes to go and resorts 
to a hasty device such as “‘start reading the next chapter”’, the actual 
trouble starts. A good lesson plan is somewhat detailed but need 
not be lengthy. 

(iii) Conduct the lesson well. While teaching, the steps— 
Motivation, Orientation, Presentation, Participation, Application, 
Evaluation—should be properly taken care of. 

Motivation. Unless the students realise that their course, their 
unit and the lesson are important to them, little or no learning can 
take place. To avoid the situation where the teacher is pitted against 
the pupils, motivation must be done properly. 

Orientation. The unfamiliar should, as far as possible, be 
related to the familiar. Students should be shown the forest before 
they are asked to examine the bark of the trees. They should be 
shown how each unit and each lesson proceeds from the last and 
meghes with the next. 

Presentation. The choice of methods’ should be based on a 
judgment of the best way to teach particular material toa particular 
group at a particular time. Excessive use of lecture method often 
gives rise to problems of class-room control. 


Participation. Students should be involved somehow in the 
lesson. They should do something, even if it is only to answer a 
question now and then. Every minute in which some or all students 
are doing nothing is an invitation to disciplinary problems. . 


Application. Immediate reinforcement is necessary to retention 
in learning. The successful learner likes his subject matter. Reten- 
tion must be obtained before any progress can be made. 


Evaluation. Presentation should be properly evaluated by the 
teacher. Nothing can contribute so quickly to poor morale as an 
unfair test. Many students consider this a form of cheating on the 
part of the teacher and may themselves turn to cheating in response, 
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(i) Know cach pupil by name. Every child has got a fasci- 
nation for hisown name. Familiarity of name can reduce problems 
of discipline. It will help the teacher to call only the pupil involved 
in the case. 


(v) Do not get nervous. The teacher must never lose temper. 
He must keep nerves, words and activities under control. Undisci- 
plined teachers cannot expect to have disciplined pupils. 


(vi) Be a good disciplinarian and the pupils should know it. If 
the teacher finds it necessary, he should remove a pupil from the 
class for some time, or give him suitable punishment. 


(vii) Handle Class-room discipline problems yourself. Only 
rarely should a disciplinary case be reported to the head. If too 
many cases are referred to the head, it will undermine the standing 
of the teacher in the eyes of the pupils and parents. 

(viii) If necessary, utilize the seating arrangement as a preventive 
measure. Like the chairman of a meeting who is well-acquainted 
with the participants, the teacher can prevent a great deal of annoy- 
ance by a judicious seating arrangement. 


(ix) Work with the child’s uniqueness. The teacher should 
find out individual differences in respect of temperament, reaction 
time, and size of co-ordination control. The range of potentialities 
is as large as the population. Consequently the variability in 
achievement in any field is tremendous. The ‘teacher can obtain 
effective results by working with the child’s uniqueness. 


(x) Establish habits of independent study. Blessed are the teachers 
who have brought their class to the stage where they say, ‘‘Whether 


1 am present or not, the class carries on. The group has achieved 
independence.” 


18.7. Good Discipline in a School—How to Ensure it ? 


Good discipline is a prior condition for the efficient working of 
a school. It is both a cause anda consequence of the successful 
functioning of a school. It can be ensured in the following ways : 


(i) Effective Team-work : Effective team-work in the wake of 
intelligent professional leadership is the key to sound disciplinary 
policies. There must be team-work between the principal and the 
staff ; teachers and teachers ; teachers and pupils ; pupils and pupils : 
principal, teacher and pupils. All must pool their resources and 
put their heads together to achieve a desired end. Let responsibility 
be divided among different persons and departments. Let definite 


duties be assigned to them so that the Principal is free from discip- 
linary difficulties. 


(ii) Good School Traditions : School discipline is not a matter 
like a written constitution. Conventions and traditions of the 
school go a long way in maintaining discipline. A school without 
conventions and traditions imav be as unruly as a mob knowing no 
law. Healthy traditions will red-:ce the incidence of indiscipline. 
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The pupils staying in the school for a number of years get used to 
its ways of life—the new ones will not feel uneasy in the flowing 
stream. Traditions are not established in days...they take years. 
So the problem of discipline is to be taken as a continuous challenge. 


(iif) Well-planned school work : Before the session starts, the 
work plan must be got ready in order to avoid all confusion and 
delay in execution of the work. Class work by no means should be 
allowed to substitute teachers or stop-gap arrangements. 

(iy) Unified discipline policy : There should be a unified 
discipline policy evolved through joint deliberations with the staff. 
Everyone in the school must be made fully conversant with objec- 
tives and techinques of discipline. 

(vy) A suitable programme of co-curricular activities : The 
corporate life of the school should be so organised as to provide 
ample and varied opportunities for the expression of the pupils’ 
impulses and the flow of their vital energy into worthy, fruitful and 
satisfying channels. Co-curricular activities give the pupils a sense 
of social co-operation, make them self-directing, develop the insight 
for law and order, heighten the respect of the authority and give 
fine training in leadership. Apart from these moral values, these 
activities develop the tastes and temperaments of all the students 
and help them discharge a portion of surplus energy in the playground 
or club instead of mischiefs in the class-room. 


(vi) Well-conducted School Assemblies: \t will be very useful 
if school day starts with general assembly where the whole of school 
population meets. School assemblies tone up the general atmosphere 
of the school. It can serve as a common meeting ground. It can 
be the family altar of the school to which each can bring his 
offerings. It can help the cultivation of group consciousness and 
esprit de corps. It promotes school loyalty. The school daily 
programme can start with a prayer or a short address of an inspiring 
nature by the principal or teacher or some resource personnel. 
Announcements can be made. It can make for a common knowledge 
of rules, customs and traditions. Appeals for better conduct on 
school functions and participation in the religious and cultural life 
of the school can be made there. Thus there will be good 
opportunities to control and direct the efforts of the pupil tody as a 
whole. 

(vii) Personal contaci : Classes, should not be very large. The 
teacher can then develop personal contacts. The skilled teacher, 
with a ready wit and tact, can turn « tantrum into purposeful 
activity, mischief into useful assistance and prevent a display of 
indiscipline. As the bond of love between teacher and the child is 
the basis of school discipline, this bond must be strengthened. 

(viii) Good school premises and sufficient library and specialized 
rooms : Physical facilitics contribute a lot to the general atmosphere 
of the school. Healthy surroundings, good sanitary arrangements 
leave little scope for irritations. Adequate library and reading room 
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facilities, special room for the different subjects, common rooms etc. 
will keep the children profitably busy and away from indiscipline. 


18.8. Need of Positive and Negative Techniques of Discipline 


In the previous pages, we discussed certain essentials to obtain 
and ensure good discipline in the class-room as well as in the whole 
school. We discussed—the content of instruction should be pro- 
portioned to the capacities and related to the present aptitudes and 
needs of pupils; teaching should be made vital and dynamic by 
appealing to their innate impulses ; impulses should be harmonised 
with themselves and with the needs of society ; their understanding, 
judgment, faith and devotion should be awakened and properly 
directed ; the corporate life of the school should be so organised as 
to provide ample and varied opportunities ‘or the expression of the 
pupils’ impulses and the flow of their vital eaergy into worthy, fruitful 
and satisfying channels. Placed as we are with all types of limita- 
tions of increasing number and limited facilities, perfect ideal 
conditions are difficult to obtain. Moreover, human beings as we 
are, we cannot be reduced to formulas. There might be certain 
individuals going off the ideal track. Self motivation, as a means 
of conduct, may fail to obtain good ideal social conduct involving 
welfare of all. This situation might necessitate a positive incentive 
or some disciplinary action or even a penal measure. As long as 
human organisations are imperfect, there will always remain a need 
for positive as well as negative motivations for purposes of ‘*welfare 
of all”. Moreover, children differ markedly in their emotional and 
intellectual dispositions and they differ in their responsivity to 
different types of techniques and processes. Apart from these 
variations, there are a number of age and socio-cultural variations 
also. 


With these limitations in mind, certain measures and techni- 
ques are suggested which may prove useful in creating motivation 
and conditions for good learning. These may be used with 
discrimination. 


18.9. Rewards as a Discipline Technique 


Rewards are sometimes used as a discipline device to make 
right conduct and hard work sure. They assure a condition of 
satisfaction and pleasure. It is thought that this condition 
strengthens the effectiveness of any action or conduct. 

Rewards are symbolic of approval from authority. They seem 
to be important for learners who have a strong desire to win self- 
respect or approval from superiors. Rewards by giving status often 
impel pupils to greater activity. 

Many psychologists and educators frown on rewards because 
they too frequently become ends in themselves. Tt is argued that in 
many cases, receipt of the reward becomes a signal for termination 
of effort. Witness the student who thoroughly enjoys a course but 


eS 
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who sells his text-books as soon as he has done his duty by the final 
examination. Hobbies that have no definite reward are often pursued 
far more persistently. Rewards, so to say, have a demoralising 
effect on the pupil because these tempt him to work not for duty’s 
sake but for the sake of winning a prize. There are educationists 
who argue that the institution of rewards is a must for every school 
to provide the. necessary incentive and inducement for making 
consistent efforts to achieve success, satisfaction and pleasure. 


Types of Rewards 


Two types of rewards can be given to the pupils : 

(i) Material Rewards in the shape of prizes—medals, cups, 
trophies, money, etc. These rewards are extrinsic rewards given on 
the result rather than the efforts made by the winner. 

(ii) Non-material Rewards— praise, commendation or appre- 
ciation, position of honour or distinction, granting of more freedom 
and responsibility. These are intrinsic rewards and give incentives 
to further growth. 


Criteria of Sound Educational Rewards 


Sound educational rewards are those 

(i) (a) which are given in recognition and for the encou- 
ragement of sustained effort. They should not be given for a startling 
performance which may be the result of chance or luck. 


(bì) which have no value in themselves. 


(ii) which are given to a group as will help pupils become 
socio-centric rather than ego-centric. Such rewards will help promote 
steam-work and the school spirit ; 

(iii) which are of intrinsic value, few in number and difficult 
to attain. 

(iv) which are granted to all who reach the standard previously 
set. 


Administration of Rewards 


Below we list some principles for the administration of rewards 
to achieve maximum results : 

(i) The rewards should be devised and administered as to 
the higher motives of pupils in secking rewards. 


(ii) Rewards should generally be given for efforts rather than 
attainments. 


(iii) While giving a reward, the educator should determine 
what appreciation will motivate him to conform to conduct approv- 
ed in the school. Since individuals react differently, the same 
reward may not be effective with all. What may inspire or stimulate 
One, may leave another cold. Some pupils may need impressive 
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trophies or praise, of which they can boast; others may feel contented 
with public prizes, commendation or appreciation ; still others may 
vie for the approval of their peers. A few may comfort themselves 
to win a good name for their parents, the school, the community, 


state or country while a small fraction will act in the light of their 
conscience. 


18.10. Punishment as a Support for Discipline 


Chiidren are dynamic, effervescent and, therefore, heedless. 
They need checks to Prevent excesses, restrictions to keep them 
within the paths that lead upwards, and deterrents to halt their 
impulses to exceed the “speed limit” of propriety. That means, 
situations do arise in schools where some penal measure becomes 
Imperative. Punishment, in the form of blame or reproof, sarcasm, 
detention, moral punishments, Tepetition, fine, suspension, expulsion, 
corporal punishments etc, are tried according to the nature of the 
offence. Punishment that follows any misconduct is a painful 
or annoying experience and tends to weaken the bond of connec- 
tion between the stimulus and response. It reduces the chances of 
recurrence of that form of misbehaviour. As offences can be of all 
Kinds, from relatively minor Ones, like persistent late coming 
to serious offences against the moral code like thrashing and bully- 


ing, so the corrections will vary in severity and be according to the 
Purposes to be served, 


But the teacher and the principal must make sure that 
they are not making a Mountain out of a molehill, and that 


they have satisfied themselves that they are not the cause of the 
problem. 


Principles of Punishment 


1. Punishment should never be mechanically exercised. It 
should fit not only the crime but the criminal also. Every humea 
situation is a unique event, Identical punishment may in actua ie 
work out differently. Uniform rules are socially and educationally 
undesirable. ; 

2. Teachers should be very careful in deciding the paN 
ment ; but once a particular punishment is decided upon, he s 
be firm about it. 

3. Punishment sho 
any tinge of retaliation, 


7 have 
uld not be administered in anger, OT 


R ; child 

4. Punishment should never result in degrading The ils” 

before his peers; such action is an offence against va effecti- 
personality, and is likely to result in resentment which 


HA or the 
vely prevent any good future influence of the teacher 


principal. 


i apeutic, rather 
5. Punishment should be corrective and therapeutics 1% 
than punitive. 
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6. Punishment should be very rare, and it should be inflictec 
only after all other avenues have been explored. 


Theories of Punishment 


P Some of the well-known theories of punishment discussed are 
elow : 


1. Retributive Theory. The purpose of the punishment accord- 
ing to this theory, is to avenge the wrong done by the individual 
in violating the law. If one does evil he must suffer befitting conse- 
quences. “An eye for an eye and a tooth for atooth’—so to say. 
It cannot be justified, for in the heat of the moment the punishment 
inflicted might outweigh the crime. 


2. Vindication of Law. It points out that persons breaking 
the law must be punished. — Revenge is the motif in ‘punishment is 
administered until the punisher is satisfied.’ Such vindictive motive 
should not find a place in our schools because the degree of offence 
cannot be measured by any means. Also the child has to be 


convinced not only about the supremacy of law but also about its 


justice and reasonableness. 


3. Exemplary Theory. Punishment is given so that it should 
act as deterrent to the rest of the class. As a practical expedient 
this is often quite effective in the case of routine misdemeanours, 
such as unpunctuality and disobedience which clearly violate law 
and order of the classes. If this punishment has the sanction of 
the rest of the class and if it is not unreasonable in the eyes of the 
pupils, it will probably have a salutary effect and be generally 
beneficial. If the particular pupil has, moreover, been duly warned 
with the rest of his class-mates, he himself has no reason to feel 
that he has been unjustly treated. If, however, he has been “picked 
upon” among a number of other offenders and selected for special 
treatment, the effect upon him and others is likely to be negative, 
Even if the deterrents act, they are but negative in character, in- 
as much as they keep pupils from committing wrongs and do not 
reform them by developing positive and socially helpful conduct. 


4. Reformatory Theory. It aims at reforming the criminal. 
Punishment is inflicted for its reformative value. It aims at mak- 
ing the offender realise that he has committed something wrong 
and should not have done it. The child is convinced of the wrong 
act. He is made to fcel that he should reform himself. Punishment 
inflicted deters him from the repetition of the offences as much as 
from similar offences. The aim of this theory is to restore the 
individual to socially acceptable behaviour patterns. 


5. Preventive Theory. This theory is the natural outgrowth 
of the social thinking and research of the modern age. Its aim sto 
prevent the situations which call for remedial measures. . is 
believed that an enormous amount of anti-social behaviour would 
never occur if we could remove its causes and provide a desirable 


environment for the children to grow. An effective curriculum 
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adapted to individual differences, well-trained and competent 
teachers, adequate materials and desirable physical facilities arc 
regarded as essential in securing goods discipline. 


Forms of Punishment 


Reproof. The tongue is said to be the most powerful weapon 
with the teachers. Its use may vary from a mild reproof to the 
bitterest sarcasm and vulgar abuse. A mild form of rebuke may 
prove very effective whereas scolding, ridicule, abuse and sarcastic 
remarks may produce very adverse effect on account of the 
emotional disturbance they cause in the child’s mind. During the 
lesson the teacher may pull up an erring child just by calling his 
name or casting a directed look upon him. Sometimes, the teach- 
er’s taking the pupil into confidence and having a heart to heart 
talk with him proves very effective in reforming him. Reprimand, 
tebuke or mild scolding may be resorted to only when the fault 
of the child is of serious or persistent nature. But such cases 
will be rare and, therefore, these weapons should be used very 
sparingly. ; 

Keeping the pupils oui of the class. No matter how good the 
educational programme may be, there are likely to be times when 
it is desirable to remove a pupil from the class-room for misbeha- 
viour, with the remark “Now you will miss what we are doing _until 
you can behave sensibly again’ The decision as to the length of 
time he is to stay out, must be determined by the effect of che 
banishment on the pupil. The culprit is usually in a suitable frame 
of mind to have a short talk and return reformed. 

Dentention. Detention, that is making the boys stay after the 
school hours is usually resorted to for punishing late coming, laziness 
and disorderliness. Deterition should be resorted to carefully, lest 
the pupil should associate the school with an unpleasant experience 
and work done during that time may become dreadful. Detention is 


likély to be effective only when the pupil is not given the ` 


opportunity of joining his fellows in games or other interesting 
activities or detained during recess or after school hours. But 
detention of pupil demands detention of the teacher also and 
entails wastage of the precious time of the teacher. This sort of 
punishment should be tried on troublesome and disorderly 
children. 

Fines. Just as fines are regarded as appropriate for certain 
adult offences, they are sometimes used in schools also. For 
example, librarian finds them essential for maintaining control of 
the equitable use of books. Damaged school property must be 
repaired or replaced. It is but proper that the offenders should 
pay if they cannot repair the damage. But certain points need 
to be taken notice of. The parents should not be penalised for the 
faults of children. Steps, therefore, should be taken to see that 
the student does not simply obtain this money from his parents. The 
child shouid work for the money either at schcol or at home. 
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Moral Punishment. Great care must be taken in inflicting 
punishment like obtaining apologies, public or private ; degrading 
pupils from their position, putting into disgrace with the group etc. 
Common sense and good judgment would not permit hasty 
and arbitrary withdrawal of privileges for petty reasons. It hurts 
their self-respect and disturbs their emotional balance. Demotion 
of pupils, whether permanent or temporary, is out-dated, being both 
unjust and unpsychological. 

Deprivation of Privilege. It is a useful and efficient form of 
punishment ; loss of school privilege like fee concession, stipend, loss 
due to removal from magazine editorship or leadership in school 
teams etc. can go a long way in improving the wrong doer when he 
lacks sense of responsibility and duty. However, there should be 
provision for the restoration of the positicn and privilege when the 
teacher feels the culprit has repented and improved to the desired 
standard. 

Repetition. The setting of the ordinary “hundred lines” is a 
form of punishment usually resorted to when the pupil has not done 
his home-work. But generally such form of punishment does no good. 
It rather spoils the handwriting of the students. Setting a poem to be 
learnt by heart may prove useful. 


‘Suspension. It is to be rarely uscd, and that too on those 
individuals who persist in disrupting the school order seriously. The 
purpose is only to protect other students. Its effectiveness depends on 
whether the pupil cares for the school or not. It causes the student 
to fall behind the schedule of work. To disinterested students it may 
serve as a reward rather than a punishment. Any case of suspension 
must, however, be notified to the parent or guardian of the pupil 
immediately. Suspension should be regarded as a fairly drastic puni- 
shment since it involves a definite academic penalty. It is an extreme 
measure which is resorted to in chronic cases where all hopes of im- 
provement have failed and where the individual proves to be a source 
of contamination or a cancer in the scholastic body. Persistent dis- 
obedience, impertinence and moral depravity warrant this form of 
extreme punishment. After expulsion, the student is deprived of all 
chances of reformation. It also exposes the weakness of the 
teacher. According to Percival . Wren, ‘“‘Resort to expulsion 
is a public confession of weakness, a proclamation of the 
victory of the bad boy and our acknowledgment of the failure of the 
school to train.” Explusion must be resorted to for the good of the 
student. It may be resorted to after other devices have failed, and 
when it is realised that the continued presence of the pupil in the 
school is a menace to its moral values. 


18.11. Corporal Punishment 
It is the oldest form of punishment. The Old Testament states: 
‘He that spareth his rod, hateth his son, but he that loveth him, 
chasteneth him diligently.’ 
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Luella Cole and Joan J. B. Morgan comment in a well-knowa 
text-book : 


“Up till sixty years ago, children were slapped, struck or flogged 
both at home and in school. The extreme methods formerly used are 
certainly to be condemned but milder punishment of this type has its 
values.” 


There are some writers even in the modern age who favour 
corporal punishment. Father Flanagan of Boys’ Town fame advises ; 


“No form of punishment is more disputed than spanking...1 
is better to spank the boy (before the age of reason) than to let him 
risk getting hit by a speeding car.... No deep humiliation is felt when 
punishment is for the act.””? 


Dr. David Goodman writes : 


“The school kids of today are a lot of hoodlums. What they 
must need is discipline, occasional whacks with a heavy ruler would 
help.” 

Peter Granfield in his book “Disciplining Your Child” says : 


“In our era, the beneficial psychological effects of corporal 
punishment have been overlooked.” 


Views Disfavouring Corporal Punishment 


The views disfavouring the use of corporal punishment can 
be traced back to the first century when Quantilian, the Roman 
Educator, condemned the practice in no uncertain terms. 


SBEIS biesen: it is a disgrace, and a punishment for slaves, and it. 
reality an affront ; secondly, because if a boy’s disposition be so 
abject as not to be amended by reproof, he will be hardened, like the 
worst of slaves even to strips, and lastly, because, if one who regu- 
larly exacts his tasks be with him, there will not be the least need for 
any chastisement...... It does not provide any permanent motivation 
to study and sometimes it causes such shame as depresses mind and 
makes children shun people’s sight and feel a constant uneasiness. 

The modern educationists believe that in an effective plan of 
discipline, there is no place for corporal punishment. They believe 
that a child hardly gets clue from this punishment as to what wrong 
his behaviour has been. 


The Encyclopaedia of Child Care states : 


1. Luella Cole and John J.B. Morgan, Psychol vildre d 
Adolescence, New York, Rinehart, 1947, ychology of Children an 

2. Father Flanagan, Understanding Your Boy, New York, Rinehart. 
1950, pp. 17-110. 

3. Dr. David Goodman, Parents Guide to the Em tional Needs o 
Children, New York, Hawthorn Books, INC 1959 pp. 143.146264. eeds of 


4, Peter G. Granfield, Disciplining Your Child, Inglewood Cli N.J, 
Prentice-Hall D.M.C. 1963, p. 65. glewo liffs, NJ, 
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“The plain statistical truth is that most delinquents are children 
who have been brought up under harsh discipline usually with cor- 
poral punishment.” 

Keneth H. Hoover comments about corporal punishment : 

“That not only is this a dangerous technique for the teachers 
(the student may strike back) but it can be physically and patho- 
logically damaging to the student.” 

According to Zipf, punishment arouses resistance to the teacher 
and dislike for the activity, and the effect continues even after the 
threat has been removed. 


The Present Position of Corporal Punishment 

Except Denmark, Switzerland and Eire, Corporal punishment 
has been completely abolished in all European countries according 
to a recent memorandum of the Educational Institutes of Scotland 
on punishment in schools. In India, too, it has been banned. 


Arguments against Corporal Punishment 


1. It is both inhuman and brutal. It degrades both the per- 
sons—the one who inflicts and the other who receives it. 


2. It is negative in its results. Itcauses hatred. It ends in 
sullenness, resentment, lack of confidence in the teacher, a feeling 
of injustice or unwillingness to co-operate. It will not help the child 
to become an intellectual person. The very aim of education will 
thus be defeated. The pupil may start hating the subject and begin 
to scorn the school. 

3. It may lead to external obedience and internal rebellion. 
Researches have shown that most delinquents are children, who 
have been brought up under harsh discipline usually with corporal 
punishment. 

4.: It is not educative. If education means the act of leading 
out, the act of unfolding, the act of developing, corporal punish- 
ment can never be educative. It very seldom enables the child to 
adjust himself to his environments. He may become rather more 
indisciplined, quarrelsome and antis-ocial. He may develop the ten- 
dency to produce social chaos, out of hatred directed against the 
teacher who is /oco parentis to him. 

5. The key to successful punishment is that it should not 
only ‘fit the crime’ but also the “criminal”. This consideration is 
usually lost sight of while a teacher inflicts corporal punishment. 
He may make criminals while trying to cure them. 

6. A successful punishment is that which meets the approval 
of the punished. According to Adams, ‘‘Corporal punishment can 
be inflicted only with the consent of the culprit, and unless he con- 
sents,tit is a fight.’ Corporal punishment is seldom given with the 
consent of the pupil—hence it is wrong. It leads to disintegration 


of class morale. 
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On these grounds, it is generally argued that it should be dis- 
missed as a weapon in the secondary school teacher’s arsenal. 


Gurudev Tagore, while condemning the use of corporal punish- 
ment says, “When we see a living enthusiasm lacking in those who 
act as guides to their pupils, who are ready to raise to them ruling 
rods from a distance but not extend to them the helping hand by 
their side as is too often the case, they should be reminded that 
they have chosen a wrong vocation and should, for the sake of 
humanity, change it without delay for that of a jail warder.” Low, 
a modern educationist—denounces corporal punishment. Delin- 
quency is only an outward sign of a disease, the causes of which 
must be ascertained before any remedy is provided. It is unwise 
to mete out corporal punishment to the offender. Such external 
measures leave the inner life of the delinquent child untouched.” 


At present, some controversy is going on over this issue and a 
trend is being witnessed throughout the country to regard a return 
to its use in our school system as a partial answer to the problems 
of delinquency. It is argued that, some students with emotional or 
behavioural problems, do not respond to the counselling of the 
school or to less severe types of punishment. They do show a favour- 
able change in their overt behaviour after corporal punishment is 
administered. In a comprehensive survey carried out in 1949-50 
by the National Foundation for Educational Research, High Field 
and Pinsent (1952), it was found that 89.2% of the representative 
sample of teachers in State Schools in England and Wales thought 
that corporal punishment as a last resort should be retained. 


One warning here ! The decision to resort to corporal punish- 
ment is an administrative one. Before the decision is made, many 
facts must be considered. Decision should not be made without 
considerable knowledge of the student as well as of his offence. 


These, then are some of the techniques of obtaining discipline 
in school, Many teachers and administrators feel that they work. 
When they do work, it is usually because they are administered 
with mature judgment, and a good deal of commonsense. 


18.12. Student Indiscipline 


Student indiscipline has today assumed alarming dimensions. 
Ever-increasing incidence of definance of authority, even by pupils 
at the secondary stage, have made educators and the public 
sceptical about the efficacy of education in making better human 
beings. Hardly a day passes without the student of one or the 
other institution threatening strike or leaving classes on the 
slightest provocation. Surplus energy of the students, not finding 
a legitimate outlet results in idleness, misadventure, misconduct 
and mischief. Both inside and outside the educational institutions, 
students indulge in rowdyism—take the law in their own hands 
and dictate their terms to authorities under the threat of strike 
and picketing. No wonder, then, that this student unrest has 
become an acute national problem and has tended to throw the 
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educational machinery out of gear......... “Leaders are worried, the 
parents are harried and the teachers are in a fix because the country 
needs a trained and disciplined youth and nota rabble of irres- 
ponsible heads.” This problem must be properly analysed and an 


effective solution found, before it is too late. 


What is meant by Indiscipline 


Breach of social order, good moral behaviour, self-accepted 
and self-maintained social values of life, is termed as indiscipline. 


The simplest and also the most fundamental meaning of 
discipline as stated earlier, is willingness on the part of an individual 
to put forth all the effort that is required to achieve an object 
deliberately chosen. Indiscipline, therefore, consists in an unwilling- 
ness to put forth such effort, an unwillingness which consequently 
results in the failure to achieve the objective chosen. 

Indiscipline may be negative or positive. Negative indiscipline 
is indicated by mere unwillingness. It becomes positive when the 
student is unwilling, and is also engaged in such pursuits as not 
only have nothing to do with the objective deliberately chosen but 
also are harmful in a number of ways. Instead of attending 
classes, students may spend most of their time in play, in seeing 
pictures, etc. But indiscipline becomes dangerously positive when 
they indulge in acts of defiance of authority of teachers, adminis- 
trators and parents. 


Types of Indiscipline 


Educational institutions are usually faced with two types : 
(d) Individual indiscipline. 
(2) Collective or mass indiscipline. 


Not individual indiscipline, but mass or collective indiscipline 
is agitating the minds of all sane people. Whole schools, colleges 
and universities are afflicted by this. Failures of a few students 
ina class to do their work and defiance by a few of the authority 
of teachers, are not uncommon phenomena. No one gets worried 
over these, because various effective methods have been suggested 
by educationists to deal with these. The mass indiscipline of 
today is rather formidable. An effective remedy to cure it is yet 
to be found out. Itis highly organised ; it has behind it a regular 
machinery, interested in keepmg it alive and making it a normal 
feature of student life. This machinery is of two kinds. One is 
within educational institutions consisting of students’ unions their 
Wanaging committees and office bearers, and has relatively rich 
finances. The other is outside educational institutions and consists 
of Youth Congress, leagues and federations affiliated to political 
parties This machinery has succeeded in creating a new set of 
authorities rival to teachers and educational managements and 
claiming and securing the loyalties of students. 
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Such indisciplined elements can look to “new type politicians” 
for support in their unruly acts. Most of these politicians are 
without education and culture. Power-hungry as they are, they 
lose no opportunity to exploit students. Not only this, they incite 
the students. Under pressure of these influential people, standards 
are lowered inregard to admissions and promotions. As a matter 
of fact; corruption is let loose in the temples of learning.’”? They 
even hold a brief for such students. They exercise their influence 
over the authorities. Consequently, the students either are let off 
or are lightly punished. 


Students stay away from school on very flimsy grounds such 
as the refusal of the administration to grant a holiday or to change 
the dates of examinations. Some of them even go on a hunger- 
strike on the appointment or removal of certain teachers, or on the 
nomination of a Vice-Chancellor. News appear of acts of hooli- 
ganism against lady students, teachers in the class-room and outside, 
invigilators in Examination Halls and outside. Sometimes this 
hooliganism is directed against proprietors of cinema houses or 
organisers of some cultural shows who refuse to give a concession 
on tickets. Students’ scuffles and clashes with the police are also 
not uncommon. We hear of colleges and even universities being 
closed for an indefinite period due to the rowdyism of the students. 


These are the dangerous spots ; these alarming out-bursts of 
indiscipline are a cause of great concern—these call for-some speedy 
and effective action. 


Causes of Indiscipline and its Remedies 


_Why have students become so indisciplined ? Why do they 
behave like hooligans ? Why are so many anti-social acts commit- 
ted by them ? 


Various answers are being given to these questions. No one 
answer is wholly satisfactory, though each seems to have some 
element of truth in it. It has been rightly remarked that indiscipline 
is a consequence and not a cause. The probable causes responsible 
for this ‘consequence’ are given below. 

1. Student unrest is a part of the wider unr 
rary world. in the words of Humayun Kabir: 
years been a great deal of discussion abo 
unrest in India. Such discussions at times 
is part of the wider unrest of the conte 
around the students—parents, leaders, 
in which they ought to behave. 
values and standards of morality. 


est of the contempo- 
“There has in recent 
ut the problem of student 
overlook that the unrest 
mporary world.”® None 
teachers—behave in the way 
People have lost faith in traditional 


2. The system and policies 


] of education are defective. Students 
have a general feeling that ¢ fe S 


ducation which they receive does not 
Cee 

1. G.D. Sondhi—A Plan for Youtn Welfare, p. 1. 

2, G.D. Sondhi—A Plan for Youth Welfare, p. 7. 
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really help them in later life, and that it does not ¢mable them to get 
a good employment. They tend to attach no signifirance to their 
education. In the absence of any motive, they da not strive to get 
themeslves educated. 


The problem is rather aggravated when a teacher does not 
“speak the language of the students”. The teacher verbalizes too 
much. He does not reach the students; that education cannot 
satisfy the students for long which provides no guidance to conduct, 
no spur to action, no inspiration to high endeavour. Bored with 
futile and barren teaching, students break out into undesirable forms 
of action. They get interested in what goes on outside the class- 
room rather than inside the. class-room. They detest impositions 
and abstractions. 


Again, all types of students join secondary schools and 
colleges. Owing to lack of proper educational and vocational 
guidance, they make wrong choices, they fumble and flounder. 
Feeling frustrated, they pin their faith in their ringleaders. These 
ringleaders, at times, not achieving their personal interests, drag the 
fellow students into indisciplined acts. 


Certain demoralising and corrupt practices have also crept into 
almost every educational institution. Dishonest methods of marking 
attendance, encouraging and condoning malpractices in exemination, 
influencing the examiners in so many undesirable ways, political 
pressures in the selection and removal of teachers, interference of 
politicians in examination results, are a few of the instances in point. 
Standards are lowered to save ‘‘pass percentages”. Since all students, 
fit or unfit, are sent for public examinations, mass failures are but a 
natural consequence. 


Rules regarding promotion from one class to another are also 
lax. This fact has resulted in poor achievement of those who are 
supposed to enter colleges. The result is that those students who 
have no aptitude and ability for college education are not weeded 
out earlier. Students are not able to fare well in their studies and 
become troublemakers. 


To remove ‘trouble’, certain positive steps ought to be taken in 
this direction. Educational planning should be better and sounder. 
Admissions to educational institutions must be regulated. The 
matter of right type of training at the appropriate stage of life must- 
receive our immediate attention. Education should provide a 
harmonious development of the physical, mental, moral and social 
aspects of the student’s life. Activites must be provided for the 
best utilization of the leisure time of the students. Why give them 
so many “‘off hours” to spend in non-academic activities which 
constitute the core of indiscipline ? 


Not all and sundry should be allowed to enter colleges ; only 
those who are fit by ability and aptitude should be admitted in 
colleges. There should be clear and consistent policy with regard 
to English in the educational system, 
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3. Examinations. Poor children always dread the examiner 
and feel he is out to catch them in what they do not know. They 
never have the feeling that the trend of the examiner is to find out 
“what they know and how much”. 


The examination system in vogue in India is another cause of 
student indiscipline. Lack of preparation for the examination, 
resulting in nervousness in the examination hall, adds fuel to the fire. 
So rowdyism starts, teachers and superintendents are manhandled, 
furniture and windows of the hall are smashed. In certain cases, 
injuries prove fatal. 


It is of utmost importance that the examination system is 
changed and made rational, scientific and objective. 


4. Loss of Leadership of the teachers. In ancient times, the 
teacher was highly respected in society. But now the teacher has 
lost that leadership. Teacher’s leadership is challenged, and guid- 
ance is doubted because teachers are not highly qualified. Teachers 
do not keep their knowledge up to date. With their eyes on examina- 
tions, they fail to create a hunger for knowledge among students. 


There are also many bickerings among teachers themselves. 
As Dr. Shrimali said ; “Teachers themselves have been found to in- 
stigate students to start agitation.” No wonder, students do not 
accept the leadership and guidance of teachers. 


Quite often teachers have been found to be a party to mal- 
practices in the examinations. How can the students be expected 
to respect such teachers ? 


Again, personal contact between the teacher and the taught 
is conspicuous by its absence. So teachers fail to discharge their 
responsibilities towards students. 


Teachers must command prestige by virtue of their merits. 
They must take a broader view of their duties, develop stronger will 
and greater capacity to rouse the students to take greater interest in 
their studies. They should have high standard of personal conduct 
and moal integrity. In teachers lies the constructive remedy for 
indiscipline. If they fail, every remedy fails. 


5. Lack of teacher-parent co-operation. Parents have aggra- 
vated in their own way student indiscipline. Parents do not fre- 
quently co-operate with teachers gnd managements in enforcing 
disciplinary measures. _ They are indifferent to what goes on in edu- 
cational institutions. This is one of the gloomiest features of the 
present situation. Lack of co-operation between teachers and parents 
encourages indisciplined students. 


Parents must lend a helping hand to teachers. They should 
attend college and school functions and take a keen interest in the 
activities of the young. In this connection the formation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations should prove beneficial. 


6. Role of political É parties and professional politicians. On 
no aspect of student indiscipline is then so much unanimity of view as 
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in regard to the role of political parties and immature politicians in 
fomenting it. These immature politicians take the lead in diverting 
the attention of the students from academic work into fields which 
have nothing to do with education. They achieve this object through 
Youth Congress, Leagues and Federations. They thrive on agitation 
based on grievances whether genuine or manufactured. They are 
behind all acts of hooliganism of students. It is they who are res- 
ponsible for the presence in educational institution of a large 
number of unfit children. 


Political parties are also responsible for this indiscipline. Most 
of the political parties open their respective branches right into the 
unions in the educational institutions. They are generally at the 
back of the unruly elements. Shri C.D. Deshmukh also observed 
that political parties—and especially those who had no hopes of 
coming into power in the near future—were responsible for most of 
the troubles. 


What can be done under the circumstances? The remedy 
suggested for this source of trouble is :— 


Let there be a gentleman’s agreement among all political parties 
not to exploit the students for political ends. Let politics not vitiate 
the atmosphere in the temples of learning! Education should be 
exclusively controlled by educationists and not by political leaders. 


7. Wrong values given to certain things. Wrong values have 
been given to certain things. In the words of Dr. L. Mukherji, 
‘We have lionised our Cinema Stars rather too much recently. 
Once upon a time, the actors and actresses were not accepted in the 
society. They were virtual outcasts...... But today the pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme. We display our film stars in the 
cricket fields. We expect them to grace and popularise our social 
and political functions. Even our Congress session is no exception 
to it...All political leaders right from the top are eager to pay all 
attention to them and be photographed with them...Perhaps this 
excessive devotion to the film songs has generated and fostered our 
Roadside Romeos who feel that life is all a film land and their atti- 


tude is a cheap imitator of the behaviour displayed by their favourite 
elders. 


8. Spirit of youth. In the words of Shri G.D. Sondhi : “Youth 
is the critical period between puberty and adolescence. The sap of 
life is rising strongly in young bosoms and demands action. Newly 
come on the stage of life, they want to display and assert themselves. 
They want to do things their own way and resent direction and con- 
trol.”? It is because of the extra energy that they join hands with 
their fellow beings and lacking maturity of thought and action 
easily fall a prey to those who preach strikes or walkouts. 


9. Dearth of leisure time activities. Lack of proper facilities 
for play, absence of reading room in the school, lack of encourage- 


3. G.D. Sondhi—A Plan for Youth Welfare, p. 7. 
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ra 


a i such organised activi- 
` SS = 3S TA bbies or such organise 
SSS. San potent oabeee & ‘of aS 
According to Shri G.D. Sondhi : “Indiscipline is merely a 
£ : cip l 
species of the genus expression. The protests, strikes, demonstrations, 
picketing, window breaking, furniture smashing and defiance of not 
only the educational authorities but also of the authorities of law and 
order, are fundamentally the forms of expression, No doubt the forms 
of expression are all chosen and often destructive but they are, never- 
theless, forms of expression. 


Give them societies and clubs to organise and conduct, and 
they will be fully employed in constructive work, The introduction 
of N.C.C., A.C.C. the National Discipline Scheme, and Youth 
Against Dirt and Disease can also go a long way in curing this mala- 
dy of indiscipline. 

There must be ample provision of play-grounds, gymnasia and 
‘akharas.’ If educational institutions cannot provide these, let there 
be civic provision for them. Swimming Pools must also be built by 
the institutions or by the municipal authorities. Sports tournaments 
can also prove very useful. 


Dramatics, schoo] and college magazine, excursions, exhibi- 
tions, clubs, workshops, leaderships, projects, mass excursions, mass 
prayers, all these can keep the students gainfully occupied. Children 
must be engaged in constructive, recreative and playful activities. 
They should not be given lessons by sermons but by activities. 


10. Neglect of religion. Problem of discipline in education 
is linked with the large problem of religion. Neglect of religious 
instruction is to a great extent responsible for lack of restraint among 
students who do not appreciate virtuous habits. 


Orientation of the youth toward religious values can do a lot 
of good. It will make students God-fearing and pure. They will 
learn to lead peaceful and pure lives, 


11. Role of student unions. The experience has shown that 
student unions are repugnant to the academic atmosphere of edu- 
cational institutions and destructive of their liberal corporate life. 
This is the reason that even Shri C.D. Deshmukh expresses the view 
that student unions should be dissolved in their present form. 


12. Role of persons managing-educationa] institutions. Student 
discontent and its development into the dangerous forms of indisci- 
pline is often due to the absence of Teasonably minimum facilities 
in most educational institutions. There is Overcrowding in schools ; 
buildings are insufficient, and badly equipped. There has been a 
mushroom growth of institutions without even the Provision of bare 
necessities. 

Low quality teachers are a common feature in most schools. 
Schools are generally under-staffed. The number of students in 


4. G.D. Sondhi—A Plan for Youth Welfare, p. 2. 
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the schools is unwieldy. Every management is interested to admit 
more students so that its income from fees may go up. Educational 
institutions have become business centres. All these have led to 
indiscipline among the students. 

It is necessary that sufficient funds are available for starting 
an educational institution. For the good of the cause of education, 
managements should confine themselves to purely administrative 
matter and leave all academic affairs to principals and teachers. 


18.13. Handling Problems of Individual Indiscipline 


There are all sorts of anti-social acts committed by children. 
Students have been found guilty of a number of offences such as 
truancy, stealing, cheating in tests and examinations, disobedience 
and rudeness, damage to school property, sex offences. 

It is presumptuous to assume that there are answers to all 
such school problems. But the school has a big responsibility 
towards all these offenders—it cannot sweep this social crisis under 
the rug. It must understand the problems and attempt to deal 
with them within the limitations of its facilities since its basic 
mission is to provide education for all its students. 


Each case of indiscipline deserves to be treated on its own 
merits. A few typical cases of misbehaviour in the school are 


treated below :— 


Truancy. A child is said to be truant if he is a wander- 
ing maniac and if he avoids school. Truancy is a disturbing symptom. 
Its causes are many. It may be due to rivalry between siblings 
or some physical defect. It may be due to poor scholastic achieve- 
ment or fear of the teacher. The school failure is highly correlated 
with the incidence of delinquency. The mentally dull child finding 
school work beyond his power of assimilation, cuts classes, runs 
away from the school. Inconsistent handling of the child, alterna- 
ting between strict control or too much leniency, would thwart the 
psychological needs of security and affection. This can also result 


in truancy» 


Punishment will not serve the purpose here. The conditions 
responsible for truancy must be eliminated. 


Stealing. Behind every act of stealing, there is gener. 7 
some unfulfilled need of the individual. A child who wens mally 
be studied carefully, his home and school environments must be 
studied. Some constructive solution must be found. 


Cheating in tests and examinations. The faulty System of 
tests and examinations gives rise to cheating. Pupils, being afraid 
of odious comparison_or being degraded in the eyes of their pee 
resort to cheating. Therefore emphasis on tests and examinati a 
should be reduced. Vigilance and good supervision should ons 
Jong way in checking the incidence of this offence, Ween 
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individual has actually been caught using foul means, he should 
be dealt with against his entire background. 


Disobedience and rudeness. It may be an expression of 
rebellion against unreasonable attitude or demands of authority. 
The child may be feeling insecure and affection-starved. Punish- 
ments generally confirm the offender as that may give him false 
satisfaction of being a hero or martyr. This is substantially true, 
if the teacher is considered to be unfair. Such a behaviour should 
serve as an eye-opener to the adults to change their methods of 
dealing with the children because most of the time adults are at 
fault. 


Damage to school property. Sometimes students do a lot of 
damage to school property—break window panes, chairs, tables, 
desks, laboratory equipment, etc. They write on the walls. They 
try to wreak vengeance on the school authorities for imaginary or 
genuine grievances suffered by them. Certain harsh measures might 
succeed in getting the immediately desired result of conformity. 
But frequently the tension takes some form of expressions. For 
dealing with such problems a sentiment must be developed in the 
pupils that the school is their own and that they should treat the 
school and everything with proper care. 


Sex offences. These are of quite a serious nature. They 
need very careful and skilful handling. Minor cases may be helped 
through proper sex education and sympathetic treatment. Serious 
cases may call for expert psychological or psychiatric treatment. 
The principal should try to get qualified assistance. Provision 
of rigorous athletic programme, and other inter-sex activities can 
help a lot in properly channelising the libido of the child. 


The principal should not lose his head ; he should not be 
swayed by orthodox sentimentalism. He should tackle such cases 
through an objective and scientific , approach. He should be 
conversant with the need of adolescence. He should be humane and 
intelligent in his approach. In such cases, commonsense should 
be his watchword, sympathy his guiding star—understanding his 
aim, and encouragement his method. The individual, who has 
been led astray due to certain psychological and social reasons 
has to be brought on socially approved lines. The individual whose 
potentialities have been developed to wrong channels, is in need of 
more help than others. More than anything else he needs security. 
Let him be given love, recognition and the joy of success. Only a 
constructive, creative and positive approach can cut at the root of 
individual indiscipline. 

An analysis of the causes of indiscipline made by Indian Educatiora! 
Commission 

The Commission enumerated a number of causes for these 
ugly expressions of uncivilised behaviour e.g. 

(a) uncertain future facing educated youngmen leading to 4 
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sense of a frustration which breads irresponsibility, the mechanical 
and unsatisfactory nature of many curricular programmes ; 


(b) the totally inadequate facilities for teaching and learning 
in the large bulk of institutions ; 


(c) the poor student-teacher contact ; 


(d) the inefficiency and lack of scholarship on the part of 
many teachers and their failures to interest themselves in the 
students’ problems ; 


(e) the absence of imagination and tact combined with firm- 
ness on the part of heads of institution ; 


(f) the prevalence of what has come to be known as teacher 
politics ; 

(g) the attempt by political parties to interfere in their work ; 
and by no means the least ; 

(A) the impact of the conditions of public life in the country, 
the falling standards of discipline among the adults and their 
weakening civic consciousness and integrity. 


Remedies suggested by Indian Education Commission 


The Commission felt that urgent steps were needed to curb 
the recent trends of indiscipline and unrest, and emphasised that 
the responsibility is not unilateral but multilateral—devolving on 
parents, teachers, educational authorities, State Governments and 
political parties, all together. These educational institutions can 


take two major steps : 

(a) remove the educational deficiencies that contribute to it ; 
and 

(b) set up an adequate consultative and administrative machi- 
nery to prevent the occurrence of such incidents. 


The Commission emphasised time and again throughout the 
Report that standards in institutions at all stages of education, 
including colleges and universities should be improved and a better 
standard of student services should be provided. The Commission 
also recommended the appointment of joint committees of teachers 
and students, establishment of Central Committees under the 
chairmanship of the Vice-Chancellor or principal consisting of 
students and teachers, and where advisable with the Academic 
Council and the Court. This can generate a spirit of comradeship 
between teachers and students and will help in the solution of so 


many problems. 


Problems and Assignments 


1. What do you understand by True discipline and Social 
discipline ? How cana teacher promote good discipline amongst 


pupils ? 
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2. What is creative discipline ? What steps will you take to 
achieve it in your school ? 

3. “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” Does this dictum 
hold good in maintaining good discipline ? If not, suggest a better 
alternative. 


4. “Good discipline is self-discipline.” — Discuss. 


5. “Remove hope and fear and there is the end of discipline.” 
De you agree ? Say how proper discipline can be maintained in a 
schoo]. 


6. “A government could do everything with bayonets except 
sit on them.” Tallerand. What steps will you take to introduce 
democratic atmosphere in a school ? 

7. Concept of discipline ina modern school based on new 
moral and social values is entirely different from that of traditional 
schools. Give your own views about the nature of discipline which 
you would like to be practiced ina modern school and state how 
you would plan to achieve it. 


8. Discuss the case for and against corporal punishment. 
9. What are the causes of present day student indiscipline ? 
Suggest remedies. 


10. ‘“Indiscipline amongst students is a malady which can be 
cured by teachers alone.” Discuss the statement with reference to 
the role of the teacher in maintaining discipline in school. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOL 


What is meant by student government 2—Specific objectives of 
student participation—Scope of student government—Forms of 
Student government—Some Cautions—Council Activities and 
Projects—Advantages of student government—Highlights—Problems 
and Assignments—Select References. 


The association of students in the management of the school 
ds one of the positive disciplinary devices is gaining wide popularity 
in democratic countries. It is argued that so far as practicable 
the students should be allowed to participate in their own control. 
It is being realised that if a disciplinary programme is to be 
suctessful, it must have the support of the majority of students. 
Latest slogan in education is—to obtain discipline, give freedom. 


What is Meant by Student Government ? 


By Student Government in schools is meant participation of 
pupils in matters concerning organisation, administration, functions 
and control through delegation of powers and responsibilities to the 
student body. 

In a democratic country, the one of the very important 
function of the schools is to give training to the future citizens 
through subjects, opportunities, settings and activities that will 
fit them for successful adult life. The school has to provide 
practice to the children in the democratic mode of life. It has 
to enable the pupils to become ‘fit to live’ as well as “fit to live 
with others”. Such type of morality grows, like flesh and blood 
by what it feeds on ; therefore the only substantial method of 
cultivating desirable qualities is a regime of activities which give 
repeated exercise of virtue we desire to develop. 


19.1. Specific Objectives of Student Participation 


For the successful working of student government in any parti- 
cular school, it is necessary that the principal as well as the 
teachers should have a clear picture of the objectives that the school 
has.in adopting this system. = 

In a democracy, good citizenship is the major objective of 
education. Good citizenship: is composed of elements which must 
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be produced and articulated. Among the most important of 
these are : 

(1) A knowledge of the theory of democracy ; 

(2) Sentiments of law and order ; 

(3) Intelligent respect for authority ; 

(4) Increasing self-direction and self-dependence ; 

(5) Prudent leadership and intelligent followership ; 

(6) Co-operation ; 

(7) Morale. 


(1) A Knowledge of the Theory of Democracy. The student, 
through the practice of democratic procedures—as participating in 
an election campaign, evaluating the qualification of candidate, 
voting, representing a group, discussing proposed policies, serving 
on committees, discharging assigned responsibilities will learn ima 
practical and first hand way the theory of democracy. Important 
knowledge of democracy can be made meaningful and colourful and 
vital through the student council. Most of the time the information 
regarding democracy is left academic and bookish because it 
concerns the interest and activities of adulthood. If pupils are to 
be informed about the democratic procedures they have to be 
“taught” in ‘their own way’ not in an “adult way”. Student 
participation is thus absolutely essential for imparting knowledge of 
the theory of demorarcy. 


(2) Sentiment of Law and Order. For obtaining effective 
discipline in a school, it is extremely important that sentiments of 
law and order are developed among the students. Students should 
be helped to set the goal of efficient self-discipline and make serious 
attempts to, achieve it. Student participation without student self- 
discipline is impossible. The students have a clear conception of 
the laws needed, they help to set them and because they have had a 
voice in making them, they are vitally interested in seeing them 
observed. 


The promotion of good order in the assembly and at gates, 
safety on the playground and about the school, as well as promo- 
tion of neatness and the proper use of school materials and equip- 
ment, to mention a few possibilities, all represent fields of council 
activity in which thoughtful respect for law and order can be 
functionally developed. 


(3) Intelligent Respect for Authority. One itions 
for the successful working of a democracy is iateligent teny, 
Citizens should not be just blind followers. So js the case with 
democracy ina school. When, for example, a student finds assem- 
blies, programmes become more interesting, recreation schedules 
become better organised, and financing becomes more successful 
through the efforts of his elected representatives in the central 
organisation, he can not only understand and appreciate the part 
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played by the council, but can also get a thrill from helping to elect 
it and to support its policies. Because he recognized himself as a 
part of the school’s democracy instead of an isolated individual, his 
obedience to the rules of his governing body, even in those matters 
in which he may personally disagree will tend to be all the more 
complete, because he appreciates the necessity for such rules for the 
good of the school as a whole. It would not be too much to expect 
that because of this direct and personal interest, his own observance 
will be pretty sincere and conscious. This is really the most intelli- 
gent respect for authority. 

(4) Increasing Self-direction and Self-dependence. For equip- 
ping the children for adult life, child’s training is insufficient. It is 
necessary that the training for effective social living is imparted. 
This training for effective social living may come very naturally and 
easily through a miniature society in which the student learns the 
pertinent knowledges, accepts the worthy ideas and actually practises 
the habits necessary for successful membership. Through student 
participation, the student becomes increasingly self-directive, in the 
matter of individual interests and abilities. One student has an 
interest and some native ability in originating, another in executing, 
and in expressing, another in evaluating and the discovery and 
development of these potentialities are basic responsibilities of 
successful student co-operation because successful student co-opera- 
tion depends upon them. 


(5) Prudent Leadership and Intelligent Followership. Successful 
democracy depends upon skilled leadership, and this in turn, must 
Test upon intelligent followership. Intelligent leadership and follower- 
ship, like all other characteristics of good citizenship, must be deve- 
loped ; they do not spring unprompted into being. Because the 
school enrolls all the children of all the people, it is only logical that 
it should accept a considerable share of this responsibility. The 


- Various subjects of the curriculum help to provide the bases of 


Khowledge and ideals to some extent but in the general area of 


democratic participation little is scheduled or accomplished through 
this curriculum. 


„The actual participation of students in school administration 
provides natural settings for training in both leadership and follower- 
ship. For instance, an elected leader who is autocratic in his 
methods, arbitrary in his decision, careless in his commitments and 
erratic in his judgments will soon discover that hé must improve 
or he will be replaced, and the follower whose class activity or 
school suffers from his vote or his ineffectual attempts to allow good 
leadership will soon recognise that the fault is his own. Thus in 
both cases, it is almost inevitable that the student shall Tecognise 
the disastrous consequences of his unwise or careless efforts. He 
will learn valuable lessons to do something about it. 


(6) Co-operation. This is another important element of demo- 
cratic living which must be developed, because although in man’s 
original nature there is a desire to associate with others, and share 
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in their activities, there are no fully developed skills which result in 
effective co-operation. What is co-operation ? Co-operation means 
combined efforts for the common good. The co-operative work 
will usually benefit from the united effort, but for the moment at 
least the immediate objective is a benefit for the group. 


Now the question arises: Is the student taught co-operation 
through his academic courses? Hardly. In fact, co-operation in 
Mathematics, Humanities, Sciences and other subjects is usually 
frowned upon, the emphasis being, ‘‘get it yourself”. Even in those 
subjects in which co-operation is talked about and the ideals set, 
such as Social Studies, very few are the opportunities in which actual 
practice is possible. It is obvious that as at present organised, the 
curriculum offers very few opportunities for the functional teaching 
co-operation. 


Through the student-council organisation which represents all 
the co-curricular activities, there are hundreds of opportunities, 
large and small, for the practice of this important element of good 
citizenship. Student-student relations, student-teacher relations, 
teacher-teacher relations and teacher-administrator relations should 
improve. All work together for the common good—the students 
furnishing the drive, the student contacts, and the execution, the 


teacher providing the experience, the administrative contacts, and the 
judgment. 


(7) Morale. Morale is essential to any kind of organised 
effort. An army without morale would be little better than an un- 
organised mob, anda school in which each teacher and student 
bustles around to his individual classes with little or no interest in 
his institution as a whole, not feeling himself as a vital part of the 
school, would not be a school worthy of the name. It would be as 
colourless as a factory in which the employees were war prisoners.+ 


Two elements are basic to morale, somethin to 
or loyal to, and a feeling of personal responsibility, ira aoa gee 
therefore, to develop and co-ordinate opportunities for many diffe- 
rent kinds of participation in project meant for the common good as 
thrift in the use of materials and equipment, courtesy to visitors 
friendly aid to new students, keeping the school plant neat and clean. 
These activities originated and promoted for the school as a whole 
represent a morale-developing setting, 

Student participation, properly or; 
the best of the opportunities for develo 


; 4 + Ceveloping the ele i 
Students will realise that certain things ought net to" Skee 


School will thus become a motivated and 
democracy, one which represents stud i 
all students, and a plan which mor 


cracy- 
k 1. Harry C. Mckown : The Student Council, p, 44, 
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19.2. Scope of Student Government 


The extent to which student participation in administration 
may be introduced in a particular school, depends upon the local 
circumstances and the amount of training individual pupils have 
received in leadership. It is not possible to switch over to a full- 
fledged student government system overnight. To be a success, it 
might take five to six years to establish completely. The growth 
is to be processed. It should start with small beginnings i.e. care 
of the notice board, study hall, school property etc. Later on com- 
mittees of students may be formed for the efficient working of the 
whole system. The scope of student government may be expanded 
on the basis of experience. Recognition of responsibility and preser- 
vation of authority rested in the teacher, should never be lost sight 
of by the pupils. The teacher should be a guide and counsellor rather 
than a task master. 


The plan of student participation must not be a sort of eye- 
wash to make pupils think that they are being consulted. In the 
words of H.G. Stead: “It is useless to institute self-government 
in name only i.e. to call self-government a system whereby the 
head teacher impresses his or her views upon the teachers and 
they accept them and impress them on the pupils. Nor is it of any 
value to have a system of ‘self-government’ with a master or 
mistress always just round the corner to exercise authority.” 
W.M. Ryburn also sounds the same note of warning. He says: 
“Where responsibility is handed over, it should be really handed 
over.” The children will not be taken in long by it if it is unreal. 
Pupil organisation should not be hedged about with many restric- 
tions. 


If student-government is to be successful, teachers have to 
be prepared to help as much as they can. It is the spirit in which 
this help is given that makes the difference. When the youngsters 
have made a mistake, the teacher must be careful not to be 
irritating with, “I told you so”. He can let them understand that 
no one’s judgment is infallible and that the important thing is 
to learn from one’s errors and rectify them as best as one can. If 
the consequences are too burdensome for a youngster, the teacher 
can, after a time, help him out. But the student should experience 
enough discomfort or disappointment to learn that human beings 
must live with the unhappy results of faulty decisions. And when 
a youngster makes a disciplined decision, one entailing self-control, 
hardwork or the postponement of immediate pleasure, he deserves 
to know that the teacher is proud of him. Success is often a more 
powerful teacher than failure. 

A note of warning ! The purpose of a school student council 
or any other form of self-government is not to make the problem 
of discipline easier. The teacher can, by no means, transfer 
Tesponsibility for the conduct of pupils to the shoulders of any 
other person. The introduction of student-government means hard- 
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work, constant vigilance and occasional discouragements. Teachers 
must be prepared to tolerate the crudities, uncertainties and 
perversities of the youth and sympathise and bear with them in 
their struggles to attain self-control and group mastery. Under- 
standing, sympathy, kindly inspiration and constant counsel must 
be supplied unobtrusively to keep pupil sentiment up to the level 
of effective action. No student-government scheme will work itself 
without helpful guidance, supervision and encouragement from 
the teachers. 

That is the reason why the personality of the teacher who is 
associated with student government to guide and watch its function- 
ing, matters a lot. This person must be chosen with great care. 
“He must be a leader, a teacher, a counsellor, a friend. The best 
educational and professional preparation, a pleasing personality, 
sympathy, unbounded enthusiasm, ability, vision, a sound knowledge 
of psychology and a keen appreciation of human nature are Tequire- 
ments for this position.” 


19.3. Forms of Student-Government 


As some form of Student Council organisation is required for 
He operation of student government, it is necessary to know the 
orms of student-government which can be introduced in the 
secondary schools. 


For small schools, the most suitable organization seems to be 
of the class monifors or officers, whether nominated or elected— 
to form a single simple committee. As a general rule, the principle 
of election is preferable to the principle of nomination, although 
for special reasons and under certain circumstances, nomination 

be resorted 
may be resorted to. 

In larger schools, any one of a numb 
tion may be attempted. 

(a) The simplest form is the one in which the School Council 
consists of the members of the grade councils. 

(b) A popular form of Oran a 

the organisation of the nationa government. i 

(c) A variation of the forn of national govern era ative 

rove useful. Here there will be three counci e Rar ee? 
S judicial and the third executive, som 


ordinate their efforts. an imitation of Municipal 
(d) Some schools may attempt 20 ommissioners and heads 


ı with Municipal tion, finance and so on. 
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not just a part of it. The practice of electing the council from only 
the topmost class is not desirable. 

(2) The average student should feel that he is represented. 
Council membership based on academic distinction fails to give this 
feeling. 

(3) Both the student body and the teaching staff should be 
represented. The presence of teachers on council has the value of 
giving the students the moral support that they need in making 
decisions. 

(4) The council should not be too large. An unwieldy 
council can often be a hindrance to the expeditious transaction of 
business. 


Certain principles regarding the powers of a student need also 
be considered. 


Firstly, the council should have definite powers as well as 
responsibility. _ It is very necessary for the students to know exactly 
what their powers and responsibilities are lest they should overstep 
their limits. 


Secondly, it is imperative that the head of the school should 
have the power of veto, as it is the head who is Officially charged 
with the responsibility for the administration of the school. This 
fact should be clearly understood by the student body. 


Some cautions 


For the successful working of student-government in schools 
some cautions need to be guarded against : 


(1) Student government in schools should not be given any 
political colouring. Use of the labels of the major political parties 
in the National Parliament can encourage outside influences to 
come in. This, as discussed in earlier pages, can be a cause of 
indiscipline. So even if the party system is favoured, the parties: 
can be given non-political names. Citizenship training does. not: 
necessarily require the creation of school parliaments on a political 
basis. The emphasis in student government should be on the 
development of civic and social attitudes ; knowledge of the actual 
machinery of government can be imparted in the class-room through 
civics. 

(2) The objectives must be clearly and specifically defined : For 
example, if the parliamentary system of student government is 
adopted, is the objective confined to giving students an idea of the 
Indian Constitution and of the political parties, or it is wide enough 
to include a training in effective citizenship also ? 

(3) There should be a real demand from the students fora stu- 
dent council. There is no point in imposing student government 
from above, if the students are not quite prepared for it. 


(4) Student participation in school administration and school 
control should be introduced in gradual stages. Any form of govern- 
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ment and administration is a difficult social activity, and student 
government is particularly difficult because of the immaturity of the 
students. Teachers should be there to act as advisers to student 
Councils and student committees. 


Council Activities and Projects 


“A student council without a schedule of suitable projects is 
as worthless as a car without gasoline, and a council with a schedule 
of unsuitable activities is as useless as a car with the wrong kind of 
fuel.” The activities and projects in which students can participate 
must be clear—the only points to be remembered are : 


(1) activities should be interesting and desirable ; 
(2) activities should enlarge the students’ horizon ; 


(3) activities should develop responsibility and help to 
develop co-operation ; 

(4) activities should promote a worthy school citizenship. 

Thus one of the important parts of the councils’ responsibility 
will be the selection of an activity or project. Now we proceed 
with the different types of activities and projects which could be 
possibly tried with effect. This list is by no means an exhaustive 
one. The resourcefulness of teacher and the particular needs of the 
school will determine the selection of the activity. The Student 
Council can take up a number of service activities : 


Service 


Welcome new students, teachers and visitors, assume care of 
property of absentees, promote assistance for needy students, assist 
in community drives and campaigns, etc. 


Public Functions. Assume and supervise general and special 
assembly programmes; promote music productions, concerts, 
contests ; organise patriotic programmes and celebrations ; sponsor 
exhibitions ; organise and conduct Flag Day, Children’s Day ete. ; 
promote school-community day, picnics etc. 

Drives and Campaigns. Safety First ; Better Health ; Punctua- 
lity ; Better Speech ; Good Sportsmanship ; Pictures for School ; 
School Beautification etc. 


Care of School and Personal Property. Organise and conduct 
lost and found department ; promote care of desks, walls, school 
equipment, grounds ; promote care of personal property, clothing, 
materials equipment ; cncourage respect for all public property ; 


promote proper care and use of bicycles ; develop publicity— 
bulletin board, posters, cartoons, articles, etc. 


Education. Trips and Tours ; School Citizenship ; Parlia- 
mentary Law ; School Orientation ; What other schools are doing 
etc, 


2. Harry C. McKown : The Students Council » p. 189. 
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_ School Equipment. Museum equipment and exhibits ; athletic 
equipment and material ; stage curtains and equipment ; magazines, 
books, papers, pictures etc. for library. 


Courtesy and Conduct. Make and enforce general rules 
and regulations; encourage good behaviour about the school ; 
promote proper behaviour at assembly and public events ; 
Encourage good conduct before and after school; establish and 
supervise a student court; develop appropriate assembly pro- 
grammes etc. 


School Publications. Newspaper; school magazine ; school 
history ; school reports ; bulletins and notices, etc. 


Special Days. Birthdays of national heroes; festivals etc. 
parents’ day ; New Year’s Day. 


Finance. Organise and adopt a financial system; develop 
budget for the entire extra-curricular programmes ; develop and 
supervise money raising plans; issue activity, membership and 
admittance tickets, etc. 


School Gardening and Landscaping. Organise and supervise 
a campus beautification project ; beautify class-rooms with flowers 
and plants ; hold exhibits of flowers and vegetables, organising 
competitions in fruit, vegetables and flower growing etc. 


National Emergency. Collection of funds and articles for the 
welfare of the Jawans ; promotion of relief drives; organising of 
cultural programmes in aid of defence ; providing music and enter- 
tainment for the Jawans etc. 


19.4. Advantages of Student Government 


1. Training in co-operation. It gives training in co-operation. 
Self-government is a way of organising the community life of the 
the school so that pupils themselves can take maximum possible 
shares in all matters pertaining to the life of school. Pupils can 
be helped to shoulder responsibility and to learn essential lessons 
necessary for successful living. It is a practical way of teaching 
‘civics’ which includes much more than discipline. 


2. Training in right selection. Pupils learn in a practical 
way the grievous and harmful results of electing wrong persons to 
fill positions of authority. 

3. Sense of responsibility. It stimulates a sense of individual 
and group moral responsibility. Under autocratic method of 
discipline, the teacher must hold himself accountable for all 
infractions of the established rules of order. Students feel free 
to violate any phase of purely school decorum, if they can escape 
punishment. Such an attitude tends to encourage dependence upon 
compulsion for right action both within and outside school. It is 
the attitude of the subject rather than that of the citizen, and cannot 
provide training for later assumption of democratic responsi- 
bilities. Neither does it cultivate sense of individual moral 
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accountability. Only by practice does one learn self-control for 
civic welfare. 


4. Development of initiative, judgment „and leadership. It 
develops initiative judgment and leadership. These qualities 
must be developed through experience. Teaching instruction may 
give training in abstract processes or illuminate particular problems 
but’ it cannot inspire ingenuity in meeting social situations or 
give practice in personality leadership. On the other hand, 
student control of co-curricular activities do give democratic expe- 
rience. Jt will carry over into life activities. But it should not lower 
school behaviour. 


5. Training in organisation. It gives practice in administering 
social machinery. Public meetings must be held, committee work 
must be done, elections must be managed, leaders must be chosen 
and policies must be obtained. Ability to discuss issues intelligently 
to control parliamentary procedure, to lead or to follow as the 
occasion demands and to take victory without unwanted pride and 
defeat without sulking, are qualities that do not come without effort. 
The student body should be used as a laboratory for training in 
democratic practices. 


6, Improved order. It takes care of petty misdemeanours and 
reveals moral delinquencies, the teachers might not otherwise 
discover. In this way, it improves order in the assembly, the study 
rooms and about the building and grounds. 


7. Improved student-staff relations. The duty of constantly 
watching for infractions of order is exacting and make the teachers 
less-fitted to win the pupils’ goodwill and esteem. The students’ 
attitude of suspicion is removed. No individual likes to be 
“spied upon” but in case of teaching, policing, nevertheless, is at 
times necessary. The necessity of co-operation tends to develop 
mutual respect between teacher and pupils and convinces the pupil 
that the teacher is a safe-adviser rather than a mere task-master. 
The teacher thus freed from the petty worries of routine, has more 


time for stimulating and inspiring and more vitality for good 
teaching. 


8. Cultivates school spirit. Real Student government is the 
flowering of a school spirit which takes years to grow. Pupils begin 
to love the school. They begin to sacrifice self-interests and interests 
of the group for the whole student body. 


9. Value of discipline felt. Pupil learn to see the reason 
for rules and for obedience ; and asa result, that obedience is far 
more real than when orders trickle down from above. A formal 
rigid discipline, which conditions children to the “military” type 
of discipline is replaced by self-discipline which is rational and self- 
imposed. 

10. Trial and error. 
through which life teaches 
better that these experiments 


Trial and error is the instrumeut 
us its most important lessons. At is 
of trial and error should occur in a 
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sphere where error may not result in grave danger to society. Early 
experiences with small features and mistakes may save them from 
big ones with deeply injurious long range effects. If they are to 
know that actions have consequences, they must make choice and 
accept the bitter or sweet results. It will train them in the art of 
citizenship and self-governance so that in later life they may avoid 
mistakes. 


11. Benefits to the school. So many benefits can accrue to 
the school through student-government. In the first place, it 
enables the school to mobilise all its forces for a comprehensive 
programme of activities. It enlists the co-operation of both 
students and teachers much more effectively than would be possible 
if the programme were to be operated entirely ‘from above’. Second- 
ly, student government makes possible a better articulation and 
conduct of co-curricular activities. It makes it easier to relate such 
activities not only to the actual needs and interest of students but 
also to one another. Thirdly, it provides better opportunities for 
teachers to gauge the special abilities of their pupils than is afforded 
by the curricular programme of the school. Finally, student 
government goes a long way in smoothening the administration of 
the school, as the responsibility for organising activities and for 
maintaining discipline, is in actuality, shared by students and 
teachers, even though the ultimate and official responsibility in these 
matters lie with the principal. 


To conclude we can say student government builds up the 
morale of the students. They develop the loyalty and a sense of 
responsibility towards the school. They see a purpose and plan 
in school life...... they learn to face difficulties and to love work for 
its own sake......school becomes a practice school of democracy, a 
a laboratory of citizenship. 

5. Objections and their answers. It is objected that the power 
is conferred upon students without adequate preparations. 


Secondly, pupils, when given authority will act unwisely and 
their actions will lead to personal spite and dictatorial methods. 


Highlights 


1. The purpose of discipline is to create proper conditions 
for all and smoothen the educational, process. It is a process of 
training. 

2. The old types of discipline was based on fear ; it believed 
in temporary and immediate results; it was superimposed, it was 
negative, prescriptive and destructive. New discipline emphasizes 
freedom, self-development through self-discipline and _self-guidance. 
Its bases are understanding and practice of the ideals of democratic 
citizenship. 

3. The sole object of discipline is to secure social order for 
achieving certain purposes. 
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4. There are certain basic principles of good discipline :— 

(1) Disciplinary policies should be in harmony with total 
goals of education ; 

(2) Administrative procedures for discipline should be 
positive ; 

(3) It must be based on and controlled by love and not by 
fear ; 

(4) True discipline is that where conformity comes through 
loyalty to a principle, the general welfare of all and not 
of a person ; 

(5) Attack on discipline should be indirect rather than direct; 

(6) The child must be given the feeling of security ; 

(7) Discipline cannot be a uniform standardized thing to be 
administered impartially ; 

(8) Pupils’ co-operation must be obtained ; 

(9) Policies should be primarily preventive, secondarily 
corrective and never retributive. 

5. Techniques of discipline—rewards and punishments. Types 
of rewards—material, non-material. Types of punishments—keeping 
the children out of the class, detention, fines, suspension, forced 
withdrawal from school, corporal punishment. 

6. For obtaining good class-room discipline—be familar 
with curriculum, plan the lesson well, conduct the lesson well. know 
each pupil by name, do not get nervous, be a good disciplinarian 
and the pupils should know it, handle class-room discipline problems 
yourself, utilize seating arrangement as a preventive measure, work 
with the child’s uniqueness, establish habits of independent study. 

7. For ensuring good discipline in a school, effective team 
work, good school traditions, well-planned school work, unified 
discipline policy, a suitable programme of co-curricular activities, 
well-conducted school assemblies, personal contact, good school 
and sufficient library and specialized rooms can prove useful. 


8. Two types of indiscipline—individual and group —latter 
dangerous. Causes—- 


(1) Student unrest a part ofsthe wider unrest of in contem- 
porary world ; 


(2) The system-and policies of education are defective ; 
(3y' Examinations ; 

(4) Loss of leadership of the teachers ; 

(5) Lack of teacher-parent co-operation ; 

(6) Role of political parties and professional politicians : 
(7) Wrong values given to certain things ; 

(8) Spirit of youth ; 
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(9) Dearth of leisure time activities ; 
(10) Neglect of religion; 
(11) Role of student unions ; 


(12) Role of the persons managing educational institutions— 
problem needs to be tackled on all fronts, by one and all. 


Highlights 

1. There are certain specific objectives for the introduciion 
of student-government in schools : 

(a) A knowledge of the theory of democracy ; 

(b) Sentiments of love and order ; 

(c) Intelligent respect for authority ; 

(d) Increasing self-direction and self dependence ; 

(e) Prudent leadership and intelligent followership ; 

(f) Co-operation ; 

(g) Development of morale. 

2. The extent to which student participation may be introduc- 
ed in a particular school depends upon the local circumstances 
and the amount of training individual pupils have received in leader- 
ship. 

3. The student government can take many forms : 

(1) School council consisting of members of the grade 

councils ; 

(2) Organisation on the lines of national government s 

(3) Three councils— legislative, judicial and executive—with 

some machinery to co-ordinate their efforts ; 

(4) Municipal organisation. 

Whatever the form, the council should be well-constituted and 
powers and responsibilities should be defined. 

4. Student government is useful in so many ways. It gives 
valuable training in co-operation and right selection, or helps in the 
improvement of student-staff relations and cultivates school spirit. 


Problems and Assiguments 


1. “The introduction of student government means hard work, 
constant vigilance and occasional discouragement. Teachers must 
be prepared to tolerate the crudities, uncertainties and perversities 
of the youth”. Discuss. 


2. Discuss the arguements in favour and against the intro- 
duction of student government in schools. 


3. The practice of holding general elections for the present 
day disturbances by the students”. Comment 
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4. Describe and explain the type of organisation which can 
satisfy the demands of both freedom and discipline in a school. What 
part does the teacher play in such organisation ? 


5. Explain the term ‘student self-government’. Explain how 
can it work successfully for the High/Higher secondary schools 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


School as an Agency of Education—School Home Partnership—Why 
teacher-parent co-operation ? Areas where parental co-operation , is 
needed—Values of home School Co-operation—School’s partnership 
with the community—Why the teacher should study the community ? 
—Utilizing the community as a part of the curriculum—Utilising 
Community leadership as advisory of the school programme—Leader- 
ship in community change—School as a community centre— 
co-ordinating community forces for action—Measures for winning 
community support—The Highlights—Problems and assignments— 
Select references, 


“School community co-operation is really something more basic than 
the parent teacher or student community relationship. The objectives and 
purposes of the school, its methods of teaching, the shape of its curriculum, 
the techniques of teaching and discipline are all ultimately desired from the 
community in which it functions. If there is no living, dynamic relationship 
between the two, education will be anaemic, unreal, unable to make any 
abiding impact on the mind and character of children. As social purposes 
change, as the techniques of production develop, „as knowledge advances, as 
the meaning of culture deepens the life of community is powerfully influenced 
by all these factors. If the school is not able to keep pace with these changes 
and adjust its programmes to them, it becomes an out-dated, backward- 
looking agency, an institution only interested in the teaching of certain 
prescribed courses and text-books which may no longer matter in any 
-significant sense for the contemporary world.” 

K. G. Sayidain 


20.1. School as an Agency of Education 


Education is a life-long process that begins at the cradle and 
ends at the grave. There are a number of educative agencies—the 
home, the school, the neighbour-hood, the community and the state 
which affect the educative process. The school is specially charged 
with the responsibility of providing the scheme of education. For the 
proper discharge of this ‘special responsibility’ assigned to the 
school, it is obligatory for all agencies affecting child growth and 
development, to join hands, have a common outlook and design 
a comprehensive programme for the physical, mental, moral, 
emotional, social and spiritual growth of children. We are living 
in a dynamic society. This dynamic culture must be reflected 
in the school programmes. This will be possible only if there 
is an effective co-ordination among various agencies affecting the 


aa 
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20.2. School-Home Partnership 
(1) Why Teacher-Parent Co-operation ? 


It is almost a truism to say that unless the parents of 70 
million students who are attending various types of educational 
instituticns, and about two millions teachers who are staffing the 
the different types of educational institutions, are brought together 
and enter into an intimate dialogue, no educational endeavour will 
succeed. 


(a) For complete education of the child 


| They say that a pupil gets a fourth of education from his 
teacher, another fourth by his own efforts and the rest from his 
parents. If the teacher alone makes his contribution and the 
parents do not play their part, the education will be incomplete. 
The relations of a teacher and a parent with a child and their 
views about him are obviously different. For the teacher, a 
child is one of a large number of students in his class. To the 
parents, however, the child is part of their own self and their 
future hope. The estimates of a child's ability, faults and beha- 
viour by teachers and parents often differ widely. It is only 
when the two come together and there is a perfect understanding 
between the parents and the teachers that the educational deve- 
lopment of the child can be understood in the correct perspective. 
Parent-teacher co-operation is thus based on a bilateral under- 
standing of a triangular relationship. The parties concerned are 
the parent, the teacher and the child. The understanding is to 
centre round the growing personality of the child. A wise parent 
and a wiser teacher should try to understand each other’s efforts, 
so that the child’s education may form an organic whole, The 
teacher on his side should understand how immensely his own 
immediate aims are furthered by the whole-hearted sympathy of 
parents ; the parents on their side should try to understand the 
limitations of the school. Chronologically and psychologically 
home starts the child off into life and its experiences. ` Jt is / original 
and basic source of informal and incidental learning which sub- 
sequently limit and slant the individual’s content, quality and rate 
of progress on_ different chosen fronts. (In well-adjusted familics, 
a child easily finds opportunities for full expression of his talents 
and development of his personality, but when family life is not 
harmonious it has unhealthy effect on his development. The 
results of several studies have indicated that the progress of a child 
in the school is more closely co-related with factors in the home 
environment than with his intelligence. (Parents in fact, are not 
only the first companions but also the first teachers of the children. 
The success of any educational programme stipulates healthy home 
influence in the early life of the student. The whole of the educa- 
tional effort will be sect at naught, if the Parents pollute the carly 

` springs of life. 


LS ae 
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(b) For the improvement of education 


| (2) Parental co-operation in the educational efforts is a valuable 
force in education. In the words of Bray : “It is hardly Possible to 
Overestimate the value of strong, sympathetic link between the 
home and the school.” Promotion of talent and quality is one of 
the main goals of any system of education. In order to develop 
fully the gifts or talents a child has, it is necessary not only to have 
a closer understanding of the child himself but also of his home. 
Without such understanding a great deal of effort in schoo] may 
be just wasted. A clever child may often not do well in school 
because of unhealthy and unwholesome home influences and 
surroundings. _ If the educational authorities are Vigilant and have 
good contacts with the home, they would easily understand the 
various handicaps of a child who is lagging behind in the. class and 
apply corrective measures well in time. j 


(c) For making homes helpful in the education 


(3) Parents can make their homes good nurseries instead of 
burial grounds for the noble sentiments inspired within the precincts 
of the class room and the spirit of humanity and brotherhood cultivated 
in the school playgrounds. (Parents should take a constructive 
interest in the education oftheir children. Indifference of parents 
towards the education of the children is a danger signal, because 
when the children see the indifferent attitude of their parents towards 
their education, towards their institutions and towards their teachers 
they cease to give importance to anything concerning education. 
Consequently, they become indisciplined.. It is essential that 
guardians take proper interest in their wards. 


(d) For the achievement of goals of education 


(4) The principal and the staff can get the co-operation of 
parents by keeping them informed regarding the aims of the school 
the curriculum, methods of discipline, quality of teaching, administra. 
tive devices, and nature of the school plant and the needs of the school 
for improvement and development, For the preparation of institutional 
plans, their help and co-operation can be sought. The school can 
meet high standards usually associated with good homes. The 
school machinery may be geared entirely to the needs of the various 
age-groups of the students. The school can be a home away from 
home——a place where the sentimental love of the mother is supple- 
mented by the thinking love of the teacher. A very happy stage 
in the education of the child will be reached when the teacher 
becomes the only true parent of the child and the parent the only 
true teacher of his children. 


For successful education, parents must take Positive steps to 
learn about the school and what it is trying to do for their children : 
in return the school must take into account how the child lives at 
home. At all stages, parents and teachers should help to make 
children confident and secure. 
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(2) Area where parental co-operation is needed 


The school needs parental co-operation in several fields : 
(i) Home work, 
(ii) Medical welfare, 
(iii) Lunch programme, 
(iv) Disciplinary problems, 
(v) Sex education, 
(ri) Moral and religious education, 
(vii) Curricular and co-curricular programmes, 
(viii) School's improvement projects, 
(ix) School’s developmental projects. 


(3) Goals of Home-School Relations 
Home-school relations have two broad goals : 


(i) To bring about a better understanding between teachers 
and parents, of what children are alike. 


(ii) To bring about a better understanding between teachers 
of good education. 


(4) Values vf Home-School Co-operation 

When the above goals are achieved, youngsters gain in two 
ways : 

(ii) They have a richer, fuller, more nourishing life in school 
and out, than would otherwise be open to them. 


(iii) They get more consistent guidance in school and out ; 
they stand a better chance of living up to the peak of their powers. 


c G) Measures for Securing Co-operation 


/ (i) Teacher's visits to the homes of the children. If the teacher 
regards the parents of his pupils as friends and partners, frequent 
conferences to foster such relationships will be necessary. There 1$ 
no better way to set about it than by making visits to the homes: 
These may be either social or professional, but they should aly 
be friendly. Many teachers visit the homes of their children On Y 
when some child is in trouble or there is a problem to disen 
Consequently, home visits for both parents and teachers ace the 
associated with unpleasant incidents. It should be aes. 
teacher, visited parents “only when relationships Wet h “tation 
Children or parents should arrange these visits by a casta ayitations 
to call or to attend some social occasion ; but ifisuch reall and 
are not forthcoming, the teacher should ask if he mê ade as the 
make an appointment for the visit. Visits should be nade a 
need for them arises, but they should be unhurried ' an Teachers ong 
time, if possible, when both parents are presen > nent. 
parents are to be mutually interested in child develop 
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(ii) Parent’s visits to the school : If visiting the home of a child 
is good for the teacher, visiting the school should be good for the 
parents. Many schools fix regular visiting days. Some plan is 
better than none. But the practice is questionable because it fails 
to accomplish the purpose for which it is instituted. The primary 
purpose of the visitation of school by parents is that they may, in 
general, become acquainted with the educational goals of the school 
and specifically with their application to their own children. This 
purpose is almost impossible of accomplishment for individual 
parents when the schoo! is crowded with visitors. A better plan 
is to encourage parents to visits, une by one or in couples, to observe 
the normal, everyday work of the school and to remain there as long 
as they wish. Such visits should be unhurried. 


(iii) Participation by parents in the educational process of the 
school : One of the interesting developments in modern education is 
the practice of having parents’ participation in the life of the school. 
Traditionally, the role of the parents was to observe the work of 
the schoo! under carefully controlled conditions. The modern 
teacher, on the other hand, welcomes all the help that a parent is 
willing and able to give. When the children are studying a topic 
favourite with the community, a specialist should be invited to act 
as a resource person on that subject. 


(iv) Participation of Teachers in Parents’ Groups: Whereas 
individual work with parents is essential for the welfare of children, 
group work with parents is also valuable. These groups may take 
many forms. Some teachers prefer what they call ‘Mothers Clubs’ 
the nature of which is indicated by the name. A group of mothers 
having a common interest in children easily finds topics for group 
discussions.. Such a club has its advantages. But if the educa- 
tional process is a co-operative affair, fathers also must participate 
in it. Mothers Clubs tend to exclude this important member of the 
educational partnership. Both father and mother must be invited 
to such clubs. 


(v) Interest Groups : When the community is large enough to 
afford it, the sponsoring of interest groups is an effective way to 
work constructively with parents. These groups offer a wide variety 
of possibilities. Some schools sponsor nutrition groups, photo- 
graphy clubs for adults as well as for children, Teading circles, first- 
aid and home-nursing classes, etc. These interest groups offer not 
only to parents the opportunity to acquire new skills but also to the 
teacher the chance to know the parents of his children. 


(vi) Personal Notes to Parents: At regular intervals during 
the school year, teacher may send personal notes to all parents.. 
The notes should give a review or a bird’s eye view of the school 
programme and the experiences the children are having. It may 
suggest the areas in which the parents can assist the teacher. This 
method of keeping in touch with parents is highly recommended. 
These notes may be sent along with the report cards at the close of 
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the first and third quarters, and whenever the occasion warrants 
such a note. 


(vii) Reporting to the Parents: The teacher has full responsi- 
bility for the day time care of children approximately for nine Or 
ten months out of each year. Important and significant experiences 
take place during this time. Parents ought to ~be informed about 
them quantitatively and qualitatively. School Reports should not 
only report child-progress but also assist in establishing cordial 
parent-teacher relationships. 


Reports that are sent to the parents regarding the progress of 
their ward after terminal and annual examinations should be 
elaborate showing the marks he secured in several subjects, his 
average daily conduct and perseverance, his achievement Or other- 
wise in co-curricular work, his general attitude, co-operative spirit 
or otherwise and the teacher’s own opinion, if any, about his 
problems. The communication should be a two-way affair. The 
parents should be required to write back to the teacher about child’s 
peculiar problems in studies at home, his attitude to the other 
members of the family, his attitude towards school, the way in 
which he stands his leisure, and his hobbies. The school should 
then try to plan a programme for each individual child. It is 
expected that if this programme is adhered to, the best qualities in 
the child will be educed. 


But the teachcrs should resist any unreasonable parental 
requests to give preferential treatment to their wards. Parents ex- 
aggerate the abilities or difficulties of their children. Teachers 
should take a balanced view and act accordingly. 

Moreover, the School Report should contribute directly to 
upil growth. If the reporting system does not meet these three 
requirements, 1t needs overhauling. On the whole, there are four 
commonly used methods of reporting to parents. 


(i) The Report Card. 

(ii) The personal and informal letter. 

(iii) The evaluation of progress by the pupil with comments 
by the teacher and parents. 

(iv) Teacher-Parent Conferences. 


(i) The Report Card: A good Report Card should (a) place 
equal emphasis on the mental, social and physical development 
ate b) eliminate comparison of the individual pupil with 
of children ( i F vidi 
seyement cf other pupils in the class, (c) indicate the aims 
school and the general objectives of education, (d) report 
> f pupils in relation to the specific aim of each 
t, (e) diagnose the pupil’s difficulties and also make sugges- 
for improvement, (f) provide for self-analysis, (g) consists 
rsonalized message to pupil and parent, (h) indicate the 
5 r pil’s present status in terms of requirement for 
relation © | (j) provide supplementary notice to parents of failing 
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or unsatisfactory work, ( j) be attractive in composition, appearance 
of printing and quality of paper. 

(ii) Personal and informal letter: Many modern teachers are 
employing the use of personal letter as a substitute for the tradi- 
tional monthly Report Card. This type of report has obvious 
advantages, provided it meets certain desirable criteria. One of 
the purposes of the report to parents is the establishment of happy 
relationship with the teacher. Consequently, the letter should be 
cordial, friendly, informal and informing. It should reveal the 
interest of the teacher in, and his knowledge of, each individual 
child. It should also suggest how the school and the home can 
co-operate in the promotion of the child’s development. The 
letters should be in a language that parents can understand. 


(iii) Letters to parents written by pupils: The letters by 
pupils can supplement other report forms and sometimes substitute 
them. Children’s letters, without the proper guidance of the teacher, 
will become meaningless. It is wise to use this record once or twice 
a year to supplement the usual reports adopted and used by the 
school. A pupil can write on (a) What is the state of the unit of 
work current at the time of the report? (b) What type of boy 
or girl am I? (c) What kind of work do Ido? (d) My comments 
(e) Teacher’s comment. 


(iv) Parent-teacher conferences: Teachers should keep a 
cumulative folder for each individual pupil. Its contents can be 
used for pupil guidance. If progress reports of children are made 
to parents through conferences, many of the evils of the traditional 
report cards can be eliminated. The conferences should be informal, 
friendly and cordial in nature. They should be held under condi- 
tions that are not hurried or strainéd. Both parents should parti- 
cipate inthem. At itsclose, the teacher should prepare a written 
statement of what took place. Relevant portions of the statement 
should be copied in the child’s record folder. Each conference should 
be carefully planned and fixed according to parents’ convenience. 


(6) Parent-Teacher Associations 


The chief instrument of bringing the school and the commu- 
nity in vital rapport with each other is the formation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. In meeting and talking with the parents, the 
teachers may learn many things that will help them to understand 
the student coming from that home. They may learn the economic 
condition of the home, the religious tendencies, and such facts con- 
cerning the home life of the students as possibilities of study at 
home, necessity for the student to work in the evenings to help sup- 
port the family and opportunities for play and recreational activities. 
In return, the parents may see the necessity of prompt and Tegular 
attendance at school. They may acquire an understanding of the 
objectives of class-room instruction that will fit them to help and 
encourage the students. Itis useful to the teacher. The knowledge 
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that the work of a teacher is being appreciated by the parents of the 
children in his charge, gives him much solace and comfort and ins- 
pires him towards better and greater efforts. Thus parent-teacher 
associations may serve as important two-way channels of communi- 
cations between school and community. 


In progressive countries, this media of public relations has 
been fairly successful and they are proving a potent force in solving 
the problems and in furthering the interests of the school. In our 
couutry, the effectiveness of P.T.A.’s has been doubted and it has 
been held that whenever they have been started they have not met 
with an encouraging response. There appears to be lack of faith in 
both the partners—teachers and parents. Some positive steps should 
be taken by the teachers to make the parents feel that the school 
belongs to them. The opinion of the parents should be welcomed 
and implemented within the resources of the school. The parents 
should have the feeling that they have their voice in the running of 
the school. Teachers should encourage wide participation on the 
part of the parents in the school activities on the level of responsi- 
bility. Let them share the school problems, and they will certainly 
start caring for them. 


20.3. School’s Partnership with the Community 


The school’s relationship to the home and to the community 
can be compared to two concentric circles—the first and the smaller 
circle is the home ; the second and the larger circle is the community. 
One of the major tasks before the school today is to establish a two- 
way traffic between the school and the community. We can never 
shut out a school from the life of a community. School’s report 
with life outside the school is a must for good education otherwise 
education will be anaemic, unreal, unable to make any abiding im- 
pact on the mind and character of children. As social purposes 
change; as the techniques of production develop, as knowledge ad- 
vances, as the meaning of culture deepens, the life of the community 
is powerfully influenced by all these factors. If the school is not 
able to keep pace with these changes and does not adjust its pro- 
grammes to them, it becomes an outdated, backward looking agency. 
In the present set up, the school cannot be an island in the midst of 
the community. It has to be a ‘watch tower’ not an ‘ivory tower’. 
The school must enrich the community and the community must 
support the school. Let us build up bridges between the two so 
ar the two-way traffic is not only possible but pleasant and useful 


The latest slogan in education in all the progressive countries 
is “Let us study the community, use the community, serve the com- 
munity and involve the community in the educational process.” Let 
educational reform start with the relinking of the school to life and 
the restoring of the intimate relationship between them. 


No one can deny that the immediate community is a wonder- 
ful curriculum laboratory which can provide extremely dynamic; 
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interesting and real life opportunities for learning. Every community 
has, in its historical records, the stories of people and resources 
woven into the pattern of our national development. Basic social 
processes and problems operate in every community and can there 
be observed in action, as well as worked with for or against. Govern- 
ment can be understood in local, state and regional terms through 
people who are familiar to studerts. Social problems become con- 
crete as we investigate them in our own communities. Thus the 
community provides concrete data on cultural, industrial, political 
and geographic facts and relationships. These data are tangible, 
seeable and describable. This is the reason that the school should 
take itself to the community, regard it as a laboratory, discover its 
resources, understand its culture, appreciate its problems and also 
suggest solutions to these problems. It should open doors for 
experience through the use of resource people, field trips, community 
surveys, service projects, etc. It is not enough for a child to have 
the knowledge about the factories, the farms, social agencies and 
museums, council sessions and union meetings—he must have the 
“acquaintance with” all these. 


(A) Why the Teacher should Study the Community ? 


We can list the following reasons why the teacher needs to 
study the community. 


(1) To understand the backgrounds of the pupils who come to 
the school and help them according to their needs. 


(2) To utilize the community as a resource for the school 
curriculum, 

(3) To utilize community leadership as a help in the develop- 
ment of the school’s programme. 

(4) To provide leadership by the school for community better- 
ment and for the adult education of the out of school population. 


(1) Studying the Community in order to understand the back- 
grounds of the pupils :—The schcol has control over the “education” 
of the child for only a small part of his working hours—8 months a 
year, five days a week and six hours a day. During two months of 
vocation the school’s influence over the child is practically nil. If 
the faculty of a school is to know and understand adequately their 
pupils, it needs to know the nature of the community from which 
the child comes, because this determines very largely the kind of 
a child he is. The teachers also need to know the educational influ- 
ences which are operating simultaneously with the work of the school 
to enable him to develop in school educational experiences in consi- 
deration of and sometimes starting with those experiences the child 
has had elsewhere. 

To approach two sets of students in the same class level in the 
same course with exactly the same teaching methods is to overlook 
what is known about the psychology of the learning process and 
about individual differences. It is inappropriate to use the same 
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curriculum content for persons of widely differing socio-economic 
levels and varying amounts of experience outside of their own com- 
munity. The attitude, desires and general value systems of the 
people of a given community are important in working with the 
motivation of the child in his school work. In some communities, 
: the children are strongly motivated towards school achievement. In 
éther communities, the child feels that school achievement makes 
very little differences in his life. A teacher who ignores the kinds 
ef backgrounds from which his pupils come may find himself comp- 
letely Jacking in understanding of them. He may erroneously 
gonsider that they also come from the same type of background and 
ihave, in general, the same attitudes and other characteristics. Fre- 


quently, he assumes that they are all similar to those persons coming 
from his own background. 


Teachers who are interested in making a study of the commu- 
nity may study the same under the following heads : 
(a) The people 
(i) Racial and national backgrounds 
(ii) Birth rate i 
(iii) Size of community 
(iv) Social structure 
(v) Pressure groups 
(b) Homes 
(i) Physical condition 
(ii) Ownership 
(iii) Intra-family relationships 
(c) (i) Business and professional opportunities 
(ii) Basic industries 
(iii) Character of occupation 
(iv) Job opportunities 
(v) Wages and salaries 
(d) Geographical and Historical backgrounds 
(i) Lecation of community 
(ii) Local history 
(e) Government 
(i) Political organisation 
(ii) Services 
(iii) Protection 
(f) Health 
(i) Hospital and medical facilities 
(ii) Public health conditions 
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(iii) Mental health 
(g) Recreational facilities and needs 
(i) Adequacy of facilities 
(ii) Relationship to youth problems 
(iii) Relationship to homes 
(h) Welfare needs 
(i) Agencies and provisions 
(ii) Attitudes 
(iii) Types needed 
(i) Religious agencies 
(i) Activities 
(ii) Religious leader interest in sociological and economic 
problems 
(iii) Co-operation 
(j) Community Organizations 
(i) Religious organisations—satsangs, etc. 
(ii) Professional associations such as organization of 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, nurses and enginecrs, 
(iii) Civil groups such as Rotary’s Association and political 
parties. 


(iv) Cultural groups such as clubs for the promotion of 
enjoyment of art, music, drama, literature, etc. 


(v) Welfare and charitable organizations, etc. etc. 


(2) Utilizing the community as a part of the curriculum. One 
of the important principles of teaching is to make learning 
experiences as concrete and realistic as possible. It is often possible 
to utilize things found in a community as a basis for learning. 
Museums, educational institutions, historic sites, places of geogra- 
phical and scientific interests and other places, can help the boys 
and girls understand better something already included in the 
curriculum. Citizens in the community often can be brought irto 
the schools as resource persons in order to entich the explanations 
of the particular topic or idea. 

(3) Utilizing community leadership for advice to the school 
programme. Often, there are persons in the community who can 
be of great help in formulating proposals with respect to school 
policy within the broad framework of that already drawn by the 
department. A word of caution here ! The school should remain 
to be a true representative of the community and must not become 
atool in the hands of some groups to utilize education for their 


own ends. A 
(4) Providing leadership in community change. The schools 
educational obligations are not limited exclusively, to boys and 
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girls of school age. Many times there are educational, cultural 
and social needs of adults which can be met by the school better 
than by other agencies. The schools can take up some service 
projects e.g. social service among the backward population of the 
town such as cleanliness, antimosquito campaigns, attending on 
the sick. School labour service may be organised on_ special 
occasions such as Republic Day, Independence Day, Gandhi Jayanti 
and Gandhiji’s Death Anniversary, etc. Activities like planting 
of trees, road repairs and erection of platforms, cleaning of lanes, 
digging of manure pits, making of drains may also prove useful. 
Beautification of village through planting of trees, laying out of 
avenues, cleating up of public places like streets, temples, drains, 


etc., can help in bringing about an effective community change.- 


Such community service projects lift education from the dull routine 
of leading each generation in the footsteps of its predecessor, to 
earnest yet joyous adventures in co-operative welfare. They help 
in raising the status of the pupils as they become participators in 
programmes of community development. 


(B) School as a Community Centre 


The modern approach to school-community relations is to 
regard the school as the ‘capital’ of the community. With tons 
of money invested in school buildings and equipments, it is not 
enough to restrict its use to a few hours each day, five anda 
half days a week, for only a few months in the year. It is, indeed 
unjust to keep the buildings open for only a thousand or at the 
most twelve hundred hours a year for that is the exact situation. 
Most of the schools have been built, equipped, maintained and 
financed by the public. Admission is open to all, regardless of 
creed or political affiliation. Hence all should be able to meet on 
an equal footing in the school which would become a natural 
community centre. Failure to use the school plant as a social 
centre is poor economics as well as bad educational philosophy. 
It has now been recognised in our country that the starting point 
of education reform must be the relinking of the school to life 
and the restoring of the intimate relationship between them. 
School today must be a community centre—the ‘capital’ of the 
community. “It is to be an idealized epitome of life, reflecting 
within it the elements of all the major activities that make up the 
work of society. The idea of. making the community the best of 
the school and the school the best of the community, represents a 
fruitful and essential extension of accepted educational thinking 
and practice. If we want to nourish and invigorate democracy, 
community study and service through school education must be 
Mace cssential. This movement is the most significant single 
development of its kind in our generation and it seems destined to 
grow greatly with sound experimentation at all school levels, in all 


se ng fields, with all types of students and in all community 
eas—local, regional, national and international. 
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20.4. How to Make the School a Community Centre ? 


The following steps are recommended for making the school 
a community centre : 

(i) Plan the programme of the school with reference to the 
needs of its community and its pupils. “The basic responsibility 
of any school”, says the Secondary Education Commission on 
Teacher Education, “is two-fold : partly to the society that supports 
it, a society whose needs and demands reflect basic ideals, past 
experiences and immediate and prospective circumstances, and 


partly tothe children and young people it serves.” It may sound 
ible in India, since the curricula of secondary 


practically impossi 
schools are prescribed by the State Department of Education and 
the schools cannot attempt beyond the rigid limits. It may be 
remarked here that curriculum should be such as is “capable of 
adaptation to local needs and situations.” Craft is one of the 
compulsory subjects in the middle school. So a school should 
select a local craft. Similarly, the courses of study of a vocational 
school, should suit its peculiar geographical setting. 

Community resources can go a long way in vitalizing class- 
room instruction. The teacher can transform academic symbols 
into realities, by connecting them with conditions in the community 
about which the child is gaining first-hand knowledge from day to 
day. It would be tragic if a child in the third grade can point to 
ariveron the map and give a definition of the river in terms of 
his geography text-book, bur does not know that the stream flowing 
through his village is also the “river” described in his geography 
book. : 

Similarly, child has read a whole lesson on cotton and its 
various uses. He is asked to state where cotton comes from. Is 
it not deplorable if he replies that it comes from the backs of some 
animals like sheep ? It is the duty of the teacher to make his teach- 
ing as realistic as possible. He must make it clear, for example, 
that geography is nothing but a systematic account of the facts 
and phenomena of animal, plant and human life ; that composition 
is one of the ways of communicating experiences, ideas and feelings ; 
that Arithmetic is but’ an epitomized and symbolic representation 
of the business life or the farm which they can observe for them- 
selves outside the school. This method of presentation will preserve 
the unity and continuity of child’s experience and bring about an 
interplay of influences between the school and the outside world. 
This method will enrich the school educational programme by 
making it more concrete and vivid. The students will become 
automatically interested, more spontaneous. Out-of-school life 
of the child will benefit by the refining and enlarging influence of 
school ideas which will be carried over from the class-room to the 
child’s home life. Thus the child will find in the community an 
enlargement of the home, a play-field, and a summer club-room. 


Resources vary from community to community. The oppor- 
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tunities, which the teacher in an open rural area has, are only 
slightly related to those of a teacher in an urban area. But 
community study opportunities are available to every school and 
should be explored, especially those which lie within “walking 
distance”. Evidently, the local factory, retail shop, business office 
are real; school children can see them, hear them, ask questions 
about them and examine them minutely. If the teacher is resource- 
ful and the class enthusiastic and clever, there should be no difficulty 
in listing available resources for proper and detailed study. 


Field trips, community surveys and _ school camps should be 
organized for the purpose. 


Field trips may be undertaken for securing information, 
changing attitudes, awakening interests, developing appreciations, 
Promoting ideals, enjoying new experiences. They may be used 
to initiate a unit of study or serve! as its core or give it the finishing 
touch. They impart first-hand knowledge, confirm and supplement 
second-hand knowledge. They sharpen observation and evaluate 
principles. 

Community suryeys can provide excellent educational experiences 
to senior pupils. Surveys foster comprehensive understanding of 
community structure and processes in their everyday operation, 
interaction and complexity. They are extremely useful in stimula- 
ting depth of insight into vital community problems and trends as 
these have been influenced by past conditions and present develop- 
ments. They disclose problems which need solution. 


Sharing in community improvement programmes can prove useful 
for the pupils and the community. Involving individual activity of 
an’ integrated mental, physical, emotional, spiritual nature, service 
projects are of genuine educational value to the pupils and of signi- 
ficant social value to society. If there is a regular and intelligent 
scheme of social service by students at public functions, and the 
school can anyway assure the community of its spontaneous help in 
adverse times, the school will automatically attract notice and 
sympathy. 

Some other projects are, education weeks, clean-up weeks and 
youth weeks, projects in public safety, civic beauty, health, agricultural 
and industrial improvement, local history, Protection of resources. 
Teachers with foresight and patience can exploit projects for pro- 
viding functional, realistic and democratic education. 


School camping is also a very useful activity. It encourages 
direct learning experiences. It has potential life situations. It is 
conducive to teaching by doing, seeing, hearing, testing, smelling and 
feeling by the students. Teachers and other resource persons have to 
do the Icast talking. 

(ii) The school can serve as the centre of adult activities. The 
school can be made the centre of social education. Bulletin boards 
may be set up to display news and other useful information about 
‘the local community in particular and the country in general, The 
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school furniture-rooms, playgrounds, hall, gymnasium and audio- 
visual aids may be freely lent to the adult community for purposes 
of education and recreation. Books from the school library may 
be issued to the adults in the community. But if, for dearth of 
books, this facility cannot be extended, at least the use of library 
reading room must be allowed. ` 


Several adult organisations, such as literary societies and co- 
operative societies, may be allowed to hold their committee meetings 
in the class-rooms. They may be invited to use the school hall for 
lectures, radio talks, and such religious discourses, as will not 
produce any adverse effects. 


School can work on all days of the year and thus provide part- 
time courses to meet the needs of many older children who leave the 
school to earn a livelihood or to assist their parents in making both 
ends meet. 

The teachers should be available for talks and discussions on 
various aspects of life. Schools can arrange various programmes— 
musical, dramatic and cultural, and those relating to national and 
international affairs. The members of the community may be 
cordially invited to attend and even participate in them. 


The school as a community centre should take steps to educate 
its members. It should organise classes in agriculture, domestic 
science, music, handicrafts and literature. 


The school should not only be a mirror of the society but also its 
critic. Jt should, therefore, launch campaigns against social evils such 
as drinking, gambling, borrowing, etc. The times call for measures to 
revitalise the community and to improve the school simultaneously. 


The idea of making the community the best of the school and 
the school the best of the community represents a fruitful and 
essential extension of accepted educational thinking and practice. 
If it is wanted to foster democracy, community study and service 
through the school, education must be made compulsory. The 
school must be made the social, intellectual and cultural nerve 
centre of the community. It must become the educational dispensary 
of its community. School community relations will have to be made 
practical. Here is a challenge to the principal ! 


(C) Co-ordinating Community forces for Action 


For properly co-ordinating different community forces for 
action, two important tasks should be done :— 

The first is to definite the roles of school and community as 
precisely as possible. In meeting the needs of the school—in 
formulating educational policy, in, planning the curriculum, in 
developing the methodology of teaching, in financing public educa- 
tion—what functions belong to the community ? And similarly, in 
meeting the needs of the community, what exactly are the functions 
and capacities of the schools ? 
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The second is to define the respective responsibilities of the 
school and community for developing effective means of commu- 
nication. 

The policies, directions and goals of education should be set in 
consultation with the community. Methods of teaching are clearly 
in the professional domain, but the school owes an obligation to 
explain its methods to the community. 


To conclude about what the schools can teach effectively the 
following points must be first decided. Which activities are clearly 
within the special competence of the school, which activities must be 
shared with community organisations; and which activities are 
clearly outside the school’s domain ? 


Some components of the present day curriculum, such as 
home and family living, mental health, sex education, are clearly 
of special interest to various social agencies, public and private, 
where these agencies exist, there seems no reasons why the schools 
should assume primary responsibility. Instead, it would be far 
better for all concerned to work out a plan of shared responsibilities. 
In that case, the school should assume only those responsibilities 
which outside groups are not competent to handle. 


There seems to be a tendency among the people to expect the 
school to assume more and more responsibility for individual 
welfare of the child. There is no absolute limit as to how far it can 
go, but the schools should investigate to determine just what their 
Tole is. Perhaps the schools would be wise to be the mobilizers 
in this case, rather than the mobilized. The school must serve 
the community, but they should be discreet in what they assume 
and not get involved in functions that could be better handled 
elsewhere. Schools should complement and strengthen the family, not 
usurp its responsibilities. 

Again, the school curriculum is not the responsibility of the 
educators alone. It is the concern of the whole community. 
It is desirable to have a cross-sectional, fully representative com- 
mittee of an advisory nature to advise the educators on the problems 
of curriculum. 


(D) Measures for Winning Community Support 

ke its policy 
from which 
lop social 


There are various ways in which the school can ma! 
broad-based and steadily develop itself into a real centre 
will radiate different activities and ideas that will enve 
and community life. 


Here are recommended some measures that may be adopted 
by the principal to win the support of the parents and the comm- 
unity at large :-— 

© Maintaina warm, welcoming school atmosphere. Always 
be hospitable even to illiterate parents, however demanding they 
may be. If you want respect from the community, win its confidence, 
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conduct yourself in a way that will make you trustworthy. You 
cannot demand respect simply because you are a teacher. You 
must earn it as a friendly ““down to earth” human being who only 
happens to be a teacher. 


(ii) Begin with real immediate problems right at hand. For best 
results there will be problems which (1) are of actual or potential 
concern to both parents and children, (2) are not controversial in 
terms of objectives, however much disagreement there may be on 
methods, (3) can be solved, (4) require direct community participa- 
tion by children and adults, (5) in their solution use varied resources 
which are readily available. 


(iii) Get people working as teams—including, if possible, both 
children and adults on committees. In team work each individual 
shall accept responsibility for a part of the whole. Each may learn 
from the other how better to set up criteria, get facts, plan, execute 
and judge the project. Each canfind stimulus and encouragement 
in the progress of the whole as he identifies psychologically with the 
larger enterprise. Never fail to give the lay people all possible 
credit for successes achieved. Be sure to include some of the ‘‘power 
people” on strategic teams. 


(iv) “Plan big”, but in order to assure initial success “begin 
small” and then expand as rapidly as possible. No growing prog- 
ramme can stand long on any plateau. It is always necessary to go 
ahead, or interest will rapidly dwindle. Do not stop too long to 
admire your achievements ; instead move on to develop larger pro- 
jects and to involve more participators in them. Remember that it 
js not enough merely to get people interested and concerned ; they 
must also be moved to work actively in the project. Satisfying 
personal involvement is the key to developing interest and widening 
effort. 

(v) Arrange for appropriate self-appraisal by the group itself. 
When all sharing in diagnosing a Co-operative projects’ effectiveness, 
they can grow together in both—insight and interest. Continued 
effective action is not possible without some kind of “how are we 
doing ?” evaluation sessions at frequent intervals. 


(vi) As the programme expands, develop appropriate structure 
and organisation. Sometimes co-operative community projects fail 
because expanding programmes outgrow their structural supports. 
So, having begun informally, with a minimum of organisation, you 
should go on to develop careful plans to find recognised leadership. 


(vii) Responsibility for a community school does not lie solely 
with school people. Community education is a legitimate concern of 
everyone in the community. Teachers may often need to take the 
lead in promoting community co-operation of this kind, but the 
community school is by no means “‘their show”. Often school 
people do their best work when they follow community leadership. 

(viii) Teachers should not be disheartened if progress is slow. 
A real community school cannot be developed in three days or 30 
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days or even three years. There are long, hard traditions and much 


inertia to be overcome within school as well as in the community to 
achieve the end. 


(ix) The vital importance of the individual teacher should never 

be forgotten or ignored. No school, however, well-equipped, is ever 

‘better than its teachers. A child is better off in a one-room rural 
school under an intelligent, imaginative and dedicated teacher than 

in a multiroom city school, staffed by dull unimaginative and time 

serving bell-watchers. The community school idea is a recognised 


pattern for educational progress. Devoted educational leaders are 
needed to give the pattern a practical shape. 
Highlights 


1. For the proper education of the child various agencies— 


the school, home, neighbourhood, communities and society must 
collaborate. 


2. Parents should make their homes good nurseries for the 
noble sentiments inspired within the precincts of the class-room. 
Schools should become places where the children can get sentimental 
love of the mother in addition to the intellectual love of the teacher. 
Parental co-operation is needed in several fields—home-work, medi- 
cal welfare, lunch programme, disciplinary problems, sex educa- 
cation, religious educations, curricular and co-curricular activities. 


For securing parental co-operation, school can follow these 
measures : 


(i) Teacher’s visits to ‘he homes of the children ; 
(ii) Parents’ visits tc the school ; 
(iii) Participation by parents in the educational process of the 
school ; 
(iv) Participation of teachers in parents’ groups ; 
(v) Interest groups ; 
(vi) Personal notes to parents ; and 
(vii) Reporting to the parents ; 
3. Community can contribute to the education of the child 


in so many ways. It can become the curriculum laboratory. School, 
on the other hand, can become a good community centre. 


For winning community, the following suggestions can prove 
helpful :— 
(i) Be hospitable ; 
(ii) Begin with real immediate problems ; 
(iii) Get people working as teams ; 
(iy) Plan big ; begin small $ 
(v) Arrange for appropriate self appraisal ; 


(vi) As the programme expands, develop appropriate structure 
and organisation ; 
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(vii) Follow community leadership ; 
(viii) Don’t get disheartened at slow progress ; 


(ix) The vital importance of the individual teacher should 
never be forgotten ; 


4. The school is a social institution. Its function is to reduce 
the extremes of social oscillation, to stabilise the period of tran- 
sition. i 


Problems and Assignments 


1. In'what way in your opinion can the parents be associ 
i n ociat 
with the life of the school? Assess the educative value of on 
association. 
2. ‘Education will thrive if schools become homes an 
become schools.” (Vinoba Bhave) Comment. dhomes 
3. Discuss the measures of reform which can be intr 
in a school with the support of the community. oduced 


4. Discuss the relationship of a progressive school to the local 
community. How can a school function as an agency of community 
service ? 

5. As the head of a secondary school in a rural area what 
measures will you take to make your school a real community centre 
for the local population. 


6. Suggest measures for winning parental co-operation for 
school programmes. Aa 

7. Suggest the guidelines for winning community support. 

8. ‘The school teacher can best educate and influence the 
community by the work he does in or outside the school.’ Discuss 
and show what scope the school teacher in India has for educating 
or influencing the adults of his community. 

9. How can a high school be developed into a community 
school ? 

10. Explain the importance of good school-home-co i 

5 3 -commun 
relationships. What can the teacher do in this regard ? uy 

11. “The school cannot be an island in the midst of the 
community. It should be a ‘Watch Tower’ not an ‘Ivory Tower’ 
institution.” H.S. Lawrence. Comment. 

12. “The school must lead in co-ordinating community effort 
for better education and must practise and promote democracy.” 
Suggest ways how the school can play this role. 

13. What are the various ways in which the school can enlist 
the co-operation of the community in improving its work? Discuss 
it with special reference to the scheme of providing free and compul- 
sory elementary education at present in India. 

14, What in your opinions are the most significant conditions, 
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for ensuring harmonious school community relationship? As a 
teacher what would you do to foster the relationship ? 
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EVALUATING PUPIL PROGRESS 


What does evaluation mean in education ?—Evaluation device— 
Principles of good evaluation—Evaluating different facets of pupil 
growth—School records—Recommendations of Indian Educaticn 
Commission—Highlights—Problems and Assignments—Select 
References. 


21.1. What does Evaluation mean in Education ? 


Education is intended to bring about changes in knowing, 
feeling and action. Through the different subjects in the school 
curriculum, the child is supposed to develop increasingly more 
understanding, acquire more knowledge, develop varied skills 
and abilities, inbibe whole-some values, possess heaitl.y attitudes, 
develop broad and varied interests and achieve better adjustment. 
Evaluation is the latest medium evolved to assess, measure and 
appraise such growths, changes and developments. Not only does 
it measure change, it also judges the desirability and adequacy of 
those changes. It is an inclusive concept; it indicates all kinds 
of efforts and all kinds of means to ascertain the quality, value 
and effectiveness of the desired outcomes. 


Eyaluation involves three steps : 
(a) Identification and formulation of objectives ; 


(b) Their definition in terms of pupil behaviour—that js 
what changes do we expect in the child by each one of those 
objectives ; and 


(c) Construction of valid, reliable ənd practical instruments 
for observing the specific „phases of pupil behaviour such as 
knowledge, information, skills, attitudes, appreciations, personal 
social adaptability, interests and work habits. 

Thus evaluation is concerned with all the goals of an educa- 
tional programme, the degree of success in reaching the goals 
and suggestions for changes in the programme, so that the goals may 
be achieved more completely. Evaluation thus cannot be separated 
from the two fundamental aspects of the curriculum (i) Educational 
objectives and (ii) Learning experiences, Its greatest merit, perhaps, 
is that it brings about an internal relationship between the education 
trinity, namely objectives, learning experiences and evaluation 
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techniques in such a way that one influences and strengthens the 
other. 


21.2. Evaluative Devices 


To accomplish the total purpose of evaluation, teachers, 
administrators and counsellors can make use of the following 
devices : 

1. Tests 

(a) Achievement Test : 


(i) Informal teacher-made, oral, essay type, short answer 
type and objective tests. 


(ii) Standardised objective type tests 
(b) Psychological tests 
(i) Intelligence 
(ii) Interest 
(iii) Aptitude 
(iv) Personality. 
2. Observation 
3. Interviews 
4. Rating Scales 
5. Questionnaires, checklists, inventories 
6. Records and Reports 
(i) Diaries 
(ii) Anecdotal Records 
(iii) Cumulative Records 
7. Socio-metry 
8. Socio-drama 
9. Case studies and case conferences, 
0. Student projects 
(i) Note-books 
(ii) Assignments 
(iii) Auto-biographies. 
Selection of a technique or techniques of evaluation depends 
onthe nature of the objective to be appraised. Objectives such as 


$ a high degree of confidence ; hence 
a number of techniques such as inventories. checklists, rating scales, 
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interviews, observation, socio-metric devices, Tole-playing, anecdotal 
recording and reporting are used. We may at times adopt more than 
one technique simultaneously to assess pupil progress in relation 
to the rather intangible objectives. 


21.3. Functions of Evaluation 


What is an evaluation for? What is it supposed to do? 
The most obvious answer according to Troyer and Pace is that 
it is our means of measuring or evaluating the products of the 
educational system. We want to evaluate “because we are not 
now, never have been, and never will be satisfied with our efforts, 
and because by analysing them we hope to find ways of improving.” 
By knowing its strength and weaknesses, we are enabled to plan 
more intelligently for its improvement. By analysing our experi- 
ence, resources and programmes, we help to clarify them and bring 
our efforts more directly in line with our purposes. 


21.4. Principles of Good Evaluation 


There are certain principles which can help us in making a 
good programme of evaluation : 


(i) Evaluation must be done in terms of the Puposes of the 
programme—all of them. All outcomes—emotional, social, intellec- 
tual, and physical should be properly evaluated. 


(ii) Evaluation must be carried on as a continuing process. 
Effective evaluation is one which is going on all the time. This 
means that throughout the day, from day to day, from week to 
week, throughout the year, constant and continuous appraisal must 
be made, both by the teacher and the pupils. f 


(iii) Evaluation should be carried on as an integral part of 
instruction. lf evaluation is deferred until the unit is completed 
there is not much the teacher can do to bring about an improve- 
ment of learning. 

(iv) Evaluation should be viewed as a continuous process, 
definitely related to the total learning situation. We must consider 
the growth of the child as a whole individual and in his total 
environment. 

(v) Evaluation should be carried on as a co-operative process 
It is not a one-man or one-way job. It must be done in co-operation 
with other teachers—the children, parents, principals because 
all have a stake in the programme. The teachers and the pupils 
being the co-partners, share in the clarification of purposes and in 
the use of various techniques of evaluation. Parents should become 
involved in the discussion of goals—the clarification of goals in 
terms of the hopes they have for the children. Principals must co- 
operate in the programme in order to give it balanced direction 
and systematic consideration. Unless a programme is co-operatively 
planned and co-operatively operated, it will not yield maximum 
returns. 
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(vi) A variety of devices and techniques should be used to get a 
complete picture of progress tewards goals and purposes to be had. 
The evaluative instruments selected for use should be valid, reliable, 
objective, practical, useful, appropriate and descriptive. 


(vii) Information collected through various devices should be 
used to help the child. Let the mark obtained by particular pupil 
be compared with his previous marks, let the strong and weak 
points be discussed to effect improvement in the future. 


(viii) It cannot be denied that a pupil’s performance in tests 
is much influenced by factors other than study—by his health and 
physical growth, by his native intelligence and range of experience 
and by his social and economic background. Thus it becomes 
essential to bear in mind these background factors to evaluate 
Properly the achievement of a child. 


(xi) Evaluation should be sufficiently challenging and must 
encourage the pupil to put in his best efforts. Let evaluation 
techniques create interest and fun so that the pupil do the hardest 
things ina playful manner. Matching, completion and arrange- 
ment items can all be play and excitement for the pupils to test his 
memory. 


A Complete Programme of Evaluation 


A complete programme of evaluation will include the follow- 
ing steps :— 

1. Finding out the various objectives to be achieved through 
an educational activity. 


2. Defining the objectives in terms of the behaviour of the 
pupil i.e. what changes we want to introduce in the behaviour 
pattern of the pupils through the activity or course of studies. 

3. Identifying the situation which will provide the desired 
learning experiences to achieve the objectives. 

4. Choose the suitable evaluating device to evaluate the 
achievement in the light of objectives as well as the learning 
experience. 

5. Construct the test or plan the device. 

6. Administer the test and record the evidence. 

7. Interpret the evidence very cautiously. 


21.5. Evaluating Different Facets of Pupil Growth 


Internal Assessment 


It has been thought necessary that the work of assessment 
should be spread evenly over the academic year, and that 
some credit must be given for daily class work in all subjects, 
This practice will be conducive to efficiency both in teaching and 
learning. 
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Methods suggested by the I.E. Commission, 1964-66 to overcome the 
shortcomings of Internal Assessment 


The Commission suggested the following methods to overcome 
shortcomings of Internal Assessment. 


(i) The results of the internal assessment and external 
examination should not be combined because the purposes and 
techniques of the two evaluations are different and because the 
results of the internal assessment of the different institutions are 
not strictly comparable. The results of the external and internal 
assessment should therefore be shown separately in the certificate 
given at the end of the course. 


(ii) It should be an important point in the inspections of 
schools to review the internal assessment made to examine the 
correlation between the internal and external assessments. Persis- 
tence in over assessment should be regarded as a weakness in the 
school programmes. It should be taken due note of while classify- 
ing the schools and should also be related to grants-in-aid so that 
institutions which tend to over-stress their students persistently 
would stand to lose in status and finance. The grants-in-aid rules 
should also authorise the Education Departments to withdraw 
recognition for persistent irresponsible assessment. 


Evaluation of Physical Growth 


If development of physique is one of the most important 
objectives of education, evaluation of this development is a very 
important part of the programme. It is through the medical check 
ups that physical disabilities, which might be hampering the 
progress of the pupils in other areas can be diagnosed and remedial 
measures adopted. To check up physical growth— 

(i) a physical medical test of each pupil should be held every 
term and at least annually ; 

(ii) a record of the physical disabilities is maintai 
remedial measures adopted and progress observed : ane, 

(iii) a regular record of participation in games and athletics 
by each pupil is kept ; 

(iv) a rating scale of physical efficiency is used for each pupil ; 
and fa 

(v) student is guided in terms of his needs by an expert. 


Testing, Acquisition of Knowledge, Application of Knowledge, Critical 
Thinking, Comprehension and Expression 


Achievement Tests 


The formal and informal tests are most commonly used for 
assessment by teachers, administrators, and guidance counsellors. 
An achievement test which measures pupils’ learning ability may 
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be general and survey type or specific like diagnostic and prog- 
nostic tests. It may be for individual or group administration. 
The individual tests may also be a performance or non-verbal test. 
Generally, the tests used by teachers, are of the verbal group type. 


Oral Tests 


These tests can be used to evaluate pupil-abilities—such as 
power of oral expression, promptness in arguing, spontaneity of 
responses etc. Even objectives such as knowledge and application 
of knowledge can be covered by oral tests which will consume much 
time in such cases. 


This technique is quite valuable in case the questions are 
serially arranged to throw full light upon a particular unit of 
study. If the pupil gives an incomplete answer, that can be got 
completed by another question ; and thus instantaneous and at the 
spot correction is possible. 

This technique has certain drawbacks, some of which are :— 

(a) It cannot be used effectively with recessive children. 


(b) The questions asked often differ from individual to 
individual. 


(c) There is usually no record kept of pupil-responses ; hence 
the valuation is likely to be subjective. 


Paper and Pencil Tests 
(a) Essay Type Tests 


In this type, the examinees are called upon to write an essay 
on each of the four or five questions, set in the form of a printed 
paper or dictated to them by the teacher. These tests help in 
securing evidence on attitudes and controversial issues. They test 
the students’ abilities to interpret data; organise and summarise 
ideas ; apply principles ; describe events, persons and places ; think 
creatively and critically. Bean says, ‘Perhaps the most important 
reason for retaining essay items in appropriate setting or context, 
in school or in personnel examinations is that no substitute has 
been found that will evaluate the qualitative aspects of verbal 
expression of thought. To overlook the way in which a person 
communicates, or attempts to communicate ideas would result in 
a very incomplete education.” 


Shortcomings 


The essay type of test lacks most of the qualities of a good 
measuring instrument. The chief shortcomings are : 


(i) A test that is confined to a few questions can gauge but 
a few of the important areas in which pupils’ activities should be 
tested. Rusk produced evidence to show that the essay called 
forth less than half the knowledge the average pupil actually 
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possessed on the subjects, as determined by objective tests and 
required twice the time to do it.* 


(ii) The essay test includes many irrelevant factors, such as, 
the quality of the spelling. handwriting and language used as well 
as bluffing “The man who marks an examination paper in Geogra- 
phy is willy-nilly, marking English as well as Geography. He 
thinks that he is estimating the candidates’ knowledge in Geogra- 
phy, whereas he is all the while being unconsciously influenced by 
extraneous things such as hand-writing, neatness, spelling, grammar, 
correctness of the wording, the thousand and one things that go to 
make a series of written answers.”? For correcting such type of 
irrelevant factors, no corrective formulae exist. 


(iii) Accurate marking of essay is an eternal problem. Essays 
are both vague and dificult to score, and the standards are likely 
to deviate to the widest degree because the answers given by the 
examinees are of all degrees of correctness. An essay is an intricate 
mental product which can be analysed in a variety of ways and 
yet can never be analysed completely. Each examiner, consciously 
or unconsciouly, makes his own analysis, measures each element 
by his rods, weighs each factor in accordance with his own scale 
of values. The element of subjectivity plays such a cardinal role 
in the scoring procedure that teachers dare not see eye to eye with 
one another on a second series of values, assigned independently 
to the same papers. Sometimes, examiners have been found to 
reverse their judgment almost completely when asked to mark the 
same papers they had scored a year before. 


K.S. Acharlu conducted an investigation in which each one 
of the twenty seven examiners (who were all experienced and 
graduate teachers) valued twenty seven essays written by school final 
pupils. He discovered a wide disparity, so much so that in the 
case of one pupil four examiners failed him, twelve gave him just 
pass marks, eight put him in the second division, while three gave 
him first class marks.® 


(iv) Comparatively much time is spent on answering the essay 
type of paper and evaluating the answers. If the examiner wants 
to be fair to all the examinees in an essay type of paper, he must 
be armed with elaborate checklists and with every answer-paper, he 
must tick off the points in the list. This is impracticable. i 


The University Education Commission summarily expressed 
its verdict on the essay type of examination thus : “It has usually no 
clearly defined purpose ; it is, therefore, invalid. Its sampling is very 
arbitrary and limited, it is inadequate. Its socring is subjective and, 
therefore, not reliable.” 


1. Quoted by c. C. Ross, Mcasurement in To-days Schools, New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956, p. 193. 


2. P.B. Ballard, The New Ewuminer, University of London Press Ltd, 
1949, p. 354. 


3 See 10 p. 23, 
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_ it is thus a futile attempt to establish uniform standards of 
achievement for all teachers. The real remedy lies in supplemen- 
ting essay type tests with objective type tests. 


Objective Type Tests 


_A thorough and precise exploration of the mind of each 
particular child is the central purpose of objective type tests. 
Statistical methods have a cardinal role to play ; the chances of 
reckoning upon gross guess work are scrupulously set at naught. 


While the setter of essay type tests sets a small number of 
large questions, the objective test examiner sets‘a large number of 
small questions. It is quite evident that the new examiner atomises ` 
biş ts ; discarding the single bullet, he charges his gun with buck 
shot. 


Objective type tests are needed for several purposes, e.g., 
measurement of achievement, intelligence, prognosis, diagnoses, etc. 
To a certain extent, they are also of value for unravelling interests 
and aptitudes. 


Radha Krishanan Commission (1948) recommended that the 
Central Government should appoint a number of experts to offer 
valuable advice and direction in the matter of the designing, stan- 
dardization and developing of objective tests for the Higher Secon- 
dary classes. 


Advantages of Objective Tests 


1. Extensive Sampling. The objective type test by its nature 
samples so widely that the results obtained from its use closely 
approximate those that would be obtained if pupil performance in 
the subject in question, could be measured completely. The com- 
prehensiveness of the new test makes room for the inclusion of a 
wider range of questions. This eliminates the element of luck or 
chance. The phrases “chance good scores”, and “chance poor 
scores” are unheard of in the field of objective testing. 


Further, sample number of items provide the examiner with an 
opportunity to have them spread more evenly over the topics to be 
covered. The inclusion of a large number of items in the test tends 
to increase its reliability. It has been proved by many statistical 
studies that an increase in the number of items in a test is 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the reliability of the test 
as a whole. 


2. Objectivity of Scoring. The items are so framed that the 
answers are brief and usually admit of only one correct response. 
Subsequent scoring of a highly objective test by one person, or its 
scoring by different persons will result in practically no disagreement 
in the scores assigned. The award is sure to be the same, whosoever, 
the examiner may be. Such factors as personal likes or dislikes, 
moods of moment or widely varying standards of expectancy among 
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the examiners are put to an end. In short, the mode of marking at 
which the new examiner aims at, is out and out objective. 


3. Economy of time. The new type tests take less time. 
Since the responses are definite and brief, the examinees are in a 
position to answer a fair number of questions within a short interval. 
Examiners can also make available the scores of thousands of 
students within a couple of days with the aid of a scoring key or a 
scoring stencil. 


4. Elimination of Bluffing. Fluency of expression and mastery 
over the language are the two factors, commonly put to proof in 
essay type examinations. In essay type tests a fluent writer gains 
ascendancy over a slow writer and thus tends to score high. Further, 
an examinee, by the use of high sounding and bombastic words, is 
most likely to deceive the examiner into the false idea that his 
knowledge is very wide. There can be no such misunderstanding. 


Instead of probing the mind at a dozen points only objective 
tests do probe it at a hundred different points. It affords the 
candidate a greater feeling of satisfaction; a feeling that at any rate 
he or she has got his or her deserts, and that the examiner was vigilant 
enough to lay a finger on his or her strong and weak points. 


They do not lend themselves to cramming, skipping over» 
certain portions of the course of studies and the pouring out of 
mugged up information verbatim. Capacity to deliver dead” pro- 
ducts of past thinking are of no avail at an achievement test. 

The new type tests are a more efficient means of measuring 
educational outcomes, not only because of their objectivity, com- 


prehensiveness and ease of administration but also because of 
scientific methods that new movement has developed. 


The various commissions and committees appointed by Govern- 
ment of India fall in line with the view that objective type tests need 


be adopted without any loss of time to avoid further deterioration 
in our education. 


Limitations of Objective Type Tests 


Objective type tests are by no means a panacea for ills con- 
nected with education, though such a mistaken notion prevails in 
certain quarters. They represent one line of reform in the whole 
scheme of educational reconstruction. 

Dr. Salamat Ullah observes : ‘‘It is sheer naivety to think that 
the objective test by itself will lead to the educational salvation of 
our country. This can at best serve as a reliable means of evalua- 
tion and can in no way be the end. Any improvement in examina- 
tions cannot be effected unless the quality of education is 
improved.” 


Objective type tests lack many qualities and merits which 
essay tests have, Authorities in the field of mental measurement 
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today recognise that there are certain aspects of learning and think- 
ing that these tools do not measure adequately. 


(a) They fail to evaluate such intangible outcomes as students’ 
attitudes towards problems and subjects considered in the class, 
appreciations, interests and ideals, though from the educational 
point of view the evaluation of such a segment of behaviour is very 
important. 


(b) They touch but lightly upon reasoning, analysing and 
ability to express ideas in a coherent and organised way. In othe- 
words, they cannot, as the essay type examinations, evaluate the 
examinee’s general understanding of the subject nor his interpreta- 


tion of facts, his capacity for organising and formulating his 
knowledge nor his initiative and originality. 


Type of objective tests 


1. Completion. 


True-false—or Yes or No or Alternating Response. 
3. Multiple choice Test. 

4. Matching Test. 

5. Arrangement Test. 

6. Definitions Test. 

7. Relationship Test. 

8. Classification Test. 

9. Distinction Test. 

10. Recall or Questions and Answer Test. 


1. Completion Test. The objective in setting a completion test 
is to test pupils’ information on matters of general interest. Ques- 


tions involve only the filling in of a proper name, date or quality. 
It tests the recall. 


Examples 


(1) Under-line the most suitable one to complete the statement : 
(i) The chief food of Bengal is 
Wheat, maize, Tice, potato, sugar. 


(ii) Calcutta gets its sugar supply from Assam. The 
Sundarbans, U.P., Bengal, Bihar, Bangladesh. 
(2) Filleach of the blank spaces : 
(i) Aryans first of all settled in 


(fi) Government for the people, of the people, by the 
people is known as......... 
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Some of the pitfalls to be avoided in a completion test 


(1) Don’t have the blank at the beginning as in “...... is the 
President of India,” Encouraging the child to guess even before 
he knows the problem is not right on psychological considerations. 

(2) Another common fault is ambiguity present in the part 
the child is to complete e.g. 

“The President of the U.S.A...... There are many ways of 
completion here. As a result, reliability and validity are adversely 
affected. 

(3) Again, the teacher takes a sentence from a text-book and 
creates a blank by dropping off a word. Taken out of its context, 
a sentence has no spegific meaning. The other bad effect of this is 
that children are encouraged to memorise study material. 


(4) Leaving too many blanks results in a mutilated sentence. 
e.g. “The..... OANE is the......... of India. Here the possible 
alternatives increase by permutations and combinations. 


We should generally be sure that it is really important for the 
child to know or to learn what we have asked. 


2. True, False or Yes or No. In the test, a number of state- 
ments are given and the pupil is required to write T and F or Y and 
N against them. . 

(i) Origin of Buddhism is to be found in Hinduism. 

(ii) Only Buddhist kings preach the doctrine of non-violence. 
(iii) Dharamsala receives the heaviest rainfall in India. 
(iv) Christ was born before Buddha. 


(vy) The extent of Mauryan Empire was greater than the 
Gupta Empire. 

These tests are extremely poor testing devices, So it is advis- 
able to avoid them as far as possible. If some of these are to 
be used the teacher must be sure that he has made an absolutely 
false statement. 


One of the unfortunate effects of this type is that the best 
children in the group generally score low because they have a richer 
store of knowledge and experience and decision is proportionately 
more difficult for them than to the dullards. This type of test is 
also criticised under the plea that the idea of false things should not 
be given to the pupils because once the false notions are formed 
they remain stuck in the minds for a long time and it is very difficult 
to erase them. 


3. Multiple-choice Type. This is the best testing instrument 
for most objectives which can be measured with paper and pencil. 
It gives the highest amount of validity and reliability, is easy to score 
and yields results that are easy to analyse. In this test, importance 
is given to recognition of knowledge rather than recall. It is very use- 
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ful both in assessing the understanding of concepts and in testing 
their factual knowledge. 


Instruction :—Put a mark against the most suitable answers to 
the following questions : 


Example 
1. Inthe Aryan Society the place of woman was : 
(i) High. 
(ii) Low. 


(iii) Restricted. 
2. Who is the President of India ? 
(i) Stevenson. 
(ii) Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmad 
(iii) Dulles. 
(v) Eisenhower. 
3. Mahmood of Gazni invaded India because : 
(i) He wanted to get more wealth. 
(ii) He wanted to establish Muslim Rule. 


(iii) He wanted to defeat Hindu Rulers. 
4. Hiun Tsang was: 


(i) a Hindu who wrote on Kalidas. 

(ii) a Rajput who visited holy places. 

(iii) a Chinese who wrote on Harsha. 
5. What would you do to check spitting in the school 

compound : 

(i) Request the principal to issue notice to that effect. 
(ii) Boycott the spitters. 
(iii) Place spittoons. 
(iv) Mobilize opinion of the school students. 


Some hints on the construction of multiple choice items 


1. The number of choices must not be less than four. This will 
minimise guessing. More than five choices, however, will tax the 
child too much in reading. 


2. In one and the same test, non-parallel or non-homogene- 
ous opinions must not be given, as in the following : 
The American ambassador to India. 
(a) is named Bunker. 
(b) is elected by the people of U.S.A. 
(c) is appointed for 10 years. 
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3. The correct choices must occupy different asnwer positions 
in the different items. Each person is found to have a predilection 
for a certain position known as a favourite spot. 


4. Expression like “What do you think...... ” must not be 
used since these usher in the element of opinion which is not to 
be tested. 

5. The test must be as concise as possible. The item should 
not be weighted with unnecessary material. 


6. Be sure of the correct answer and be clear that there is no 


alternative answer. An item which has more than one correct answer 
is seriously defective. 


7. Right and wrong answers must be roughly of the same 
length ; otherwise the mere physical appearance of questions will 
afford clues to the child. 


4. Matching type. Two lists are given without any order or 
arrangement of their items. The pupils have to match items from 
one list with appropriate items of the other list. 


Examples 


Instruction :—In group I, is a list of some important projects 
for the people of India. In group II, is a list of some purposes that 
they serve. Connect each project with its exact purpose : 


I. Group I Group II 
(a) The Central Tractor (a) It is to serveas a pilot project in 
Organisation increasing food production and im- 


proving rural life in all respects. 
(b) The programme of (b) Itisto promote the speedy deve- 
Community Projects lopment of industries by giving 
financial assistance. 


(c) The Sindri Fertilizer (c) It is to meet the people’s need for 


Factory irrigation and electricity. 

(d) The Industrial Fin- (d) Itis to meet the people’s require- 
ance Corporation ment in chemical manures. 

(e) The Bhakra Nangal (e) It is to meet the need for expansion 
Project of railways. 

(f) The Chittaranjan (f) Itis to carry out reclamation opera- 
Locomotive Works tions. 


II. Here are some causes (Group A) and their possible effects 
(group B). Match them appropriately. 


Examples 
Group A Group B 
(a) Absence of proper (a) has created the problem of sub- 
marketing facilities division and uneconomic holdings. 


and good houses 
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(b) Lack of proper irri- (b) leads to an aversion to new and 


gation facilities like 


canals, wells and 


tank. 


scientific methods of civilisation. 


(ce) Lack of supplemen- (c) discourages permanent improvements 
tary occupations. in the land. 


(d) The uncertainty of (d) leads to forced unemployment of 


land tenure. 


the farmers over a part of the year. 


(e) The illiteracy and (e) considerably reduces the fertility of 


conservative outlook 
of the peasants. 


II. 


14. 
1S: 
Some precautions to be taken in constructing M 


ees 
SRESySeryaw REND 


items : 


T 


soil and increases the frequency and 
seriousness of famines. 


. Here in the first list are given discoverers and in the 
second discoveries. Match them appropriately. 


Columbus 
Vascodagama 


Magellan 
Captain Cook 
Amundsen 


IV. Here you are given some events with their era Or years. 
You have to put the right year with the right event. 


Event 


First Battle of Panipat 

Buddha’s Birth 

War of Kalinga 

Alexander’s Invasion 

Guru Nanak’s Birth 

Akbar’s Accession 

Third Battle of Panipat 

Chandra Gupta Maurya’s Period Starts 
Ashoka’s Accession to the throne 
Battle of Haldi Ghati 

Taimur’s Invasion 

Hazrat Mohammad’s Birth 
Deccan Campaigns of Aurangzeb 
Invasion of Saleucus 

Shivaji’s Birth 


The questions must not be too long. 


Australia 
America 
South Pole 
The Pacific 
India 


Date 


1556 A.D. 
261 B.C. 
563 B.C. 
326 B.C. 

1398 A.D. 

1526 A.D. 
570 A.D. 
273 B.C. 
322 B.C. 

1627 A.D. 

1469 A.D. 

1761 A.D. 

1682 A.D. 

1576 A.D. 
305 B.C. 

atching Test 


ey 
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2. Homogeneous things must be mentioned in a column of a 
single set e.g. all dates, all events. Avoid, ‘for example, a hotch- 
potch of names of books and names of authors in the same column 
The things mentioned must be in a rational order intelligible to the 
child like chronologically if dates, alphabetically if authors. This 
facilitates easy answering. 


5. Arrangement Type. Some items are given to be arranged 
chronologically, according to size, location or importance. 
Example—Arrange the following in chronological order : 
(i) Coming of Aryans 
(ii) Buddha’s birth 
(iii) Chandra Gupta Maurya’s reign 
(iv) Sher Shah Suri’s reign 
(vy) Babar’s Death 
(vi) Hazrat Mohammad’s Birth 
(vii) Prithvi Raj Chauhan 
(viii) Fahien’s visit to India 
(ix) Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
(x) Kanishka 


6. Definitions:—Knowledge of definitions can be tested in two 
ways. | We can straightaway ask the definitions or give 3 or 4 
definitions and ask the pupils to select the correct one. 


(i) Define Jezia, Electorate, Vote. 

(ii) Which is the correct definition of democracy ? 
(a) It is a government by the nobles. 
(b) It is a government by the dictators. 
(c) It means President’s rule. 


(d) It is a government of the people, by tt 
for the people. PS EN gene Pee and 


7. Relationship Test. In this test, relationship bet 
things is asked, for example, relationship between Fen Apes tye 
crops and rain, crops and soil, etc. might be asked or pupils may Te 
asked to establish relationships between two events. 
Example 
Suppose Rani were a high caste Brahmin lady livi 
the following period of Indian History. y üving through 
(a) Late Vedic age (L.V.A.) 
(b) Gupta Age (G.A.) 
(c) Medieval Age (M.A.) 
(d) Post Independence India (P.I.1.) 
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A few statements describing some aspects of her | 
below in a tabular form, Read each statement in re ` 
condition of social life prevailing in all the four periods of Indian 
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ife are given 
lation to the 


History and put a tick mark within the brackets under the perio 
wherein the condition is true. 


Statements 


She could move about 
in the streets without 
purdah. 


2. She could get high edu- 
cation. 

3. She had equal political 
Tights as men. 

4. She could embrace any 
religion. 

5. She could marry out- 
side her caste. 

6. She could divorce her 
husband. 

7. She had to do sati in 
the event of her hus- 
band’s death. ( 

8. She had equal property 
rights with men. 

Examples 


(i) What does Bengal not export ? 
Wheat, Cotton, Jute, Rice, Barley. 


(ii) What functions do not belong to Vidhan Sabha of 


the State ? 


L.V.A. 


Ż 


M.A. PAIL 
C Ge) 
are 
oa). Or) 
Ce G 
Care Ger) 
(Geen) 2) 
(Cy S) 
(Got tr ) 


Executive, Financial, Judicial, Legislative. 


9. Distinction Type :— 


Simple and clear distinctions are asked. 


Examples 


(i) Distinguish between Jezia and Tax. 


(ii) Distinguish between direct and indirect taxes. 


10. Recall or question and answer type : 
A question is asked to which simple and sm 


be given. 


all answers h 


ave to 


ATION 


— 
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Examples 
(i) Which of the Mughal Emperors was fond of art and 
buildings ? 
(ii) Who was the brave and beautiful Rajput Rani who burnt 
herself ? 
(iii) Who was the founder of Marhatta revolt against the 


(iv) 
o) 
(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 


Mughals ? 

Name the four Vedas. 

Who made the Grand Trunk Road ? 

Name two functionaries of the village. 

Who is the originator of the Bhoodan movement ? 

Which’ eae Ancient Indian History is called the 


Recognition Form 


Chemistry : 
Tick off which is correct. 


it, 


2. 


3i 


Colour of oxygen gas is 
(a) pale blue. 

(b) colour-less. 

(c) yellow. 
Carbon-dioxide 

(a) is odourless. 

(b) gives pungent smell. 
(c) smells like rotten eggs. 
Which of the gases is combustible ? 
(a) Sulphur-dioxide. 

(b) Nitrogen. 

(c) Hydrogen. 


‘Physics : 
Tick off which is correct. 


@ 


Who discovered the laws of gravitation ? 
(a) Galileo. 

(b) Pascal. 

(c) Newton. 

(d) James Watt. 


(ii) George Einstein is known for : — 


(a) The manufacture of hydrogen bomb. 
(b) Theory of Relativity. 
(c) Inyention of Television. 
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Mathematics 


When the two sides of a rectangle are a and b the area is re- 
presented by A. Underline the correct expression from the follow- 
ing, which represents the area. 


G) 4=2(a+8) (iii) A=axb 
lan a= te i) A= 


(2) Choose the appropriate item from column B and fill in 
the blanks provided in column A. 


A B 
(a) The circumference of a circle of 
diameter ‘d’ is— md? 
ndh 
md 
(b) The surface area of a cylinder of ht $) 
height 4 and diameter ‘d’ is— ra( Hio 
ae: 
4 
(c) Area of a circle of diameter ‘d’ is 
mas 
6 


Short questions requiring pointed answers 


Short questions are set to which pointed answers have to be 
given. The main purpose is to test a large amount of knowledge 


within short time. A greater number of questions can be given. 
3. What are the basic needs of man ? 


4. Explain two important factors responsible for the back- 
wardness of India. 

5. What are the fundamental rights of a citizen in a demo- 
cracy ? 4 

6. Why did India advocate U.N. membership for People’s 
China despite her strained relations with her over the border question - 


Conclusion 


Testing Reasoning 

So it can be concluded that all the three types o 
essay and objective—are required. | pie right approach s e 
in effecting a compromise i.e. so judicious Le Oe eae 
systems as to utilize the good features of each. R oa a Gi 
are not to supplant the cassay type tests ; their fae pa eee He 
a supplementary one. Rinsland ene Se objective test 
subjective test samples intensively aa ement NA 
samples extensively. Both forms of 
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sampling are necessary for complete educational measurement of 
all forms of learning.!? 


Testing Reasoning 


Some test items could be prepared in the form of problems— 
a problem situation may be given which pupil may study and suggest 
a solution. Some problems are : 

(i) Himachal Pradesh was depending for food partly on its 
own resources and partly on Punjab. Now the Pradesh is facing a 
crisis. How is it caused ? What is the remedy ? 

(ii) A state of famine has been declared in Bihar. Due to lack 
of rain, crops failed. Tubewells were not available in adequate 
number. How should the people in that state be helped ? How to 
prevent the recurrence of such conditions in other states also ? 

Some statements can be given to the pupils for locating the 
error of reasoning. 

(i) When a man works as a Chief Minister for five years, he is 
made a Prime Minister. 

(ii) Punjab became a separate state because all the Punjabis 
wanted to stay in one state. 


Testing Skills 


For testing skills in reading, interpreting and making maps, 
some test items are suggested below : 
1. Give the symbols for the following : 


1. Battle-field 


2. Contours 

3. Fort 

4. Telegraph line 
5. Mine 


2. Compare a map showing population of India with one 
showing topography and explain the reasons of density of population 
in the areas shown. 

3. Ina map of India show the areas of conflict between 
India and Pakistan during 1971. Show the movement of forces of 
both countries with different symbols. 

4. Find out the distance in kilometres between Calcutta and 
Bombay with the help of scale given on the map. 

5. Conduct a socio-economic survey of your community and 
prepare a scrap book. 


12. H.D, Rinsland, Constructing Tests and Grading in Ele t d 
High School Subjects, New York. 1938. ETEN 
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Testing Attitudes, Interests and Appreciations 

The attitudes developed in an area of learning and some hint 
of children’s probable behaviour are suggested by items in which 
pupils are asked to indicate agreement or disagreement. Items like 
the following are appropriate in a study of intercultural understand- 
ing. 

(1) Below are some statements about people. Place a check 
mark after each statement in the column that most nearly shows 
your feeling about the statement. Puta check under A if you agree, 
O if you disagree, question mark if you are not sure. 

1. Some racial groups in our country are more intelligent 
than others. ; y 

2. Itis important to know people well in order to understand 
them. 

3. People who are different from us are probably not as intel- 
ligent as we are. 

4. People behave in certain ways because of custom and 
environment. 

5. If people in our country worked hard, they could have the 
things America or Russia have. 

6. All children in our country have the right to education. 

(2) Situation tests that describe some possible action to be 
taken can be used to evaluate children’s attitudes and skills. Although 
teachers recognise that such tests reveal only what children say, they 
would do, nevertheless problem-situation approach has some merits. 
Situation tests attempt to test both attitudes and skills in several 
content areas. 

Select the sentence that best tells what should be done in each 
situation. 

Ruby finds a ten rupee note in the school compound. 

What should she do ? 

(a) She should buy sweets and other articles for herself. 

(6) She should put in her hag and take it home. 

(c) She should deposit it with the school principal. 

(d) She should enjoy with the money with her friends. 

Gagan is a new girl inthe school. She iooks a bit different 
fron others and seems somewhat shy. What should other children 
do ? 

(a) Leave her alone for a few weeks until she stops being shy- 

(6) Tell her she can stand on the side-lines and watch the 
ball teams play. 

(c) Stay away from her until they know more about her. 

(d) Show her around the school and invite her to play with het- 
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You get an off from school. How would you spend the day ? 

(a) Seeing a picture. r 

(b) Revising the previous days’ work. 

(c) Seeing some friends and relatives. 

(d) Sitting quietly at home. 

(3) True False Type. True False Type Tests may also be 
used to judge attitudes and the pupils’ response may be ‘Agree’. 
‘Disagree’, or ‘Uncertain’. 

1. They never fail who die fighting for a noble cause. 

2. Ifall citizens could get education in India, India will 
become the largest best democracy in the world. 


3. To make democracy successful, minimum academic 
qualifications for legislators should be an M.A. degree. 


(4) Pupils’ comments on slogans and common Sayings can go 
a long way in revealing their attitudes and interests, 


(i) Jai Jawan, Jai Kisan. 


(ii) Men must choose to be governed by God or they will be 
governed by tyrants. 


(iii) Ignorance is a prison with invisible chains. 


(iv) Man everywhere must become free by breaking all the 
chains. 


(v) It is only the constructive use of science which can bring 
about a millenium. 


Testing through Assignments 


Sometimes children may be given an assignment and asked 
to prepare the same at home. If the assignment is challenging, 
the pupils will be compelled to use a variety of sources to, Prepare 
the assignment. He will learn to collect and organise the facts. 
If the assignments are properly checked, different types of achieve- 
ment can be appraised. 


Testing Interests 


Pupil interest in inventories can prove useful in identifying 
particular likes or dislikes of children, types of learning they feel 
most satisfying, activities they would like to Tepeat, out of school 
activities, clubs, hobbies, etc. The technique used to obtain this 
information may take a variety of forms. When the teacher is 
simply interested in obtaining facts related to the life of the child, 
he may prepare a series of direct questions and the child responds 
to them in yes or no. 


Evaluating Achievement in Craft 


Crafts are being introduced in all institutions. It is very 
imperative to have a detailed achievement scale at different class 
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levels for every craft—spinning, agriculture, woodwork, leather 
work, etc. One such scale has been’formulated by the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh, Wardha. But that is merely a list of targets expected 
to be achieved by children of different classes than a scale of rating 
an individual child vis-a-vis other children. According to the 
framers of that scale, a child of grade V, for example, must at the 
end of the year attain the standard of carding 5 tolas in an hour, 
and be able to spin on an ordinary charkha in 2 hours 640 rounds 
of the count of 16 to 20 without any wastage. 


Detailed rating scales are required for all the crafts. For 
example, in the case of spinning, the prior process of cotton cleaning, 
ginning, carding and silver making are all important and have to 
be considered in evaluation. Similarly, in the case of woodwork 
the pupil must be rated, among other things, on his ability to saw, 
to plane and to chisel—these being the essential processes in this 
craft. 

While evaluating craft work, the teacher should also be careful 
about the concomitant abilities that pupils are expected to develop 
in the course of their craftwork. In connection with weaving, the 
pupils are expected to develop the ability to judge the quality of 
the implements, to take proper care of them and to repair and 
mend them ; the ability to judge the quality of the yarn—its count, 
evenness and strength ; the ability to cut down wastage of materials 
to the minimum. Moreover, it is necessary for the teacher to look 
out for.and to record the attitudes and habits of work developed 
by the pupils. Progress of the students in craftwork can also be 
checked through records maintained both by the teachers and the 
pupils daily and monthly. The actual products made by children 
provide another useful way of getting evidence of behaviour. The 
paintings of a student can give evidence of his skill and interest 
in painting. Final assessment of achievement in craftwork should 
be based on these records and on the tests given to children monthly, 
quarterly, half yearly or annually. 


Testing Attitudes, Interests and Appreciations 
Testing Attitudes 


Oral questioning, essay type tests, objective type tests may 
give some indications of the attitudes of the pupils. In addition 
to these, various techniques can be tried. 


Examples 
1. Have you been to the Museum during the past year ? 
2. Do you play a musical instrument ? 
3. Do you help your mother in the kitchen ? 
4. Do you have a radio-set in your home ? 


Similarly direct questions can be asked to have children indicate 
whether they like or dislike various situations, activities or things. 
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Instruction :—Write down “L” if you like the activity, “D” 
if you dislike it. 
Reading a book. 
Going to the library. 
Playing a musical instrument. 
4. Helping in the kitchen. 


el eae 


21.6. Some more Techniques of Evaluation 


The following devices of evaluation may also be tried 
profitably. 

(1) Observation. Observation is one of the best techniques 
available to the teacher in learning about children, appraising their 
growth, and diagnosing their trends. Observation can be (a) current 
as when we watch a person actually engaged in activity which may 
be ‘natural’ or staged, (b) Retrospective observation is used when 
one has to look back upon past experience and pass a judgment on 
the child. The teacher can observe the child in various situations, 
note his comments, relationships with classmates and playmates, 
attitudes, feelings and new interests and the changes in the behaviour 
pattern of the pupils. 

The teacher must systematize his observation in some m nner 
and attempt to objectify the data. The teacher should be definite 
as to what he is looking for. He should select certain pupils for 
intensive observation and study. 

(2) Check lists. Check lists can be used either by the teacher 
or by the children themselves in evaluating progress. They may be 
used as an over-all guide in many situations or they may be applied 
specifically to the child’s behaviour in planning, discussion, plan 
research or construction. The specific points to be checked would 
be the behaviour characteristics. 

Check lists should be specific, descriptive of desirable behavi- 
our and easy to use. 

(3) Group discussion. Group discussion is an effective device 
for appraising growth, as all members of the group participate. 
Specific instances of behaviour can be noted. This provides 
opportunities for the teacher to note children’s behaviour. Creative- 
ness of contributions, sharing of ideas, respect for the opinions of 
others, considerations of differing point of view, boldness, etc., can 
be observed. Thus a fair estimate of children’s needs and 
potentialities can be formed. 


(4) Anecdotal Records. “Anecdotal record is......a record of 
some significant item of conduct, a record of an episode in the life 
of a student, a word picture of the student in action ; the teacher’s 
best efforts at taking a word snap shot at the moment of the 
incident ; any narrative of events in which the student takes such a 
part as to reveal something which may be significant about his 
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Personality.” A collection of specific instances of behaviour can 
provide the teacher with a documentary account of changes of 
behaviour which have occurred or which are in progress. 


__,, While preparing an anecdotal record the teacher should 
indicate the date and time of the incident, the circumstances under 
which it occurred and an objective description of the situation. He 
should write the general comments on traits as, “Mohan co-operated 
with Sohan” or “Bobby was unkind in her manner.” Word and 
phrases that have strong emotional connotations i.e. love, hate, 
insolent, courteous, loyal, dishonest should be avoided: à 

(5) The Daily Diary. In daily diary pupils can keep a record 
of time, what they do, think and feel at different times. If the 
student-teacher relations are sound and strong and if the student 
has found that the teacher is able to accept the facts of student life 
undisturbed, that he does not always feel compelled to point a moral, 
they may report correctly how they spend their days and what they 
think and feel with respect to the activities that occupy their time. 
The information thus obtained can bring new facts to light. 


(6) Socio-metric devices. Socio-metric devices can’ prove 
useful for evaluating growth in social relations and observing changes 
in the social structure of a group. These devices are helpful in 
determining cliques, most popular children, least popular children, 
leaders and isolates. These techniques are thus helpful in knowing 
about the individuals with their peers. : 

Socio-metric devices help in appraising the extent to which 
leadership roles have shifted or to which preferences of children for 
one another have changed. If the teacher knows the changes which 
are most desirable and beneficial in terms of human relationships in 
the class, he is able to evaluate the progress of the class in this 
respect over a period of time. 


(7) Rating Scale. This technique is used to know the degree 
of development of a number of descriptions showing degrees of 
development. Usually a five-point scale is used, such as, Very 
High—Above Average—A verage—Low—Very Low. 

It requires sufficient training and insight to make unbiased and 
objective ratings. The rater should be in constant touch with the 
ratee and should have a clear conception of the trait being rated. 
Unless the rating is based on frequent observations of a certain 
trend in a variety of situations, it is likely to be unreliable. 

The tendency of a rater is to converge towards the middle 
dcgree, omitting the extremes. To avoid this difficulty, the five- 
point scale may be stretched to seven or nine points to obtain a 
sufficient scatter. 

School Records 
Need for School Records 


“School records are to public examination what a patient’s 
Case-history is to a doctor, How well they are maintained will 
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determine how effective our examination system is and consequently 
how efficient our educational programme is. Records will yield 
generous dividends.” 

It is expected of educational agencies that they will develop 
all aspects of the pupil’s personality. In addition to catering to the 
intellectual needs of the pupils, a good school will also attempt to 
develop in these social and personal traits such as leadership, 
resourcefulness, industry, emotional stability, courtesy and persis- 
tence. Schools are.also expected to provide an adequate programme 
of extra-curricular activities catering to their interests and abilities. 
A record of academic abilities is not enough. There must be a 
comprehensive and systematic method of assessing and recording 
the pupil’s progress in all these aspects. Proper records should be 
maintained for every pupil indicating the work done by him in the 
school from day to day, month to month, term to term and year to 
year. Diaries of pupils, anecdotal and cumulative records main- 
tained by teachers are very good evaluation devices. Even the 
literary record of a pupil’s reading can indicate his interests. 


Cumulative Records 


The Secondary Education Commission has recommended the 
maintenance of cumulative records of each pupil by the class teach- 
ers which will int! nde not only the personal data of the pupil but 
also his school-attainments, health report, personality traits and 
participation in activities. 

Indian ‘Ed ueation Commission 1964-65 places a great emphasis 
on the cumulative records. “Cumulative record cards play a vital 
role in indicating the growth and development of the pupil at each 
stage, his academic and emotional stage, his academic and emotional 
problems, and his difficulties of adjustment if any, and the directions 
in which remedial action is to be taken to solve his problems or 
difficulties:” 


“When a school accepts the philosophy that it has the duty to 
meet the needs of its students in their growth towards proper 
development, it would provide for gathering, recording, and using 
cumulative factual evidence of each pupil’s growth, adjustment and 
potential.” The cumulative record is a systematic accumulation of 
significant factual information about an individual which when - 
progressively developed and maintained over a sufficient period of 
time, gives a summarized “growth record” indicating the direction 
and rate of development. 


Cumulative record shifts the emphasis from a one time or once- 
a-year performance in a few academic subjects to the full develop- 
ment in practically all the important aspects of education and 
general, physical, social and mental development over a longer 
period of time. It is this shift of emphasis which is necessary before 
examination reform can be at all complete. 
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Cumulative Records serve a number of purposes : 


1l. They give us the ‘‘comparative” achievement of pupils. 
A pupil’s achievement is compared with that of his class mates. This 
comparative function is helpful in selection, promotion and 
classiication of students for various jobs in the school and later 
life. 


j 2; „They have interpretative functions. The cumulative 
information and data collected over a continuous period regard- 
ing a pupil helps us to understand his progress or lack of it; and 


his behaviour is interpreted. Proper educational and other kinds of 
guidance can'then be given. 


Cumulative record is a record which preserves the results of ` 
four to ten independent and objective studies brought together on 
one card. It is based on the belief that such assessments are more 
informative than one, and that guidance may be more effectively 
given in the light of, sucha series of measurements than in terms 
of the results of one selective examination. 

It should give a full view of the student ; should show his 
interests, preferences, achievements, leisure time activities, his 
reading interests, his special traits, his attitudes, his special 
aptitudes. It should give both a clear cross-sectional and a clear 
longitudinal view of the student. It should show the current status 
of the student in different areas of the growth and disclose develop- 
mental trends by showing his status in these areas at different times 
in the past. The record should tell a story of the child’s growth 
and development in relation to the goals and objectives of the 
school’s educational programme. But cumulative records should 
never become so unwieldy and complex that they are a burden 
rather than an asset in guiding pupils. They should be so planned 
that there is a minimum of clerical work which can be simply and 
readily done. 


Designs of the Cumulative Record 


Three designs which may be adopted for cumulative records 
are listed below : 


(a) Folder type. It is a broad card which can be folded into 
many parts—say eight parts having sixteen Pages. The first four 
parts will be used for permanent record and the next four for 
periodical records. Some pages will be kept blank for annual 
entries. 


(b) File type. For each pupil a file may be maintained. The 
permanent record will be written on the printed columns of the 
covet. The periodical data of achievement and activities may be 
entered on separate leaves of paper for each period or year, to be 
inserted and added year after year. 


(c) Envelope type. The file type when closed on three sides 
and kept open on one side will form an envelop. The permanent 
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record may be entered on the front and back cover. The periodic 
record may be entered on separate leaves tagged together and insert- 
ed into the envelope. 


Characteristics of a Cumulative Record System 


The specific items desired may vary from one school to another 
but there are certain essential characteristics of this system : 


1. A cumulative record is started for each child at the time 
of his entrance to school. 


2. The record is transferred as the child progresses from lower 
to higher school or moves to another school. 


3. Cumuiative records present as comprehensive a picture as 
is feasible of the child’s growth and development. 


4. The forms used are simple and easy to understand. The 
maintenance does not require too much of clerical work. 


5. The cumulative record system is flexible. Tequiring a 
minimum of data for all pupils but permitting great latitude in the 
types of additional data which may be accumulated for individual 
pupils. 

6. The cumulative-record system is so designed that it reveals 
trends of growth over a period of years. The record forms are so 
designed that data which are cumulative can be presented in 
chronological sequence. All entries are dated. Informal data are 
summarized at the end of each school year to reveal evidence of 
pupil growth, as well as his special needs and problems. 


7. Cumulative records are readily accessible to teachers. 
However, the confidential nature of data must be respected and the 
records always kept in a secure place. 

__ 8. In the recording of date every attempt is made to distin- 
guish facts from personal opinions. Teachers must distinguish 
between objective facts and subjective impressions. 

9. A good cumulative record enables teachers to think more 
about what happens to the pupil in all his areas of development. 


It is to be admitted that the introduction of cumulative records 
would increase the responsibilities, and work of the teachers ; 
but the advantage would outweigh the disadvantage to teachers. 
The teacher will become experimenter with human development 
and find the maintenance of the cards not a burden or a load, but 
a process of making his work more meaningful to himself and more 
useful to the pupils. It is necessary that the teacher js given clear 
directions, encouragement and sympathy for the proper maintenance 
of these records. 


Some Problems regarding the Maintenance of Records 


There are some serious problems regarding the maintenance of 
records which need consideration, for instance, who should maintain 
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the record cards? Where to keep them and when to fill up these 
cards ? How to check the maintenance? Below are listed some 
suggestions to tackle these problems : 


Who should maintain the record cards ? The teachers in charge 
of various subjects should maintain records. Their duty is to 


evaluate thé child’s achievements from time to time and to record 
the same. 


_ , It is also the duty of the class teacher to maintain a file con- 
taining the record cards of all the students in his class. He should 
be responsible for getting the necessary entries made by subject 
teacher or class teacher or teacher incharge of various activities. 
The responsibility of the class teacher is very great as he has to act 
as a liaison between the pupil and the subject matter and between 
the pupil and the parents. 

Where to keep them ? The record should remain with the 
class teacher, but should be easily accessible to the other teachers. 
Whenever they want to make entries, the best place is the principal’s 


room o the staff room where it can be seen that these remain confi- 
ential. 


When to fillup these cards? Record of written work may 
be kept by the teacher and entries made fortnightly and monthly. 
Other entries may be made at the time of particular event or tests. 
It is advisable that each teacher should have a`small note-book in 
which he records his observation at the time of incident about a 


particular pupil and then makes entries in the card at some conve- 
nient time. 


How to check the maintenance of the cumulative record? The 
principal or one of the teachers who is a specialist in this field 
should keep a proper check to see whether the entries are being 
made regularly by each teacher. The principal should sign the 
records and arrange to send report of the pupils’ achievement to 
their parents at regular intervals. 


Characteristics of a Good Cumulative Record 


A good cumulative record should have the following essential 
characteristics : 


1. Validity. The record must be true, exact and authentic. 


Nothing should find a place in it which is based on rumour or 
second hand information. 


2. Objectivity and reliability. Personal opinions and judgments 


should be avoided. it is essential that the teacher maintains an 
objective outlook. 


3. Usability. The record must be usable—it must be readily 
accessible and the arrangement of date must facilitate ready inter- 
pretations. 


4. Comprchensiveness, The information recorded should be 


I —— 
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so comprehensive as to give a complete pictures of the child both 
horizontal as well as vertical. 


21.7. Recommendations of Indian Education Commission 1964-66 


The Commission has pointed out that evaluation is a conti- 
nuous process and forms an integral part of the total system of 
education and is intimately related to educational objectives. It 
exercises a great influence on the pupil’s study habits and the 
teacher’s methods of instruction and thus helps not only to measure 
educational achievement but also to improve it. 


The Commission has given the following recommendations : 


1. The new approach to evaluation will attempt to improve 
the written examination so that it becomes a valid and reliable 
measure of educational achievement and to devise techniques for 
measuring those important aspects of the students’ growth that 
cannot be measured by written examinations. 


2. Evaluation at the Lower Primary Stage. Evaluation at 
this stage should help, pupils to improve their achievement in the 
basic skills and development of right habits and attitudes. 


3. It would be desirable to treat classes I to IV as an un- 
graded unit to enable children to advance at their own pace. When 
this is not feasible classes I and II may be treated as one block 
divided into two groups—one for slow and the other for fast 
learners. Teachers should be appropriately trained for the un- 
graded system. A 


4. Evaluation at the Higher Primary Stage. In addition to 
written examinations, weightage should be given at this stage to 
oral tests as a part of internal assessment. Diagnostic testing should 
be through simple teacher-made tests. Cumulative record cards 
are important in indicating pupils growth and development but 
should be very simple and should be introduced in a phased manner. 


5. External Examination at the end of Primary Stage. 
Although the first national standard of attainment is to be set at 
the end of the primary stage, it is not considered necessary or 
desirable to prescribe a rigid and uniform level of attainment 
through a compulsory external examination. However, for the 
proper maintenance of standards, periodic surveys of the level of 
achievement of primary schools should be conducted by district 
school authorities through refined tests prepared by State Evalua- 
tion Organisations. 

6. A Common External Examination for Inter-School Com- 
parability. The district educational authority may arrange for a 
common examination at the end ofthe primary stage for schools 
in the district using standardised and refined tests. This examina- 
tion will have greater validity and reliability of levels of performance. 


7. The certificate at the end of the primary course should 
be given by the school and should be accompanied by the cumula- 
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tive record card and the statement of results of the common 
examination, if any. 


8. In addition to the common examinations, special tests 
may beheld at the end of the primary course for the award of 


scholarship, certificate of merit and for the purpose of identifying 
talent. 


9. Improvement in external Examination. External exami- 
nations should be improved by: raising the technical competence of 
paper setters, orienting question-papers to objectives other than 
the acquisition of knowledge, improving the nature of questions, 
adopting scientific scoring procedures, and mechanising the scoring 
of scripts and the processing of results. 

10. Certificate given by the Board and School. The certificate 
issued by the State Board of School Education on the basis of the 
Tesults of the external examination should give the candidate’s 
performance in different subjects for which he has appeared and 
there should be no remark to the effect that he has passed or 
failed in the whole examination. The candidate should be permitted 
to appear again, if he so desires, for the entire examination or 
Separate subjects in order to improve his performance. 

11. The student should receive a certificate also from the 
school, giving the record of his internal assessment as contained in 
his cumulative record card and this should be attached to that 
given by the Board. 

12. Establishment of Experimental Schools. A few selected 
schools should be given the right of assessing their students them- 
selves and holding their own final examination at the end of class 
X which will be regarded as equivalent to the external examination 
of the State Board of School Education. The State Board of School 
Education will issue the certificates of these schools on the 
recommendations of the schools. A committee set up by the State 
Board of School Education should develop carefully worked out 
criteria for the selection of such schools. The schools should be 
permitted to form their own curricula, prescribe their own textbooks, 
and conduct their educational activities without. external restrictions. 

13. Methods of Internal Assessment. Internal assessment by 
schools should be comprehensive and evaluate all aspects of student 
growth including those not measured by the external examination. 
It should be descriptive as well as qualified. Written examination 
conducted by schools should be improved and teachers trained 
appropriately. The internal assessment should be shown separately 
from the external examination marks, 

14. Higher Secondary Examination. During the transition 
period, higher secondary students will have: to appear for ia 
Successive external examinations at the end of classes X and a 
within one year. Where, however, the courses in classes IX an x 
are integrated the examination atthe end of class X need not be 
insisted upon. 
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Highlights 
1. Evaluation is useful for the pupil, teacher and the parent. 
2. Principles of good evaluation : 
(i) Evaluation must be done in terms of the purpose of the 
educational programme. 
(ii) Evaluation is a continuous. process. 
(iii) Evaluation should be carried on as an integral part of 
instruction. 
(iv) Evaluation must be carried on continuously. 
(vy) Evaluation should be a co-operative process. $ 
(vi) A variety of devices and techniques should be used. 
(vii) Information collected should be put to use. 
3. For testing acquisition of knowledge, application of know- 
ledge, critical thinking, comprehension and expression we can use : 
(i) Oral Tests. 
(ii) Paper and Pencil Tests ; 
(a) Essay Type and 
(b) Objective Type Tests 
(c) Short questions requiring pointed answers. 
(iii) Assignments. 
(iv) Various Testing Situations. 
4. F valuating achiev i —Rati 
periodic E, of enie ana Sen acai ene Paesan 
A A Attitudes, interests and appreciations can be tested 
(i) Attitude Scales 
(ii) Interest Inventories 
(iii) Observation 
(iv) Check lists 
(v) Group Discussion 
(vi) Anecdotal Records 
(vii) Cumulative Records 
(viii) Daily Diary 
(ix) Socio-metric Devices. 
Problems and Assignments 
1. Ilustrate how objectives, teaching procedures and evalua- _ 
tion procedures are related. Under what circumstances would one 
be changed in terms of the other two ? 
2. Discuss the advantages and limitations of various objec- 
tive type test items—multiple choice, alternate response, simple re- 
call, completion, etc. 
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3. How will you assess the achievement of the pupils in 
crafts ? 


4. What do you understand by Cumulative Records? Dis- 
cuss some problems in the maintenance and use of Cumulative 
Records. 

5. In what ways does the evaluation which comes near the 
close of a unit or topic differ from the evaluation which may come 
near the end of a school year ? 

6. Discuss various techniques of evaluation which can be 
used for testing attitudes, interests and appreciations. 


7. Discuss different types of tests that can be used for testing 
acquisition of knowledge, application of knowledge, critical think- 
ing, comprehension and expression. 

8. “Ill-equipped pupils, weakness of examining bodies, raising 
of the percentage of passes to required level are some of the present- 
day evils, which if combated can bring about the rise in standards, 
discipline and less wastage in education”. Elucidate. 

9. “Examinations, subjective and objective only assess a seg- 
ment of human personality—the cognition side—the intellectual or 
academic aspect. A cumulative record chronicles the development 
of human personality in all its aspects.” Discuss. 


10. What are the evaluation techniques used in your schools 
these days ? Comment upon these and indicate how they can be 
improved upon. 

11. Discuss the following statements : 


(a) “Evaluation must be conceived as “a continuous process 
of enquiry, based upon criteria developed co-operatively 
in the school, community, and conceived with the study, 
interpretation, and guidance of socially desirable changes 
in the behaviour of children.” 


(b) “Examinations fulfil a double function—they are a 
mobilizing force in education, and they provide a means 
of testing its results. To ignore either of these aspects is 
to get a distorted view of the whole subject.” 


(c) “Evaluation is an active process associated with valuing, 
clarifying purposes and hypothesis making, carried on in a 
co-operative, continuous manner.” 

(d) “Education is the supreme end, while the passing of 
examinations is only subsidiary to it, and to consider it as 
the eng of education is bound to frustrate the education 
itself.” 


(e) “Evaluation is now concerned with all the goals ofa 
school programme, the degree of success in reaching the 
goals and suggestions for changes in the programme so 
that the goals may be achieved more completely.”— 
David H. Brussel. 
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12. What things should go into the Cumulative Record of 
students in a school? How can it be maintained ? Indicate what 
purposes it can serve. 
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THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMME 


The Important Role of the School in Health Education—What do 
we mean by the School Health Programme ?—Healthful School 
Living.—Scope of Health Instruction—How to impart Health Edu- 
cation ?—Mental Health—Importance of Mental Health—Measures 
to secure Mental Health—Functions and Responsibilities of Teachers 
—The Major Health Areas—Nutrition—Recreation—Safety Educa- 
tion—Highlights—Problems and Assignments—Select References, 


“Health”, according to the World Health Organisation of 
the United Nations, “isa state of complete physical, mental and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” 
Health thus defined cannot be attained through the efforts of medicine 
and public health alone, for where medicine and public health are 
things for people, the great need is to inform and motivate young 
and old to bring to situations and decisions in life, the very best of 
which they are capable in mind, body and spirit for the good of 
others as well as themselves. 


The present concern in India regarding the lack of fitness of 
our children is persistent in drawing attention to the importance 
of education for total health. It isa happy augury for the future 
of education that we are becoming increasingly conscious of somatic 
factors in determining personality traits and attitudes as also the 
scholastic achievements of the scholars. Good health is a pre- 
condition for good education. The truth in the statement—a sound 
mind in a sound body, can hardly be disputed. ~ 


Health depends upon a reasoned awareness of the value of 
mental and physical fitness and of the means by which it may be 
developed and mantained. Fitness is not merely a function of 
living and acting, it requires that the individual understands the 
connection among health, nutrition, activity and environment, 
and that he takes action to improve his mental and physical 


condition. 


In its widest sense, health education is the very foundation 
of a successful public health programme. A great deal of ill health 
is the result of ignorance of simple rules of hygiene or of indifference 
to their practical application, and no single measure is likely to 
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give a greater return in proportion to the outlay than health 
education. 


22.1. The Important Role of the School in Health Education 


The home and the family carry the primary responsibility 
for providing the total health of the child, but the school has a 
unique opportunity and role to play in contributing to the healthy 
development and total health education of each child. The school 
must recognise and assume its responsibility for providing an 
environment and experiences planned with the needs of growing, 
developing, children. It must accept its responsibility to foster 
understanding of the role of health in living and learning to'live. 


The school is in a unique position for promoting constructive 
values, setting examples, and teaching children and youth the skills 
which will enable them to enjoy obtaining and maintaining optimum 
fitness for living in today’s and tomorrow’s world. 

That the responsibility is not that of the doctor alone is a 
new concept which must be understood and supported by society 
asa whole in order that medicine may exercise its full influence 
on human lives and play its part in building a better world. That 
is where education is involved. The improvement in the health 
of the nation will have to be recognised more a matter of education 
and less a matter of legislation and sanitary engineering. The 
school will have to shoulder this big responsibility now. Health 
education will have to be conducted through teaching in the 
schools—elementary, secondary and higher. 


Health education as a purposeful programme in the institu- 
tions of training, is a recent development full of vast potentialities. 


There are solid reasons for making school play a major role 
in health education : 


(i) To learn effectively, a child or youth needs good health. 
In the final analysis, health is a basic goal of all education, for 
the student can hardly achieve any other goal without having good 
health. 


(ii) Children and youth tend to respond better than do older 
people to health education in the development of desirable health atti- 
tudes and desirable health practices. It is more difficult to change 
the ways of adults. The earlier, therefore, that an individual learns 
the elements of healthful living, the more likely it is that they will 
be applied. 


(iii) Children and youth can receive correct instruction from the 
qualified teachers in the school instead of relying only on the inforin- 
ation obtained from the home and from their peers. It is generally 
found that the information which the child picks up from these 
Persons is often inaccurate and at times even dangerous. 

(iv) Now-a-days, with the increased scientific knowledge, the rules 

yd >, 
of healthful living have become more N ae require, therefore, 
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a greater amount of learning. The schools are in the b iti 
P, 1 a est 
to provide time for this. es 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMME 
The Community Health Programme 
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©) The school reaches all individuals of the community for eleven 
or twelve years. The face-to-face methods of class-room teachin 
can prove much more effective. E 


(vi) The more the school has done before an individual reaches 
adulthood, the easier it will be for official and voluntary health agencies 
to carry on from there since they will be dealing with more informed 
and sympathetic adults. ‘ 

(vii) Parents too can be informed on health principles as some 
health education will be brought home to the parents.by children receiv- 
ing health instruction in the schools. 


22.2. What do we mean by the School Health Programme ? 


The school health programme is defined as ‘‘the school pro- 
cedures that contribute to the maintenance and improvement of the 
health of pupils and schoo: personnel, including health services. 
healthful living and health education.”* The school health prog- 
ramme is closely related to two other programmes of the school 
physical education and education of the handicapped child. y 


School Health Services 


There are certain specific reasons for providing school health 
services. These reasons include : 

(a) They contribute to the realization ‘of educational aims. 

(b) They are necessary to minimize the hazards of school 


attendance. 
(c) They are important in adapting school programmes to 


individual capacities and needs. 


1. “Report of the committee on Terminology in School Health Educa- 
ion ° Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education and 


Reereation, September 1951, p. 14. 
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There are six major phases of the school health service, 1. Health 
Appraisal, 2. Health Counselling and Follow up, 3. Emergency Care 
in schools, 4. Communicable Disease Control, 5. Identification and 


Education of Handicapped children, 6. Health of School personnel. 
Health Appraisal 


Health appraisal is the process of determining the total health 
status of a child through such means as health histories, teacher 
and nurse observations, medical examinations. 


as he progresses from his first year at school until he leaves at the 
end of his high school years. 


_ Two phases of the appraisal programme—vision and hearing 
testing—are especially important to improve the pupils ability to 
benefit by his attendance at school. So a programme for appraising 
each pupil’s visual status should be a part of school health services. 
There should be a programme of periodic vision testing. 


Hearing, like vision, is essential for providing the pupil witha 
balanced concept of the environment in which he lives, for making 
it possible for the pupil to receive full benefits from his school 
activities, and for contributing, to his physical safety. It is recom- 
mended that children be tested annually during the elementary 
school years starting in kindergarten, since this is a period where 
hearing impairments may begin, and less frequently during the 
secondary school years. 

Health Counselling and Follow-up. Health counselling is a 
procedure for helping pupils and parents to gain insight into the 
nature and significance of conditions revealed iby various appraisal 
techniques. 


The specific aims of health counselling are : 


(i) To give pupils the information about their health status, 


Tevealed by appraisal procedures which they can use to good 
advantage. 


(ii) To interpret to parents the significance of health problems 
and to encourage them to obtain needed care for their children. 
(iti) To motivate pupils to want and accept needed treatment. 
i (iv) To promote each pupil’s acceptance of responsibility for 
is own heelth in keeping with his stage of maturity.! 


Actual improvem ti i ore 
an counselling ent in the health of children depends m 


and follow-up than on any other school activity. 
l. Schoo! Health Service, p, 159, 
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Teachers, Principals, Nurses, Physicians, all have important roles to 
play in this phase of the school.health service. 

Emergency Care in Schools. The first aid or emergency care 
programme of a school is a part of the school health service, The 
school has five distinct responsibilities in case of accidents or in case 
of sudden illness occurring in school or in school-connected activities 
(i) immediate care and first aid, (ii) notifying the pupil’s parents, 
(iii) getting the child home or to some other place of safety, (iv) 
guiding parents, where necessary, to further sources of treatment, 
(v) completing the necessary records and reports. 


To administer emergency care properly in the school, it is 
desirable that suitable facilities and appropriate supplies be avai- 
lable at all times. Each school should have a room designated as 
the “health room” where children can be sent when sick or injured, 
and where other school health activities can be conducted. It should 
contain a cabinet with the appropriate first-aid supplies. First aid 
should be readily available when needed. All school personnel 
should be trained in first-aid. 

Communicable Disease Control. Communicable diseases are a 
big menace to the community. So in addition to the health depart- 
ments and the schools, everybody has to work hard to maintain 
control of these diseases. 

School responsibility arises principally from two factors : 

(a) during the time that children are in school the school is 
expécted to protect their health. 


(b) the congregating of children in a class-room increases the 
possibility of communicating many diseases. 

The programme, in this direction, includes the education of 
parents and pupils, the encouragement of immunization during 
infancy, and continuous efforts to have sick children stay at home. 

Identification and Education of Handicapped Children. It is 
generally observed that among the school population there are 
children having physical handicaps. This indicates a need for special 
school adjustments or adaptations. It is essential that these children 
be identified through the health appraisal programme of the school 
health services so that the appropriate educational adjustments can 
be made for them. 

Health of School Personnel: Teaching is hard work. One of 
the qualities which every teacher must have is good health. A 
healthy teacher has abundant energy, buoyancy and ability to think 
clearly and plan carefully. 

The appraisal, maintenance and improvement of teacher health 
is an important responsibility of the health service programme of 
the school. Teachers’ health must be preserved and amount of 
illness among teachers must be reduced. 

The teacher must be free from handicapping conditions. He 
must have a periodic check to discover his health status, 
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Healthful School Living 


Healthful School Living comprises the second major area of 
school health programme. It is “the provision of a safe and health- 
ful environment, the organisation of a healthful school day, and the 
establishment of interpersonal relationships favourable to emotional, 
social and physical health.” 

When we consider that millions of children and youth spend 
approximately five hours each day for about 180 days annually in 
school buildings or under school supervision, one can understand 
why the way they live in school is important not only from the 


educational point of view but also from that of its bearing upon 
their health. 


Healthful living is a goal of school health education. It contri- 
butes to the pupils’ understanding and appreciation of health. 


e sithe responsibility of school authorities to provide faci- 
lities which are conducive to learning and to health. School should 
provide an environment that encourages good teaching, protects 
health, and fosters appreciation of beauty in form and colour. 


Let us discuss major phases of healthful school living. 
Healthful Arrangement of School Day 


Of the several factors of the school administration that affect 
the health of pupils, the most important are : (1) the length of the 
school day as well as the school year, (2) the problem of getting to 
and from school, (3) pupil grouping, (4) the way in which pupil 
behaviour is handled (5) the procedures for reporting pupil progress 
and (6) school rules and regulations. 


Children may become fatigued when school sessions are too 
long or when there is insufficient provision for alternating mental 
and physical types of experiences. The requirements concerning 
homework, may have a bearing upon the health of pupils., So all 
these factors need to be considered. 


Emotional Aspects: The teacher has a great bearing upon the 
emotional health of his pupils. It is the teacher who largely sets 
the emotional tone of the class-room, A well-adjusted teacher can 
readily convey to his pupils attitudes of cheerfulness, enthusiasm, 
friendliness and fairness when he practises them himself. 


Teaching methods, which Tespect the personality of the pupils, 
should be used. Co-operative work of the pupils and teacher are 


desirable. The authoritarian approach to teaching tends to contri- 
bute to emotional problems. 


Bit qemen Physical Facilities: The school has the responsi- 
ee sheet Providing an environment that is conducive to safe living 
ol, and the school should help to teach every pupil to live 


Safely in this environ i 
y ment. It is necessary, safety is promoted in 
çlass-rooms,. playgrounds and science laboratories, aa $ 
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The school building, class-rooms, the playgrounds, etc. should 
be kept clean and attractive. Dustbins may be placed at suitable 
corners. Toilet facilities may be provided, floors and walls should 
be properly cared for, various classes may be given in turn the duty 
of seeing that the school compound is clean. 


It is important that schools give sufficient attention to lighting, 
heating and ventilation, water supply and waste disposal. 


School Sanitation: In every school, sufficient care should be 
taken so that the sanitary arrangements are up to the mark. A sani- 
tary committee, consisting of a representative from each class, can 
inspect the class-rooms and the school surroundings from time to 
time. 


In the residential schools, the dining rooms and kitchen should 
be often checked up. The draining and washing places should be 
cleaned well. 

Health Instruction: It is the responsibility of the school to 
acquaint every pupil with the need for maintaining excellent health. 
It is necessary that pupil knows about his own physical condition, 
what good health is and how to acquire it ; how to avoid illness and 
accidents and how to protect the health of others. It is equally 
essential that he knows about sex, value of good nutritious food, 
safety, sanitation, mental and emotional health, etc. 


In the lower grades, health teaching should be primarily inte- 
grated with other subjects. In higher classes, separate class periods 
may begin to be labelled “Health”. Health instruction may be given 
the same recognition as other subjects in regard to placement in the 
curriculum. Direct health instruction in physiology and hygiene 
classes may be taken up. Instructions regarding traffic and street 
safety may be given. Extension lectures to the whole school may 
be given by the physicians. Health instruction may be imparted 
through subjects like biology, general science, physical education, 
home economics, and social studies. 


22.3. Scope of Health Instruction 


In developing a programme in health instruction, some of the 
factors that must be considered are the needs of the children as 
revealed by a medical examination, knowledge tests, and a study of 
their home life ; the expressed interests of the children ; the opinions 
of the experts in health education as to the usual or average health 
needs of children in these grades ; and a study of many other pro- 
grammes of health instruction In order to compare the materials 
and methods that have been used in other places. 


The course should include the following topics :— 


Food—its physiological importance, its OEE CONTAINS 
tion, its preparation, its digestion, its assimilation, and its excretion. 
Water, air, rest, exercise, recreation, sleep. 


The influence of abnormal conditions, and the bad habits on 
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health ; the causes of diseases and our defence against them ; and 
special hygiene such as domestic hygiene, community hygiene, sex 
hygiene, mental hygiene. first aid, etc. 

Junior teachers must begin hygiene lessons by practical methods 
carried out perseveringly ; no other way can be sugtessful. He 
Must not ask the child to write out all the reasons Why his hands 
Ought to be clean before he has insisted on washing®them. Every 
single child on every single morning of the school year must be exa- 
mined to see if he is fit to join in school life i.e. his hands and face 
clean, hair brushed, nails short, clothes tidy and as clean as possible. 
Even tooth drill can be made a game, and children can be given 
badges for neatness. So, first the practice and secondly the theory. 


The simplest rules of health can be taught in an interesting 
fashion by the use of attractive pictures on the walls illustrating 
washing of bodies and teeth and so forth, that the children realise 
the beauty of clean healthy childhood. Scrap books can be kept 
by the children and similar pictures pasted in them with simple 
Sentences written along side. Health rules can be made into a rhyme 
and learnt by heart or into a code like the Scout Law. Stories Chu! 
bring out the moral that cleanliness is next to godliness. The point 
is that instruction in health should be made as interesting as possible. $ 
it should not be a drudgery of mere memory work. Instruction in 
health should not invariably use fear as a motive, for conduct cont- 
rolled by fear is the conduct of a slave. 


Health education can begin with anything—opening a window, 
dusting a cupboard, Covering a milk jug, taking a duster out of oo 
to shake it. There is no school so defective that in it health edu 
Cation is impossible, 


So many opportunities r linking theory and practice amis 
from the daily school atnes Aeneas for preventing the 
spread of communicable diseases among pupils, for coping an 
minor accidents, for changing clothes and washing hands and brush- 
ing hair, all can reinforce what is taught in the class-room, as can 
well-conducted milk distribution and school meals. School lunch 
incidentally, might be of greater educational value were they eee 
choice of dishes, possibly on the cafeteria system. The Laps a 
of an ideal dietary by the school caterer may provide materia bitate 
useful object lesson on nutrition and may, more importantly ha 
children to the tastes of desirable foods. 


_ Contact with Society at large may be established by the a 
duction of doctors, nurses, and other health workers as ocea eE 
visitors to the class-room, and by discussion of local health iif it is 
and health committee Teports. All this, however, will fai formal 
Conceived as something which can be just “added”? to not be 
lessons in order to make them less abstract. Practice spa e 
merely laid on as a veneer to theory; theory and practice mM 
welded into an indissoluble whole. 


ious 
In the senior school, Hygiene should be taken as 4 set 
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study along with Biology and Botany and so forth. A text-book 
for the pupils is always desirable. Again, the first emphasis should 
be on the practical side. Teachers themselves should appear clean 
and neat in the class-room, and insist on daily cleanliness in their 
class-room. They must take a parental interest in the physical 
fitness of their class and see that any child suffering and retarded 
by bad eyes, dull ears, etc, receives immediate attention. 


Instruction with regard to hours of sleep, daily excretion, 
teeth cleaning, suitable clothing, etc, should be given. The drill 
instruction can work hard at making feeble backs strong and 
straight, shoulders square, walking brisk and active, chest developed 
by special exercises, and the general bearing of his pupils fearless 
and vigorous. Above all, activity should be the key-note of all 


our education. 

The syllabus of the high school should also include simple 
physiology and personal hygiene, care of drains, refuse, ventilation, 
care of drinking water and food with some facts about vitamins 
anda balanced diet, exercise, cleanliness of house and compound 
and information about the most prevalent diseases and their 


treatment. 

Teachers should also see that children are not overworked 
with home-work. If the class teaching is efficient and the home- 
task sensibly set, children should not need to spend more than 
one hour in the evenings from the 8th class downwards, and younger 
children should have nothing strenuous thana little writing practice 
to do. 

How to Impart Health Education? The days when health 
education was regarded as synonymous with the delivery of public 
lectures are gone for good. Educators now have at their disposal 
a whole battery of visual and auditory aids with which to vary 
and enliven their teaching. It needs to be pointed out here that 
there is nothing unique about the methods of health education. 
Health education is merely one strand of the total educational 
weave. It must provide assumptions about the way life is lived, 
inculcate habits conducive to health, impart information which will 
provide a rational basis for habits already and yet to be acquired, 
encourage healthy attitudes and develop appreciations. 


All aspects of health education must be carried on at all 
stages of the educational process although certain aspects are of 
greater importance and more easily dealt with at particular periods. 

(i) The Environment. The most potent of all educational 
media is, of course, the environment. It is the type of house into 
which the child is born and the type of parents and siblings in its 
family which provide the material upon which the infant, long 
before it can speak or understand speech, bases its assumptions 
about the way life is lived. It is the type of school building and 
the type of school teacher which mould later assumptions about 
desirable ways of life. Any scheme of health education must, 
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therefore, give high priority to the improvement of the physical 
and human environment ; for in so far as environment negates 
teaching, we cannot go far. 


(ii) The Spoken Word. Though learning by doing is making 
some headway, the more usually recognised teaching medium 1s 
still the spoken word. 


Fine variations of teen and emotional loading render possible 
not merely factual instruction but the reorientation of listner’s 
attitude. Speech as a medium ‘of factual instruction must be 
delicately adjusted to the particular audience. Simplicity, specificity 
and varied repetition are the keys to successful oral instruction. 


Discussions and lectures should be arranged in the schools 
which not orly will instruct the pupils but also amuse them. 


(iii) Printed Material. Leaflets, booklets and pamphlets can 
also serve as the medium of giving health education. These should 
be made available within the easy reach of children. Posters and 
charts are another form of printed material which can promote 
health education. If they are to be of real value, great care must 
be exercised in deciding just how and when they are to be used. 


The popular press as a medium of health education is also 
gaining importance. Frequent letters to the editor on topical 
health matters which have become a common feature of modern 
newspapers can exert wide influence. The provision of short news 
paragraphs about the activities of the local clinic, the local school 
medical service etc. can prove most effective. 


(iv) Film and Film strip. The film is the latest method of 
imparting health education. It has the unique ability to portray 
motion and speed. Some of the films produced by the Ministry 
are really of a high standard of excellence. Fiims have importance 
because they directly appeal to the eye. So well-made film strips 
are invaluable, especially with topics that require repeated or 
detailed exposition. 


(v) Radio. It is unnecessary to emphasise the enormous 
possibilities of radio in health education, for most homes have a 
radio set. Health education by radio must not, however, be too 
“serious” if it is to reach those who most need it. In recent years, 
we have seen the development of some ‘excellent discussion pro- 
grammes bearing on various aspects of health, while dramatic 
presentation of health material has also produced some good pro- 
grammes. Health educationists can make manifold the value of 
such programmes by the simple device of obtaining advance plans 
of programme and drawing the attention of pupils to what is forth- 
coming. 

3 ? 

It is a great mistake to look upon radio as primarily a “mass” 
medium of education, for in one way it is the most intimate 
medium. By no other means, except occasionally by personal visits, 
is it possible for the health educator to obtain entry into the 
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private family circle. Radio has, therefore, a peculiar inti 
which is often overlooked. Children’s Sron anmes Tithe, Gere 
occasional health thymes, health plans etc., but they must be 
ay brish very simple and technically excellent—for it would be a 
olly to destroy what might be good entertainment by. ill- 
health-material. y ilprepared 

With the rapid spread of television, new problems 
opportunities face us. The addition of visual To A E 
makes it clear that, used with responsibility and imagination. 
television could be a most potent instrument in raising the general 
level of health knowledge and health behaviour of the whole 
community. 

(vi) Mechanical Aids and Exhibitions. Certain mechani 
aids can be exploited for giving health education. These al 
what happens when a child is inoculated against diphtheria. It 
would not be difficult to devise a “quiz cabinet? which lights u 
when the button showing the correct answer to some health 
query is pressed. ‘ One can imagine the enthusiasm with which 
children would visit a “health arcade” planned on such lines. 

Travelling vans for rural and suburban areas, railwa 
for large town stations, shop windows in busy streets KBA Cacnea 
their special opportunities and pose their special problems. 


Whatever the media available, careful consideration must 
be given to their utilization. Proper tool should be used pro sa 
for we cannot tolerate blundering efforts at health education p o 
approach must be that of the enthusiastic yet discriminating rea 


man. 
Right methods and right programmes alone ca 

health of our children. A nation cannot afford to Iaa ioe 
parts of its children and future citizens to grow up defective. uidi 
nourished and ill-developed in mind, body and spirit. Kee ins 
a child continuously on the right load through all the rE 
of development is real achievement and it should eA ; 
well developed, physically fit adult. “‘Here then is a old 5 
opportunity” writes May Benjamin, “for the state to a he 
foundation of a strong and healthy nation, for the children Yre 
day should be the promise of a better world, for a 5 
citizens of tomorrow ?” a ened oe the 


22.4. Mental Health 
Importance of Mental Health 


In recent years, psychological literature has j 
to the loss of manpower that has resulted from T i 
by mental causes. Accident proneness, absenteeism and eee 

are evidence of this sort of ill-health. There are many cases o 
deliquency. Helping the child fighting the illness in some way or 
other and resolving the internal conflicts is thus an important aL 
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of the school. Schools are legitimately concerned about the mental 
health of students. They should be able to help their students avoid 
mental break-down and achieve healthy personality growth. These 
are legitimate concerns of education. 


It is said that a sound mind can only be found in a sound 
body. Physical fitness is not an end in itself, but is a “‘means” 
of promoting the mental and moral health of a child. Mental fitnesss 
makes children more useful persons in the world and better able to 
help others. It equips them to undertake work and pursue occu- 
pations which are suited to their taste. When we speak of mental 
health, we mean the health of the personality as a whole, considered 
from the physical point of view. 


There are two great enemies of mental health, which are 
commonly found. These are the feeling of insecurity and the feel- 
ing of inferiority. These two perhaps more than any thing else 
prevent the child from exercising his powers and abilities in a 
normal way, and to the fullest extent. The small child, as he 
sets out on his journey, has a feeling of insecurity ; in face of 
his environment, physical and social, he feels helpless. This 
feeling should gradually pass away as he grows up. But ifit does 
not do so, if fear persists and gains control of his life then he will 
remain uncertain of himself and incapable of constructive and 
courageous action. He will lack confidence in himself. He will be 
imitative rather than creative. He will be unable to use his powers 
as he should use them, and the result will be a personality that is 
stunted and ineffective. Similarly a feeling of inferiority will have 
the same negative effects. If the child grows up with an increasing 
feeling that he is not as good as others that whatever efforts he 
makes are doomed to ineffectiveness, that failure is his portion and 
that success can never come his way, then the dynamism which is 
necessary for a healthy Personality either disappears or refuses to 
develop. The feeling of inferiority is engendered and it results in 
repressions and inhibitions or in exaggerated reactions which cut at 
the very root of harmonious development and of mental health. 

i Healthy mindedness is essential to productivity and enjoyment 
in nearly every wholesome enterprise, and its cultivation is one © 

the important tasks of the educator. The first task of the teacher 
is that he should give to children all possible chances of exercising 
their instinctive powers and should use the instinctive powers for a 
high and worthy purpose by sublimating them. Again, it is said 
that healthtand physical strength are responsible very largely for 
the saneness of our thinking. Healthy thought is the great panacea 
in the world, so it will be wise for the teacher to give good thoughts 
to the-pupils. Further, mind is the healthy sculptor and cannar 
surpass the mental health pattern. If there is a weakness 1 the 
thinking model, there must be corresponding deficiencies in he Bt 
Stature. There should be little worries although there may be. re 
of work for work kills no one, but worry has killed multitu a 
Worry is a chisel which cuts cruel furrows in the face. On tie 


3 


a 
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other hand, cheerfulness works miracles. Laughter is a remedy 
which removes all maladies and rescues men from the gloomy 
thoughts which make their life miserable. The teacher from the 
very beginning should help his pupils to use their powers in healthy 
ways, should seek to interest them in worthy objects—objects which 
will form centres of positive sentiment. He should help them to 
integrate their personalities as they develop so that harmony is 
achieved and conflict is avoided as far as possible. 


Measures to Secure Mental Health 


(1) The teacher should develop an attitude of | friendship 
towards the pupil. He will feel that some one is interested in him 
and is ready to help him. Affection and friendship are positive 
forec which will help to bring out all the best that is there in the 
child. 

(2) Ample freedom should be given to the child to exercise all 
his powers of choice and judgment. 

(3) By the encouragement of confidence, honesty, cheerfulness, 


_ generosity, self-discipline, co-operativeness, persistence, ingenuity, 


vigilance and a sense of social responsibility. 

(4) By the development of a home and school routine which 
provides opportunity for free choice within a supporting frame-work 
of accepted behaviour. 

(5) Individual attention may go a long way to nip in the bud 
tendencies, which left to themselves, result in disaster. 


(6) Sex instinct should be properly sublimated. If the children 
are helped to use this power in different kinds of creative work, we 
shall have gone a long way on the road towards helping them to 
achieve mental health. It should, therefore, be the aim of the 
teacher to strive to give an education which will give full scope to 
the creative powers of his pupils. 


Functions and Responsibilities of Teachers 


The teacher has a very important role to play in the School 
Health Service programme. He comes into contact with the children 
so often—that he is likely to be the first person to notice functional 
signs of diseases, which appear before physical signs. He finds that 
certain pupil cannot see from a distance what is written on the 
black-board, some pupils are sleepy, some pupils have running nose, 
some pupils remain absent from the school quite often. Such defects 
may be pointed to the school physician as early as possible because 
these have a positive correlation with the scholastic achievement of 
the child. i 

The teacher should know the signs of different diseases, incuba- 
tion period after exposure, the duration of communicability and 
the means of transmission. Children suffering from communicable 
diseases should not be allowed to attend the class. In this respect, 
co-operation of the parents must be obtained. 
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The teacher has the added responsibility of reflecting health 
teaching in a positive way. Both the physical and mental health of 
the teacher must be good for both have a strong effect upon the 
developing personalities with whom the teacher comes into extended 
contact. The health practices and attitudes acquired by the pupils, 
the quality of the human realtionships, and the ‘‘emotional climate”, 
that exists in the room are almost without exception reflections of 
the behaviour and example of the teacher. The teacher, consequ- 
ently, owes it to himself as well also his pupils to assume responsi- 
bility for maintaining his best physical condition. 


22.5. The Major Health Area 
Nutrition 


Nutrition may be defined simply as the science providing the 
body with the nourishment which it needs for growth, maintenance 
and repair. Recent researches in nutrition problems have shown 
that very complex, chemical substances known as vitamins are 
absolutely indispensable to normal growth and development. These 
substances are contained especially in fresh fruits, green vegetables, 
milk, butter, eggs, cod liver oil and in the outside coating of most 
grains. The lack of these vitamins leads to so many diseases. 
Malnutrition is the prime factor in the erosion of health. The 
malnourished children are generally under-developed, they are 
either too short or too light for their age, lacking in vigour and 
poise with a strained and worried facial expression. They fall a 
prey to so many chronic diseases. In the period of adolescence, 
mainutrition causes grave harm. The Indian Council of Medical 
Research and World Health Organization recently surveyed several 
States in South India and found that 2 per cent of the children 
belonging to the poor socio-economic groups suffered from ‘frank’ 
signs of deficiency. If it is assumed that for every case of ‘frank’ 
signs there are probably 10 children on the border line of mal- 
nutrition the magnitude of the problem becomes colossal. A 
survey carried out in Calcutta in 1954 showed that 75 per cent 
of the children had some defect ; and nutritional disorders consti- 
tuted the biggest deficiency (40 per cent). Surveys carried out in 
various schools in 16 districts of Uttar Pradesh in 1949-51 showed 
that, out of 6,400 boys examined, more than 3,700 had one or more 
defects. The results of other surveys tell the same story and it 
may, therefore, be concluded that the existence of disease is very 
high among Indian children and one of the most important 
contributory causes is under-nutrition or malnutrition. Report 
of the Secondary Education Commission points out : “At no period 
of life does malnutrition play such a large part in causing ill- 
health, or in promoting defects of growth as in the period of adole- 
scence”’. 

It is a universally recognised fact that an ill-nourished or 
under-nourished child cannot be taught property. To try to educate 


1. Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 140. 
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under-fed children is not only wasteful of the teacher’s energy but 
is also cruel to the child because deterioration of physique is 
promoted by exhausting the nervous system. At the same time, the 
School Health Committee which submitted its interim report about 
3 years ago, pointed out, that the incidence of sickness and disease 
among school children due to malnutrition is extremely high. For 
the proper education of the child, he must be fed properly. The 
working efficiency of a child depends to a considerable extent upon 
the daily intakes of certain nutrients and daily eating habits. It is 
of utmost importance that nutrition education is imparted to the 
pupil in school. 

The primary aims of nutrition education should be to esta- 
blish good habits and attitudes which will result in intelligent 
selection and consumption of nutritious food throughout life. 
Children cannot be depended upon to select by instinct a diet 
that meets nutritive values. Some sort of formal instruction is 
necessary. 

Objectives of Nutrition Education. The following objectives 
may prove useful in planning nutrition education programmes for 
schools :— 

1. To understand what constitutes an adequate, balanced 


diet. 
2. To recognise that good nutrition is essential to good health 
and good diet is not possible without good eating habits. 


3. To know the nutritive values of individual foods and the 
supplemental values of a variety of foods. 


The emphasis on teaching in the early grades should be on the 
development of correct food habits and attitudes. Some factual 
material can be introduced early. This knowledge should be pro- 
gressively increased until, by the end of the middle school, children 
at that age have learned the basic facts of nutrition. In the higher 
secondary school, the information needed is that of wide application 
to food buying, meal planning and such factors as prepare the 
students for eating away from home and looking forward to the 
responsibilities of marriage and feeding the family. 


School can help in another way also. If the home from which 
the child comes cannot or will not give him the food that is neces- 
sary for his growth, the school must step in and give the required 
food. It is now being realised in progressive countries that to make 
up the deficiencies of malnutrition is also the responsibility of the 
school. A very important programme that has grown up in recent 
years in India is that of midday meals for children in primary school. 
At present, about 40,000 schools provide midday meals to about 
24:61 lakhs of children. With the help of UNICEF, which gives 
milk powder free of charge, milk is distributed to about 6 lakhs of 
primary school children. Inthe Third Plan, the programme has 


been extended still further. 
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It is further suggested that in residential schools and hostels, 
balanced diets suited to different ages should be prescribed by nutri- 
tion experts and managements be advised about proper standards 
for children’s diet. 


The Indian Council of Medical Research after many years of 
study, has standardised the dietary requirements of children from 
birth to 21 years. These will be of great use in providing supple- 
mentary school meals to children as a part of school feeding pro- 
gramme. It has also been found by a comparative study of the 
prevailing diet with the standard requirements, that the major types 
of malnutrition encountered among children are attributable to 
deficiencies of proteins, vitamin A and B complex and calcium. 
Besides, there is evidence of gross caloric under-nutrition. It has 
also been found that the nutritional deficiencies vary from region to 
region. Considerable research work has, therefore, heen done by 
the Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian Coùncil of Medi- 
cal Research on the preparation of menus for school meals suited 
to different regions of the country. These menus take into consi- 
deration the common dietary deficiencies in that region and also the 
locally available food materials and are so designed that a nutritio- 
nal meal according to standard requirements ‘could be provided at 
low cost which varies, at the present day prices, from 8 paise to 12 
paise per meal per day. As many as 52 such menus have been de- 
signed so far and the work is in progress. 


The Central Food Technological Research Institute at Mysore 
has prepared a multipurpose food of a very good quality consisting 
of defatted groundnut flour. One ounce of multipurpose food yields 
about 12 grammes of proteins and a substantial amount of calcium, 
vitamin A and riboflavin. 


School Meals 


In the wake of under-nutrition and malnutrition of most of 
the Indian children, the significance of a school meal becomes ob- 
vious. It will assist in improving the health and physical develop- 
ment of the child. It will also play an imiportant role in education 
because children who are healthier will make quicker and sounder 
progress in their studies. It is essertial that we develop a universal 
programme of school meals as an integral part of its programme of 
universal, free and compulsory primary education. 


School meals may be of three types—the food served in the 
school by the school, the food brought to the school by the pupils, 
and the food purchased by pupils outside the school from the 
vendors and rehriwalas, 


; Special problems which'must be considered by the school head, 
in addition to the serving of nutritious, well-prepared food, inclu a 
meinenence of sanitary standards to reduce the possibility of spsg 
ad tease through food, the health of the food service personnel, 
and the unwise practice of selling the articles on ‘rehris’ etc- 
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It is necessary that proper arrangements are made for the 
pupils to take lunch. There should be lunchroom, with washing 
and drinking water, so that those who bring their meals can eat con- 
veniently and in good and healthy surroundings. 


Children should not be allowed to purchase the things from 
vendors and ‘rehriwalas’ as the food stuff often laden with dust is 
harmful to their health. The school cafeteria should be carefully 
supervised. 


The school meal programme has been taken up in standard 
cities of India. In Madras, with the assistance of local donors the, 
state and CARE, it is expected that the number of children served 
by the school meal programme would rise to about 7.7 million. 
Kerala has organised a school meal programme with the assistance of 
CARE, which has now almost 100 per cent coverage at the elemen- 
tary stage and provides school meals to about J.8 million children 
every day. Andhra Pradesh provides school meals to about one 
million children and Mysore has recently started a programme for 
feeding 5,00,000 children. School milk is provided to one million 
children in Rajasthan and to 5,00,000, proposed to be increased to 
one million very shortly, in Punjab. Smaller programmes are in 
operation in Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. 


In order to assist the development of the programme still 
further, the Government of India has approved since 1962-63, a 
centrally-sponsored scheme of grant-in-aid to State Governments. 
Under this scheme, assistance is offered to State Governments to the 
extent of one-third of the total expenditure incurred by them on 
school feeding programmes. It is estimated that by the end of the 
Third Plan about 10 to 12 million children might have been covered 
by the school meal programme. 


Right Posture - 


One of the common defects to be seen among our pupils is 
that they generally do not have the right posture. It is not un- 
common that we meet with cramped chests, abnormal spine 
curvatures and so on. The teaching of correct posture is an 
important thing. Jncorrect posture causes fatigue, fatigue in 
its turn leads to incorrect posture--a vicious circle. With right 
posture, the body is in a position of greatest efficiency, capable 
of greater activity, with a minimum expenditure of effort. Kruger 
says that it is evident that the body, being a Jointed structure, 
can be held errect with a minimum of energy expenditure only if 
allits parts are in proper alignment. It follows that efficient use 
can be made of the body only when its parts are properly balanced ; 
the muscles then serve their normal function, i. e. to move bones 
that are in balanced relationship. When the parts of the body are 
En equilibrium, the weights of the head and trunk are balanced upon 
the vertebral column and transferred through pelvic girdle and 
legs to the feet. If any part of the body is out of its natural 
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alignment, more muscular energy needs to be expanded to maintain 
the position of the body. Body energy used in this way is wasted 
energy. The weight of the body should be borne by the bones, not 
by the muscles. 


So very earnest attempts should be made by all teachers to 
correct the posture of the pupils. There should be a daily lesson 
by the physical teacher for this purpose. Individual corrective 
exercises can help a lot in correcting slightly: uneven shoulder 
levels and slight lateral curvatures. The teacher should make the 
pupils know that good posture is that accustomed position which 
enables the body to function efficiently. Of course, this definition 
includes the hygienic, aesthetic and psychological factors as the 
body would not be a thoroughly efficient unit unless it were also 
graceful in movement, and organically effective. For this purpose 
all the teachers, the physical education teacher and the medical 
officer must co-operate in order to achieve the best results. 


Recreation 


Recreation is a fundamental human need. It isa broader 
term than physical education, and includes, in addition to sports, 
games and rhythmics, any activity in which an individual parti- 
cipates for the pleasure of participation. A recreational activity 
is one in which participation is voluntary and spontaneous and 
does not require stimulation or reward outside the activity itself. 


“Leisure” may be regarded as the genus of which ‘Recreation” 
is a species. C.O. Burns has defined leisure so aptly as the “Seed 
plot of civilization” and as “the germinating time for art and 
philosophy.” He claims that “Civilization” may depend for its 
roots upon the way in which work is done but it depends for its 
finest flower upon the use of leisure. 


The primary purpose of recreation is to “recreate” oneself in 
body, mind. and spirit ; and it is with that object in view that we 
should judge the use to which a person puts his leisure. Even 
a cursory study of the present day class-room work would indicate 
the need for rest so that the tired body, the jaded nerves, and 
the dulled spirits can be restored and revitalised. 


Thus recreation is, no longer considered to be one of the 
Superficialities of life but is one of the most essentials for the deve- 
lopment of health, well-rounded and balanced personalities. It 
Is a way of enriching one’s leisure time with educational and 
cultural contents. It is not an escape from the toil of education 
Into the emptiness of a vocation, but a vitalizing element in the 
process of education itself. 


Recreation, by its very nature, isa sphere of freedom and 
free choice. It is an essential antidote to the compulsions, restric- 
tions, dullness and cf monotony, so characteristic of the present 
day school life. “Recreation” as Slavson writes “is not a matter 
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of motion, but rather of emotion, it is a personal response, a 
psychological reaction, an attitude, an approach, a way of life.” 


The significance of education and its immense possibilities to 
the youths are best understood when education and recreation 
are united and not when separated. In the words of L.P. Jacks, 
“the education which is not also recreation is maimed, incomplete, 
halfdone thing. The recreation which is not also education has no 
recreative value.” 

A good recreational school programme may consist of the 
following : 

1. The developing of life-long hobbies and interests. 

2. The cultivation of the habit and the pleasure of reading 
good books. 

3. The pursuit of the joys of out-door living through camp- 
irg, hiking, gardening, etc. 

4. The exposure to rhythm in all its forms—music, folk and 
classical dancing, singing, poetry. 

The development of an appreciation of the arts. 

The development of skill that gives satisfaction in crafts. 
The pleasure of social recreation. 

The enjoyment of sports. 

The pleasures that come through water activities. 

The acquiring of the habit of rest, relaxation and medi- 


2 
SEMA 


tation. 

Dr. Edgren comprises the entire programme of recreational 
activities in four significant phrases as ‘‘Doing things”, “Making 
things”, ‘‘Acquiring things”, and “Learning things”. Choice of 
any of the recreationa! activities—either active or passive, may 
depend on the interest, sex, age, race, season, intelligence and 
individual aptitude. 

A programme of recreation is necessary for the health of the 
jndividual. It can promote the health of the individual because 
it is all the year round, itis for everyone, it includes everything, 
it is operated everywhere. Education and recreation must go side 


by side. 


Safety Education 


“Accidents are like chronic diseases in that they cause death, 

may require hospitalization, may result in invalidation, and may 
ive rise to loss of time from work.”! That is the reason why some 
sort of safety education should be imparted in the school. It is 
believed that accident rates can be reduced—whether it be in the 
home, in the school, in industry or in other areas of activity—pro- 


1. H. Frederick Kailander : School Health Education, p, 215. 
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vided the children are taught in the school on these lines. Safety 
education should form a part of the courses of study in health 
education. 


Accidents occur in four kinds of environments—on the job, in 
public places including schools, at home, and in motor vehicles. 


Causes of accidents. There are a number of causes responsible 
for most of the accidents : 


1. Most accidents occur because people fail to take the neces- 
sary precautions to protect themselves. 


2. Accidents may result from a lack of knowledge about the 
use of machines and gadgets, that may be potentially dangerous. 
People may lack sufficient skill in some physical activity such as 
athletic sport or in the use of some piece of machinery. 


3. Many accidents are caused by physical factors that affect 
our skills such as faulty vision, poor hearing, fatigue and 
muscular weakness ; emotional strain also becomes responsible for 
accidents. 


4, Poor attitudes account for a large percentage of accidents. 
People disregard safety regulations, they take chances, they believe 


that luck is with them, or they do not care to practise the ‘golden 
rule’—‘safety first’. 


5. Accidents result from violations of r iati 5 
ules, reguiations, pro 
cedures. They do not “just happen”. pac 2 


In short, lack of informati “ i 
: , 1 ion, poor skills, and faulty attitudes 
So BUre tothe behaviours and " practices that cause: accidents. 
a is fact makes it necessary that we should depend considerably on 
education and training in order to improve behaviour. 


Basic Principles of Safety Education. The following principles} 


may serve as a guide for the development of a safety education 
programme :— 


1. Safety education should be a responsibility of society and 


should be consistent with our best understanding of human growth 
and the development of society. 


living” The school should provide leadership in promoting safe 
3. Safety instruction should b i hel 

s e an integral part of the sc 
Dee. and should further develop understanding attituden 
eanes, skills, habits, and appreciations which will assist_the 
i in meeting the responsibility of sufe-living in to-day’s Wo" 
» Safety education should develop a continuous awareness 


of the value a F in- 
dividuals.“ of human life and the physical well-being ei 


1. “Basi E 2 mber 
1955, Basic Principles of Safety Education”, Safety Education, PEC? 
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5. Safety education should be continuous and contribute to 
the enrichment of all areas of living. 

The Programme of Safety Education. In middle and higher 
secondary school, safety education should be taught as an important 
unit in health education. Children at this age are increasingly 
interested in adventure. They are participating in various youth 
organisations such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Guiding and other 
athletics. They need to be given greater understanding about the 
causes of accidents and how to prevent them. 

Safety education can be correlated and integrated with a 
number of school subjects like sciences, social studies, crafts, etc. 

Methods of Teaching safety. The following methods for im 
parting safety education may prove useful : = 

1. Safety discussion directly related to the use of equipment 
and material in certain courses such as science laboratories, crafts, 
workshop. 

2. Films on safety may be shown. 

3. Lectures by non-school people e. g. firemen, policemen, 
traffic engineers may be arranged. 

4, Safety school patrols inside and outside the school building 
can help. 

5. Bulletin Board displays of posters and pictures on safety 
can attract attention. 

6. Dramatization of safety lessons and of safety plays, 

7. Library and leisure-time reading of pamphlets and book- 


lets on safety. 


Highlights 

1. Importance of health is being recognised in the education 
of the child. Many of the present health problems cannot be 
controlled without the individual understanding of these problems and 
assuming personal responsibility for preventing or correcting them. 

2. School health programme includes health services, healthful 
living and health education. 

3. Schools should impart instruction in nutrition, safety and 
sex. Schools should make provision for good school meals. 
Problems and Assignments 

1. Discuss the responsibility and role of the school in health 


education. 
2. What do you mean by school health programme ? Ela- 


oorate in detail. j 
3, State the main aspects of health education. How-can the 


school promote healthful living ? 
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4. Discuss the various aspacts of health education. How 
far are these attended in the schools of your state ? 

5. Study the methods of imparting health education in your 
area. Suggest improvements. 

6. Discuss the functions and responsibilities of teaching 
regarding Health Education. 

7. Write an essay on Nutrition. 

8. Suggest the measures for developing right posture among 
school children. 


9. Suggest a good programme of recreation for a secondary 
school. 


10. “A sound mind can only be there in a sound body.” 
Comment 


Select References 
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THE SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME 


Importance of Physical Education—The Background—Aims of 
Physical Education—The Objectives of Physical Education—Should 
Physical Education and Games be Compulsory ?—Guiding Principles 
for designing a Satisfactory programme of Physical Education—Forms 
and Scope of Physical Training at various stages—Right Posture— 
The various aspects of a Physical Education Programme—Essentials 
of a Physical Education Programme—The Organisation of Physical 
Education and Health Education—Highlights—Problems and 
Assignments—Select References. 


23.1. Importance of Physical Education 


Physical education is closely related to the school health pro- 
gramme because health is not merely freedom from disease. Health 
must be positive. It must help one to live best and serve most. 
Physical aspect cannot be separated from the intellectual and moral 
aspects of education. | The physical education has important 
potentials for helping children learn to communicate, to develop 
and maintain a state of fitness, to acquire physical skills which will 
last. To educate a man, you must get round him in his entirety, 
mind and body. Soul and character are to be regarded as an 
inseparable unit ; it is only by the equal and continuous develop- 
ment of every part of the body that the battle of life will be fought 
with success. Spencer has also said : “To be a good animal is the 
first requisite to success in life, and to be a nation of good animals 
is the first condition to national prosperity.” The oft-quoted 
precept—a sound mind in a sound body—is as true today as it was 
two millenniums ago. Man, in fact, is one being and cannot be 
educated in artificial segments. His mental and moral nature is 
interlocked with his physical wellbeing. 


Physical education contributes not only to physical fitness but 
also to physical efficiency, mental alertness and the development 
of certain qualities like perseverance, team spirit, leadership, obe- 
dience to rules, moderation in victory and balance in defeat.* 


1. Indian Education Commission Report 1964-66, p. 205, 
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23.2. The Background 


The culture of any given country has always been reflected in 
the physical activities of its people. The activities of early cavemen 
were throwing stones, using clubs, and hunting and fishing ; their 
primary object was survival. The Greeks participated in activities 
which later led to the Olympic games. They extolled the philoso- 
phy of “a sound mind in a sound body.” In Rome, spectator sports 
were conducted in which men versus beasts and chariot races enter- 
tained the crowds. 


India is old in thought and deed. Throughout her long 
history she has stressed the harmonious development of soul, mind 
and body. The Vedic and the Epic ages gave considerable promi- 
nence to physical culture. Kalidas prescribed a sound body as a 
pre-requisite for a ‘dharmic’ life. In the Universities of Nalanda, 
Vikramashila and Vallabhi, swimming and wrestling, shooting 


arrows, swordsinanship and breathing exercises were considered as 
essential. 


Physical education was not in a satisfactory condition at the 


advent of the Europeans in the country. No systematic instruction 
was given. 


In 1875, MacLaren’s system of gymnastics was introduced in 
the school curriculum in Madras. Some forms of drill, physical 
training and games were prescribed in some schools. Well-trained 
teachers were not available, so the work was entrusted to ex-army 
personnel or gymnasts. The most deplorable fact was that these 
drills were unrelated to school curriculum and were carried out 
outside the school hours and that too when convenience permitted 
it and facilities could be had without much trouble. 


Things slowly began to change when educationists realised the 
value of Team Games and the emphasis shifted from Formal Drill 
to games like football, cricket, hockey, tennis, track and field a 
tics. As the British population increased in India, games like golf, 
boating, swimming, etc. gained ground amongst the public; but 
the situation in the schools remained unchanged till the year 1920. 


Scientific and physical education in India started with the 
beginning of a training centre in Madras under the auspices of the 
Y.M.C.A. With \the increasing attention given to physical piace, 
the need for qualified teachers increased. Several colleges for the 
purpose were started. A National College of Physical Education 
was established at Gwalior in 1957 to impart a three-year course In 
the subject leading to a Bachelor’s degree and later on, to provide 
facilities for advanced study and research. T 

In 1959-60, an important programme—Nationa! Physical Effici- 
ency Drive was started to activate interest in physical fitness through- 
out the country and to arouse the enthusiasm of the people for 
high standards of physical efficiency and achievement. 

To promote the cause of physical education certain program- 


aa 
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mes have been started by the Centre : (1) Scholarship for specializ- 
ation in indigenous physical education activities ; (2) grants-in-aid 
to Vyayamashalas and Akharas for purchase of equipment and library 
books at 75 per cent of the approved expenditure ; (3) assistance to 
the promotion of yogic; and (4) preparation of model syllabuses 
for physical education programmes for boys and girls from the pri- 
mary to the higher secondary stage. 


A significant step has been taken for improving games and 
sports. National Institute of sports was sct up at Patiala with the 
primary object of producing first class coaches. These coaches, on 
completion of their training at the institute, would work at the natio- 
nal and state levels, and coach young athletes and sportsmen in 
schools and colleges. 

Sports activities in India are controlled by the national sports 
federations constituted for different games. Grants are given to 
national sports federations and national associations to encourage 
them to participate in international events, to invite foreign teams 
to play in India, to hold competitions for championships and to 
arrange coaching camps for talented players. 


23.3. Present Position of Physical Education in India 


The present position of physical education is not at all satis- 
factory. Our performance in international sports competitions is, 
as we are all aware, rather disappointing. The overall calculations 
indicate that either our standards are going down or those of the 
other countries have improved. In 1954, during the second Asian 
Games at Manila, India’s position dropped down from 2nd to 4th. 
In the third Asian Games held at Tokyo, we were 7th. Since 1920, 
the year of our participation in the World Olympics, we have secured 
only one individual medal and that too, a bronze one in wrestling. 
We maintained supremacy in hockey in the Olympics consecutively 
for 32 years but in 1960 we lost that place too. 

Most of the players, who have represented India in interna- 
tional competitions, have, however, been from services, police, 
railways and other organisations. One may well ask what has been 
the role of students--our youth—in such competitions. 

There is a growing awareness of our low standards in sports at 
both the school and college level. Some of the causes responsible for 
this state of affairs are : 

1. Low economic level. Since the cconomic level of our 
people is still very low, the majority of our students are under- 
nourished and, therefore, physically not strong enough to withstand 
the strain of physical activity. So they do not participate in 
sports. s, : 

2. Lack of financial and technical resources. The financial 
in schools are very much limited. Most of our rural and 
ot have any playgrounds at all. Games are still 
dare practiced as 1n out-of-school activity in 


resources 
urbau schools do ni 
considered to be an 
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a haphazard and ill-organised way. Up-to-date adequate equip- 
ment for games and Sports is not available. 

3. No provision in the time table. The time-tables of schools 
do not have Proper provision for games and sports. Indeed, in 
Some cases none whatsoever. It is still considered an optional co- 
curricular activity. It is not generally realised that games and sports 
have a vital contributing value towards the gencral organisation of 
the curriculum, aiming at the total development of the personality 
of the student. Quite Tecently games and sports have become 
highly specialized activities. They have assumed a scientific char- 


4. General apathy of the teachers towards sports. It is a sad 
fact that teachers have a positively negative attitude towards sports. 


competitions. There is a complete absence of mass Participation in 
sports and games. 


5. Lack of proper facilities for Sportsmen. Sportsmen are 
not given the same place of prestige and dignity, which the academi- 
cally bright students get. With the result Many students do not 
come in the field. 


6. Lack of encouragement for girls. In our country we do 
not seem to realize that a girl, who Participates in sports to-day 
will be an interested mother of to-morrow. In Western countries, 
girls have equal opportunities of Participation with the boys. But 
so far enough opportunities are not given to girls in our country. 


The present position has been Summarised in the University 
Education Commission’s Report, which states, “We may say there 
are insufficient trained personnel, dearth of playgrounds and equip- 
ment, poverty of students, absence of organization, poor types of 
programme, small variety of games conflict with academic work, and 
inconvenience of time.” 


23.4. Aims of Physical Education 


The aim of physical education is not to produce those who 
are masses of brawn and muscle, but little else. Nor it is to produce 
experts in various branches of sport and athletics. The aim of 
this part of education which is concerned with the body is to 
devote its share in Producing an integrated and harmoniously 
developed Personality. The aim is to ensure that the body is 
given its due share of attention which it needs so that it can play a 


1. Report of the Universiiy Education Commission, p. 356 
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Positive part in the life of the individual, a part without which life 
would be dwarfed, and comparatively restricted and ineffective. 


Jackson R. Sharman states : 

“The aim of physical education is to influence the experiences 
of persons to the extent that each individual within the limits of 
his capacity may be helped to adjust successfully to society, to 
increase and improve his wants and to develop the ability to satisfy 
his wants, of course only those wants that can be satisfied without 
annoying or trespassing the rights of others.” 

Physical activities harden the body and steel the soul against 


hardships. 

The physical education is not only a health insurance but 
a valuable aid to health also. It not only develops physique but ' 
promotes fine adjustment between physical and mental health. It 
gives the children training for good citizenship. 


The Objectives of Physical Education 
The objectives of physical education, particularly suited for 


India, are: 
1. Development of organic fitness ; 
2, Development of neuro-muscular skills ; and 
3, Development of character and personality." 
1. Development of organic fitness. This is dependent upon 


a wide selection of activities arising out of the inherent interest of 
the participants, and so conducted that the normal functions of 


the body are developed and improved. 

2. Development of neuro-muscular skills. The development 
of skills in a large variety of physical activities makes it possible 
for individuals and groups to obtain satisfaction and happiness 
in a variety of ways during leisure time. Many people are unhappy 
and maladjusted because they are physically illiterate and do not 
know how to enjoy their free time. Possession of skills in natura- 
lized forms of individual and group play activities enables people to 
give wholesome expression to innate desires and interests. 


3. Development of character and personality. Physical activi- 
ties that give opportunity for self-expression and self-improvement 
are useful in developing character and personality. The relation- 
ships and experience of co-operation and competition on the 
athletic field call for decisions very similar to those which have to 
be made in every day life. Leaders with moral purpose will make 
it possible for their athletes to act and decide in the light of values 
and consequence, and will relate the idea of sportsmanship as 
practised on the playing field with the desirability of carrying it 


over into all relationships with their fellow-men. 


1. A National Plan of Physical Education aud Recration, p. 3. 
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Should Physical Education and Games be Compulsory ? 


It appears quite Strange that play should be made compulsory. 
But in our country, it is only compulsion that works, We want our 
young men and women te take an intelligent personal interest in 
their physical welfare. At present, they have no knowledge of how 
to take care of their body, neither are they in the daily habit of 
exercising their body because this habit has not been ingrained in 
them by constant enforced practice in the earlier years. Conse- 
quently they have no interest in their physical development, health 
and welfare. All young men and women should leave the university 
physically well-equipped for their future. Nothing but compulsion 
will give them this equipment. The Punjab has made physical 
education and games a compulsory part of school curriculum, 


23.5. Guiding Principles for designing a satisfactory Programme of 
Physical Education 


Indian Education Commission 1964-66 outlined the following 


principles for designing a Satisfactory programme of physical edu- 
cation. 


(1) The physical education programme should be planned 
for desirable outcomes keeping in mind the interests and capacity 
of the participants. 

(2) The traditional forms of play and Physical activities that 
have developed in our country should receive due emphasis in the 
programme. 


(3) The activities promoted should deyeiop in each child a 
sense of personal worth and pride. 


(4) A sense of sharing responsibility in a spirit of democratic 
co-operation should grow from experience on playground and also 
in the gymnasium. 


(5) The programme offered should supplement other pro- 
grammes of education and not duplicate them. 


(6) The programme shouid be within our financial means. 


(7) The programme should reach all rather than a selected 
few. 


(8) Special instruction and coaching should be provided for 
students with talent and special aptitude. 


23.6. Physical Education in Secondary Schools 


The Secondary School Programme should provide activities 
that make for organic and structural development, provide 
opportunity for self-expression, are meaningful, are enjoyed by 
the participants, and provide situations that encourage social deve- 
lopment. 


1. Indian Education Commission 1964-66, a 205. 
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The adolescent in the Secondary School desires to intimate 
the activities of the adultsand he should be given sports, games 
and athletics in their standard form. Skills learnt earlier should be 
perfected through guidance and practice. It is an age when boys 
and girls desire excellence and the physical education syllabus must 
include techniques for good performance. 


The following items can constitute the scope of Secondary 
School Physical Education : 


(i) Free Play. 

(ii) Organised Games. 

(iii) Self-testing Activities. 

(iv) Dancing and Music. 

(v) Basic skills. 

(vi) Athletics. 
(vii) Individual Corrective Exercises. 


Free Play. Free play at the Secondary School level is mostly 
based on skill and technique rather than the random running, jump- 
ing and climbing activities of the primary group. 


Organised Games. Organised games for the Secondary School 
may include tag games, relay games, baske: ball, cricket, fcotball, 
hockey, tennis and yolley ball. These games, when under wise 
guidance and leadership, act as one of the best citizenship laborato- 
Ties we possess. 

Self-testing Activities. Self-testing activities are those that 
allow for a self-assessment to be made in terms of win or lose, 
pass or fail, success or failure, or time and distance standards. 
Activities like diving, track and field athletics are  self-testing 
activities. 

Dancing and Music. Dancing and Music are also very effective 
forms of exercises. Dancing especially promotes organic fitness 
suppleness and neuro-muscular co-ordination. It fosters desirable 
social attitudes. It is not competitive but co-operative. It affords 
pleasure and is a form of expression of worthy feelings in addition 
to being highly recreative. Dancing is one of the best expressions 
of the activity needs of youth. Exercise for exercise’s sake is 
generaily rather meaningless and futile, but when such movements 
are incorporated into the pattern of a dance, they become meaning- 
ful and worthwhile. 

It is really a very happy sign that music is being given an 
important place in the recent syllabus for primary schools. All 
activity is rhythm, while music can be depicted, expressed and 
portrayed in action. If the motion is made in an aimless way it is 
realatively useless. So musiccan make dancing meaningful. Music 
has a vital place in physical education apart from the usual 
rhythmic activities. It can be used to give rhythm to pyramid 
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building, spring-board, vaulting, tumbling, fencing drills, etc. It 
has its place where it only gives “atmosphere” to an activity in 
demonstrations. Music at all times must be appropriate to the 
activity. 

Basic Skills. Basic skills are developed not in one day or 


in, one year. These are developed by continuous efforts and 
guidance. 


Athletics. Athletics occupy an important place in the Secon- 
dary School Physical Education programme. Some sort of instruc- 
tion in theory is also essential. 


Individual Corrective Exercises. Individual corrective exercises 
are necessary for the correction of postural defects. 


23.7. The Various Aspects of a Physical Education Programme 


There are four aspects of physical education programme : 
class-room programme, the adapted programme, the intra-mural 
programme, the inter-scholastic athletic programme. 


Class-room Programme in Physical Education. This phase 
of the educational programme is instructional in nature and is 
usually required of all students. It includes a variety of activities 
such as team games, individual games, dance and gymnastics. 


The Adapted Physical Education Programme. There are 
certain pupils in a school who have special needs and limitations. 
Such pupils include those with faulty body mechanics, nutrition 
disturbances.such as over and underweight, weak and flat feet, 
menstrual disorders, nervous instability, poor physical fitness, and 
crippling conditions. With the co-operation of the medical staff, 
provision can be made for instruction through both regular physical 
education class-work and through special classes. 


Secondary School 
Physical Education 


Programme 
Mlan Matrei Ne Ail SA si ea at ARSA 
| 
Class Room The Adapted Intra-Mural Inter-Scholastic 
Programme Physical Athletics Athletics 
Education Programme Programme 
Programme 
Fig. 25. 


Intra-Mural Athletics Programme. This phase of the school 
physical education programme comprises competitive tournaments 
and sports days. Included is a wide variety of activities based on 
the needs and interests of students. It is usually conducted during 
out-of-class hours. It may be either yoluntary in nature of required 
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of all students ; ideally, it should pai 
ona geo y. be available at the secondary level 

„Inter-Scholastic Athletics Programme. This phase of the 
physical education programme is voluntary in nature and is con- 
ducted during out-of-school hours. It should be organised with the 
needs and interests of students in mind. A wide variety of activities 
are included for both boys and girls of which the more common 
ones are football, basket ball, base ball, track, hockey. swimming 
and tennis. 3 

In an ideal physical education programme, the required 
programme develops skills and interests that can be further utilized 
in the intra-mural programme. The latter in turn can be a source 
of the students who are found to be specially qualified for intra- 
scholastic athletics. 


A programme of physical education must have three features : 
(1) It should be educative. (2) It should be protective. (3) It 
should be developmental. The protective side of the programme 
envisages restricted activities, corrective and remedial classes for 
those who need them. The restricted and reconstructive work cannot 
possibly be undertaken by physical educationists without the use 
of formal exercise. This, of course, has to be undertaken in consul- 
tation with a medical expert. Restricted programme is intended 
for students who are physically handicapped either permanently 
or temporarily. Dr. W. L. Hughes is of the opinion that students 
having the following type of defects require the restricted pro- 


gramme. 
Digestive disturbances. 
Fatigue, particularly chronic fatigue. 
Glandular disturbances. 
Heart conditions. Functional and organic disturbances, 
Hernia cases. 
Infantile paralysis. 


Injuries—amputations and other permanent injuries and 
convalescent accident cases. 


Kidney disorders. 

Malnutrition. 

Menstrual disturbances ot a severe nature. 
Nervous disorders of a serious type. 
Post-operation cases. 

Postural deformities of a serious nature. 


The work has to be on the basis of the physical and medical 


examination of the student and it has to be individual, restricted, 
corrective, therapeutic, medical or a combination of all these. 
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Activities in a Programme of Physical Education 


Physical education necessarily uses bodily activities for its 
programme and includes the following : 


1. Activities which use the big muscles and further the 
development for the fundamental racial skills of walking, running, 
jumping, throwing, climbing, hanging, etc. Among these are : 

(a) Activities in which individuals alone can take part such as 
athletics, games like tennis hand ball, etc. 


(6) Activities both indigenous and foreign in which groups 


alone can take part such as simple relays, major games like cricket, 
hockey, foot-ball, kho-kho, etc. 


2. Activities, which though not exactly of the racial type, 


contribute to growth and development and have an appeal because 
of their intrinsic values. Among these are : 


(a) Water activities like swimming, diving, boating, water 
games, etc. 
EO) Stunts and self-testing activities such as tumbling, pyramid 
building, exercises on gymnastic apparatus, etc. 


3. Rhythmic activities such as folk dances, classical dances, 
gymnastic dances, etc. 


4. Combative and defensive activities like wrestling, boxing, 
ete. 

5. Outing activities like hiking and camping. 

The overriding factor in the selection of activities must be 
their educational possibilities in an integrated scheme of General 
Education to create a national vitality based on character value 
and not mere physical stamina that comes out of exercise and 
perspiration. 


23.8. Essentials of a Physical Education Programme 

For any programme of physical ed 
certain essentials must be provided : 

1. Play-ground z facilities. The Central Adv 
Physical Education for Secondary Schools has ri 
following standard of space requirements for play, 

1, 160 pupils--2 to 3 acres ; 

2. 320 pupils—2 to 4 acres ; and 

3. 480 pupils—6 to 7 acres 

The ground should be even and level, und should be well-!id 


out with various play fields, pitching and courts, The boundary 
jines and fixtures should be kept in good shape. 


2. Gymnasium. Every secondary school should have a 


gymnasium attached to it. This should be located conveniently 
near the school building and the playground. ‘The building shosld 


ucation to go on smoothly, 


isory Board of 
ecommended the 
grounds. 
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have a hall of about 60 ft. by 30 ft. with a 15 to 20 ft. high ceiling. 
The floor should be wooden. There should also be attached rooms 
for storing equipment, medical inspection, first-aid service and cor- 
rective work, the physical education office. Water supply and 
sanitary facilities should be conyeniently available. 


The hall can be used in all seasons. It will ensure the regularity 
of games throughout the year. 

3. Equipment. Equipment—adequate and goof—is another 
essential of a good programme of physical education. Available 
grounds and funds will determine the quantity of equipment 
needed. There should be sufficient equipment for simultaneous 
practice by a large group of children. In certain games, tindividual 
equipment is required, such as clubs, wands, dumbells, hockey 
sticks, etc. It is necessary that sufficient number of pieces are 
available to engage all pupils of a class simultaneously. 

Teachers. It is recognized that good leadership is the most 
important ingredient in teaching physical education. There should 
be qualified men and women teachers to give instruction in games. 
In addition to these physical education teachers, it is necessary 
that all teachers should share this burden. All teachers or at least 
those below the age of 40 should actively participate in many of 
the activities of physical education and thus make it a living part 
of the total school programme instead of being a side issue entrusted 
to an isolated member of the staff’. 

For the successful fuactioning of these activities, it is necessary 
that a few selected students are given special training in leadership. 
They can prove very useful in demonstrating the activities for their 
fellow students. 

Time. Programme of physical education is to be arranged in 
such a manner that every student in the school does get some 
time, some space, some equipment for playing. The programme 
schedule should be clear and known to everyone so that every one 
is in his place 
23.9, The Organisation of Physical Education and Health Education 


Schools are the furnaces where the future manhood is mould- 
ed. They can play a vital role provided the programmes are well- 
planned and well-organised. 

In planning the organisation for an institution, the education 
significance should never be lost sight of. Universal education is 
the order of the day and the criteria "er physical education must 
necessarily be on the pattern of gencral education. 

Buck's Guiding Principles for Organising Physical Education 

1. Physical activity is a biological necessity for everybod . 
Therefore, there must be such a scheme for organisation as will 
permit 100% of pupils to participate. 


1. Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 149, 
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2. Physical activity is a daily necessity. The time table should 
penso organised that all may have physical education periods 

laily. 
3. People do not have the same strength, endurance or skill. 


Physical education must be organised to cater to physical capacities 
and needs. 


_ 4. People do not have the same interests. Physical edu- 
cation must be organised to cater to various wholesome interests. 


5. There are various characteristics apparent at various age 
level. These characteristics must be kept in mind when organising 
various groups. 


6. Institutions do not have the same facilities, equipment, 
plays-ateas or budget. 


„7. The natural activities are the ones to which persons most 
teadily respond. 

8. Physical education can influence or educate the whole 
man, It should be so organised and administered that this is 
possible. 

9. People demand physical recreation after they have finished 
with school or college. The organisation and administration must, 


therefore, plan for training in activities which have carry-over 
values. 


10. Participants desire satisfaction and benefit from physical 
activities when the time allotment is proper. 


_ 11. The human race evolved through a great variety of 
activities. Programmes must contain a great variety, must be com- 
prehensive to satisfy and to preserve and develop skills. 


12. All persons require and are deserving of equal attention. 
Organise so that a sound foundation is laid by means of a good 
general programme for all so that the representative teams and star 
athletes, do not receive all the attention, but only their share. 


13. If pupils are to perform skilfully and gracefully in games, 
there must be periods for teaching or coaching in the fundamental 
skills of the game and in the team work and ethics of the game. 


14. Proper organisation and administration of physical edu- 


cation requires also careful attention to all hygienic and sanitary 
measures. 


15. An integration of Physical Education, Health Education 
and Recreation under one administrative head is essential. 


23.10. Improving Physical Education 


1. Schools are the Preparation grounds for the future world 
athletes. So we need to start with children in schools to lay the 
foundations of building world champions. By the time the child 
leaves the school he should be proficient in the fundamental skills 
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of some games, which should improve and further develop during 
his university years. 

2. Provision of proper play fields and equipment. The states 
and the public bodies should take steps to provide every school with 
a playground. School without a playground has no right to exist. 
Enough equipment must be available to the schools. 

3. Provision of trained coaches. A trained coach is the heart 
and soul of any programme of physical education and, therefore, 
should be made available to schools. Coaching camps should be 
held by the National Sports Federations. All these coaching schemes 
should realize that their potential champions are hidden in schools. 

4. Provision of funds. The sports funds in schools should be 
strictly utilized for the organisation and improyement of games and 
sports. Liberal ad hoc recurring grants should be given by the 
States and the Central Government. 

5. Provision of proper nourishment. Proper nourishment 
should be provided to the athletes. Some athletes are very keen 
and promising but poor. It is essential that some arrangement to 
supply the extra nourishing food is made at least to a few of these. 

6. Theoretical instruction. Instruction in regard to scientific 
basis for every sport may be given through theoretical lectures on 
diet, technique and exercises with the help of audio-visual aids, like 
films and film strips. 

7. Provision of Competitions. Competitions help to improve 
standards in sports. Schools should organise Inter-Class, Inter- 
Group, Inter-State and National competitions. Sports and sports 
festivals can also help. 

8. Better interpretation to parents, administrators, teachers and 
community leaders of the contributions physical education can make 
to the lives of boys and girls as they grow towards maturity. 

9. Employment of more qualified specialists in physical educa- 
tion either to work with class-room teachers or to do the day by day 
teaching of physical education. 

10. Allocation of adequate time for physical education. There 
is agreement that the minimum daily instructional period should be 
at least thirty minutes in length. Two periods of 15-20 minutes are 
recommended for primary grades. In addition, there should be 
periods of free or supervised play as well as integration of physical 
education activities with other phases of the curriculum. Children 
who are in normal physical condition need two to four hours of 
vigorous activity each day. 

ll. Designing of a scientific programme of Physical education, 
A number of schemes like the National Plan of Physical Education, 
the National Discipline Scheme and the Auxiliary Cadet Corps are 
going on at present. A special committee appointed by the Ministry 
of Education under the chairmanship of Dr. H.N. Kunzru recom- 
mended that an integrated scheme with a syllabus selecting the best 
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features of each should be evolved. The committee tried to bring about 
a compromise between the claims made by the enthusiasts of different 
schemes and the result is a mixed programme of physical education 
called the National Fitness Corps. This compromise scheme has 
provoked a good deal of criticism. Indian Education Commission— 
1964-66 suggested that the matter should be re-examined and a 
satisfactory programme should be designed. 


12. There should be specialised staff in Physical Education at 


the district level to stimulate, help and guide the instructors in physical 
education in schools. 


13. There should be special inspectorates for physical education 
manned by experts who can make their expertise available to field 
Officers, teachers and principals. 


Highlights 


1. Physical education is closely related to the school health 
programme. 

2. The present position of physical education is not satisfac- 
tory due to the low economic level, lack of financial and technical 
resources ; no provision in the time table ; general apathy of teachers; 
lack of facilities for the sportsmen ; lack of encouragement for girls. 


3. The objectives of physical education are: (1) development 
of organic fitness; development of neuro-muscular skills and (2) 
development of character and personality. 


4. The various aspects of a physical education programme 
are: class-room programme in physical education, the adapted 


physical education programme, Intra-mural athletic programme. 
Inter-scholastic athletic programme. 


5. Essentials of a physical education programme are : (1) 
ieee facilities (2) Gymnasium (3) Equipment (4) Teachers 
ime. 


_ 6. The programme should be properly organised. Playground, 
equipment should be provided ; provision of proper nourishment 
should be there; good theoretic instruction should be imparted ; 
provision of sufficient funds and competitions can help. 


Problems and Assignments 


1. Discuss the objectives of physical education. How far are 
these objectives the same as those of general education ? 

2. What are the 
physical education ? 


3. What facilities are 
successful in India ? 


guiding factors in planning a programme of 
required to make physical education 


4. Discuss the aims and objectives of physical education Pro- 
gramme. Should physical education te made compulsory ? 
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5, What are the different aspects of a physical eduvation 
programme ? What place would you give to Intra-mural and Inter- 
scholastic athletics programme in it? 

6. Suggest a list of activities in a programme of physical 
education. 

7. What are the essentials of a physical education program- 
me ? 

8. Give some suggestions for improving physical education 
programme in your state. 

9. Discuss the principles of organisation of physical educa- 
tion programme in a secondary school. 
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THE SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Essential Requisites of a Good School Guidance Programme— 
Guidance Personnel—The Guidance Programme, Its Content— 
Essential Activities of a Good School Guidance Programme, 


A good guidance programme is one of the essentials of a good 
school. If it is to make its impact felt on the growth and develop- 
ment of the child and improve the quantity and quality of the 
educational programme, it must be an organised service of the 
school. So long as it remains an incidental activity of the school 
and is left to the good sense of every teacher, much of its signifi- 
cance as an educative process is lost. It should be recognised as 
an integrating or unifying force by everybody in the school. 


The extent of guidance and counselling set-up will depend 
upon the resources of the school and the community. One school 
may be able to afford a separate room with enough space for staff 
and records of the entire school population. Another school may 
have to be content with a Separate corner set aside for the purpose. 


The nature and the size of the administrative set-up also will 
vary with the sizeof the school because the guidance programme 
offered will depend upon the number of employees, educational 
offerings and facilities provided. In a big school, one qualified 
counsellor plus the guidance teacher with the active assistance of 
the head of the institution can run the guidance programme. Ina 
small school, one part-time guidance master with the co-operation 
of the head and the members of the staff, can handle the guidance 
programme. What is important to remember is that in each school 
students, teachers and community are unique. Therefore, each 
professional guidance structure must be tailor-made. 


24.1. Essential Requisites of a good School Guidance Programme 


The following requisites must be provided to develop and 
organise a good school guidance programme : 


(a) An effective guidance programme should be accepted as an 
essential function of secondary education by school administrators. 
Thay ahold be convinced of its utility for promoting personality 
growth of the pupils. If the head of the institution fully believes 
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in the concept of guidance programme, it will receive appreciation 
at the hands of the teachers and parents also. 


(b) Leadership by a trained guidance master must be provided 
in every school. It may be his/her function to co-ordinate the efforts 
of several teachers in ‘the school in the collection of pupil data, to 
initiate group guidance procedures and to do individual counselling. 

(c) The active co-operation of a band of teachers interested in 
guidance must be secured. One guidance master will not be able 
to do full justice to such a multifaceted programme as of guidance. 
He must be assisted by teachers in the implementation of guidance 
activities. Teachers can contribute to the guidance programme by 
supplying data for Cumulative Record Cards and also by assisting 
the guidance master in varied activities. 


(d) Arrangement should be made to enlist the support of parents 
and to introduce them to the idea of guidance. No programme can 
function successfully in a school unless parents too feel convinced 
of its utility. It is more true of guidance. The parents should be 
made guidance-minded by bringing home to them the importance 
of a correct curriculum choice by their ward. It will really pay 
rich dividends if the school staff arranges to meet parents in con- 
ferences in the school session. 

(e) Provision for guidance programme must be made in school 
time table as well as in the school budget—Provision of guidance 
periods is tremendously needed for carrying on minimum guidance 
activities, such as maintaining of Cumulative Record Cards arrang-. 
ing of career talks, educational talks and orientation talks, screening 
of films and arranging of plant tours, etc. If a whole-time counsellor’s 
ot existing in the school, the guidance master should be 
given a concession of 12 periods a week out of the teaching load 
for carrying on guidance activities. The provision of 6 periods 
should be made in the school time-table for class contacts, and 
other 6 periods should be utilized by the guidance master for other 

uidance activities, such as arranging for experts for delivering 
talks etc., filling up the Cumulative Record Cards, providing indi- 
vidual guidance to the students, maintaining the records, etc. Some 
budgetary provision must also be made to meet the additional 
expenditure, if necessary. 


(£) School administration should facilitate the implementation of 
guidance decisions. If the counselling. process indicates the need 
for a change in the student’s programme, it should be administratively 

ossible to make these changes. For instance, if instruction needs 
to be analysed and broken down into simple tests so that the less 
able members of the class can follow, the teacher should do this. 
If the student seems to need more participation 1n the recreational 
aspects of school life, additional avenues of participation should 
be provided. If these facilities are not made available, the attempt 
to counsel may increase the student’s feeling of frustration on one 


hand and feeling of futility among the masters on the other, 


post is n 
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(g) A good guidance programme is dynamic, changing as needs 
change, undergoing continuous development in order to remain current. 
Frequent evaluation is an essential part of programme develop- 
ment. 


24.2. Guidance Personnel 


“Guidance” in the words of Kelley, “is an all inclusive pro- 
gramme aiding pupils to achieve their optimum growth wherever 
they are. In such a programme, the total needs of students need to 
be met by a total staff. One cannot assign the learning relationship 
to the teacher, the counselling relationship to the Counsellor, and 
the smooth functioning relationship to the principal. Each is in- 
volved in, and each should assume, all these relationships.” 


The Principal 


The principal occupies a key position in the school guidance 
programme. In the regular guidance programme, the principal has 
to play a great constructive role. His attitude towards guidance or 
pupil development may determine whether mere lip service is ren- 
dered to the programme or whether the guidance of pupil develop- 
ment is basic to the whole school programme. The principal has 
certain duties in respect of guidance programme :— 

(1) The principal should take leadership in guidance by having 
the kind of relationship with the teachers which fosters a guidance 
approach to the pupils. The principal’s pride in his teachers and 
their guidance efforts can give the public confidence in their schools. 


__ (2) The principal should make himself thoroughly acquainted 
wn the existing guidance programme through meetings and con- 
erences. 


(3) He should provide opportunities to teachers, pupils and 
parents to discuss problems. 


(4) He should encourage teachers to attend special guidance 
courses and seminars so that their knowledge remains upto-date. 


(5) He should adjust teacners’ work load to include their gui- 
dance duties. 


(6) He should form a guidance committee to study the school’s 
guidance needs. He can take the responsibility of carrying out the 
recommendations of the guidance committee. 


(7) In consultation with the counsellor and the guidance master 
and other members of the staff, he should prepare an institutional 
plan in respect of guidance programme, take general policy decisions 


regarding phasing of the guidance programme, provision of time 
and allocation of duties to the members of the staff. 


(8) He should make sure that the entire staff has a part in the 
development of the guidance programme, 
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The School Counsellor/Guidance Master 


__ The Counsellor/Guidance master is the nerve centre of the 
guidance programme. The person to function as the School Counsel- 
lor or guidance master should be a guidance-minded person with 
some specialised training in the field of guidance. He has the follow- 
ing duties :— 

(1) He should provide professional leadership to the other 
members of his team. He should stimulate, initiate and organise 
the various yuidance services and plan out the details. 

(2) He, with principal’s guidance and in consultation with the 
members of the staff, should prepare a detailed plan of work for 
each year. 

(3) He should help the teachers in carrying out various guidance 
functions. 

(4) He, with the help of other members of the staff, should 
collect occupational material, arrange for its classification and filing. 

(5) He should disseminate occupational information in groups. 
He should arrange career conferences, career exhibitions, career 
displays, films and film strips shows, etc. 

(6) He should assume the responsibility for counselling all 
those pupils who need individual assistance. 

(7) He should refer students, having the problems he cannot 
handle, to the experts. 

(8) With the help of the District Employment Exchange he 
should help in the placement of pupils. 

(9) He may give advice regarding matters of curricular and 
occupational choices and plans to the students and their parents. 


The Teachers 


The teachers occupy the pivotal position in a school guidance 
programme. It is they who have the most frequent and the most 
extended contacts with the pupils in a natural situation. Without 
their co-operation, guidance service can never become an integral 

art of an educational programme. In fact, teachers remain the 
heart of the guidance programme. Guidance-aware teachers fulfil 
their functions as guidance workers in a variety of ways :— 

(1) They should collect pupil information and maintain 
cumulative record cards. 

(2) They should study the needs, interests, abilities and pro- 
blems of each child in the class. 

(3) They should observe students in class-room and out of the 
class situations and watch for ‘danger signals’ in the pupils’s normal 
developmental maturation, e.g., existence of disturbances, problems 
in getting along with class-mates, marked withdrawal tendencies, 
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Over-aggressiveness, compulsive conduct or persistence of a 
difficulty. 


é (4) They should contribute to the guidance programme by 
introducing the pupils to careers in their particular fields. 


(5) They should use class-room situations to disseminate 
occupational information. 


(6) They should get acquainted with the parents, invite them 
to the school and take an active part in the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

: (7) They should win the confidence of the pupils and help them 
in every way to evaluate their own growth. 

k (8) They should help the counsellor and the guidance master 
in conducting various guidance programmes and in making necessary 
arrangements for them. 

(9) They should exemplify a level of personal adjustment as 
students learn not only from what teachers say but also from what 
teachers are, 

It is of primary importance that teachers assist the child 
conserve his native capacities and invest and use the same so as to 
bring greatest satisfaction to himself and benefit to society. 


The Schoo! Librarian 


(1) He should help the counsellor and the guidance master in 
classification and filing of the occupational information material. 


(2) He should display the material properly in the library. 


(3) He should provide right type of books to students of 
different age groups, classes and tastes. 


(4). He should circulate the latest information material among 
the students and the teachers. 


The Physical Education Teacher 


The physical education teacher is another link in the chain of 
guidance personnel. 

(1) He should conduct physical efficiency tests, games, sports 
and recreational activities for the students and enter the report in 
the columns of the Cumulative Record Card. ; 

(2) He should arrange the activities in such a way that each 
student is able to participate in them according to his capacity and 
interest. 


The Art Teacher 


(!) He should help the counsellor and the guidance master in 
the preparation of visual aids like charts, posters, etc., for popular! 
sing the guidance programme, 
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(2) He should help in the arrangements of career exhibitions 
and career conferences. 


The School Doctor 


(1) He should conduct medical examination of the students 
from time to time and give his report in the columns of Cumulative 
Record Card to enable the counsellor to know the needs of the 
pupils and to give them medical or nutritive help. 


(2) He should report physical limitations of the students to 
teachers and parents. 


(3) He should develop a programme of helping children in 
physical hygiene. 

(4) He should offer consultation to the students and their 
parents on the health problems of the students. 


Parents 


Parents are an integral part of the guidance programme. They 
are, in fact, the child’s principal counsellors. They must be made 
guidance-conscious if we are really interested in the welfare of the 
child. It is one of the important tasks of the school to get the help 
of the parents in the guidance programme to ensure optimum 
development of the students. It is very necessary that the school 
staff in general and the school guidance counsellor or guidance 
master in particular should help the parents to understand the child; 
to project themselves into the future so as to determine educational 
and vocational possibilities for their children in the decades ahead ; 
to appreciate the school and the guidance department’s objectives 
and practices ; to utilize good principles of mental hygiene and right 
living in their families. 

For achieving this object, Parent clubs, Parent Forums may be 
formed in the school. Parent group conferences may be held from 
time to time. Parent Bulletins and Reports may be issued to keep 
them in touch with current happenings. Parents may be offered 
guidance in individual capacity. 


24.3. The Guidance Programme—Its Content 


The desirable activities which should be taken up in the school 
by a counsellor or guidance master are ! 

Educational Talks. Talks on simple educational topics should 
be arranged by the counsellor or guidance master. He himself or 
the members of the guidance committee or some persons outside the 
school can deliver such talks. A minimum of two talks a month 
should be given. 

Orientation Talks. These talks are meant to orientate the 
students with the courses of studies, of Matric/Higher Secondary 
and Indian School Certificate Examinations. As much information 
as possible should be provided to pupils concerning the importance 
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of choosing this or that combination of subjects so that they make 
a wise choice of courses of study. A minimum of two such talks 
should be given. 


Career Talks. Career talk means atalk about the details of 
a particular job. Such talks are a must for a good guidance 
programme. Every career expert should be provided with an 
outline of the career talk at a much advanced date so that he/she 
knows what to prepare. As many of the career talks should be 
arranged as possible. 


Career Conferences. Career Conference is a group activity 
organised for the purpose of providing occupational information 
of a preliminary or supplementary nature to a large number of 
students together. In a Career Conference, several speakers belong- 
ing to different professions come and deliver talks about their own 
fields to students in groups. For example, a successful journalist 
gives a talk on “Journalism as a Career” to a group of students 
interested in Journalism and a Nurse on ‘“‘Nursing as a Career” to 
another group interested in the field of Nursing and so on. It 
should be organised at least twice a year and may be arranged after 
the quarterly examinations of the schools. 


Plant Tours. Visits to industries provide the students with 
direct experience of the work done and the physical and the social 
environment at which it is done. Ifthe visit is to be of maximum 
value, the students should be prepared for it in advance so that 
they know what to observe, which questions to ask and how to 
behave during visit. A visit is more useful when followed by a 

roup discussion in which students talk about what they have seen 

and exchange ideas. As many plant tours may be arranged as 
possible depending upon the resources of the school and time 
available. 


Screening of Films and Film strips. Film shows followed by 
roup discussions are good means of disseminating information. 
Film strip shows accompanied by a suitable commentary can also 
prove very use ul. The films can be obtained on loan from United 
States Information Service, New : Delhi, High Commission for 
Canada, New Delhi, Central Film Library, Delhi and State Audio- 
Visual Education and Film Libraries, etc. 


24.4. Essential Activities of a Good School Guidance Programme 


A good school guidance programme does not appear suddenly. 
It develops gradually through various planned stages on the basis 
of needs and resources of the school. Below we list some of the 
major activities of a good guidance programme. 


1. Setting op of the School Guidance Committee 
The first step in initiating guidance programme in a school 
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is to set up the school guidance committee. The committee should 
consist of :— 


President ... Head of the Institution 

Secretary a.. School Counsellor or the Guidance 
Master. 

Other Members ... (a) Any five members of the staff— 


these can be different class 
incharges or different subjects 
incharges. 


(b) President of the Parent Teacher 
Association. 


(c) Student Secretaries of different 
classes. 

It is the responsibility of the guidance committee to plan out 
monthly and yearly programmes. It should prepare, so to say, an 
institutional plan for the guidance programme to be taken up in 
the school. In its periodical meetings, the committee can also 
thrash out problems requiring group, solution, plan and co-ordinate 
guidance activities and assess the work already done. 


2, The Guidance Centre 


The effectiveness of the educational and vocational infor- 
mation service in the school largely depends on the systematic 
organisation, proper maintenance and regular use of the guidance 
centre. 

What should be the proper place for the centre? Ydeally, the 
centre should be a large room equipped with ‘almirahs, — filing 
cabinets, display racks, bulletin boards, tables and chairs, ete 
where the materials can be maintained and displayed. The OOTA 
can also be used for holding talks, showing films and filmstrips, for 
holding parent-teacher meetings, etc. A part of it could be partition- 
ed and used by the guidance master for individual discussion with 
pupils and their parents. 

However, most schools are so over-crowded that it may not 
be possible to secure independent accommodation. In such cases 
the guidance teacher has to rely on getting a corner in the school 
library or in the reading room or in the passage and if this too is not 
available, he may have to use his own class-room after school 
hours. 

Whatever be the housing facilities, the information material 
should be easily accessible to those who come to seek guidance. 

A Remarks Register should be placed near the entrance to the 
centre in which the visitor can record their impressions. 


The information received from the various sources should be 
filed properly To facilitate the use of information material, some 
sort of filing system should be used by the guidance master. The 
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first thing for him to remember is that he should classify and file the 
material as soon as he receives it. He may do this work during his 
guidance periods or before or after the school hours. This will not 
consume much of his time. Care should be taken to place the 
files back at their proper places after use. 


Some specific methods of filing are :— 

(a) Alphabetical system. 

(6) National Classification of Occupations. 
(c) Filing on the basis of school subjects. 


The guidance master should adopt the one method which suits 
his purpose best. 


Students should be encouraged to prepare scrap books on 
different careers. These can also be displayed in the centre. 


Another activity which a guidance master can try with profit 
is the development of a job folder. In this job folder can be put 
together all relevant information about a particular job. A good 
job folder describes the activities, duties and responsibilities of the 
job, the personal qualities and educational requirements for the job, 


details about special training Tequirements, if any, prospects for 
advancement, salary, etc, 


_ The information material should be displayed neatly and 
artistically. Posters, charts, leaflets, monographs, news letters, 
notifications of jobs and training courses, advertisement of scholar- 
ships, etc. have got to be displayed if they have to serve their 
purpose well. Walls, bulletin boards, display racks, display 
windows, etc. may be used for this Purpose. Posters and charts 
can be pasted on card-boards and hung in the guidance centre, if 
there is one. Otherwise, they may be displayed in the reading room 
or in the class room of the guidance teacher or in the verandah 
where a large number of pupils are likely to see them. 


Displays should be given an attractive title or headline. The 
arrangement of the material should be changed every now and then 
to maintain continued interest on the part of pupils, 


It is essential to maintain a Stock Register. Guidance literature 
as soon as it is received, should be entered in the stock register by 
the Guidance master. 


It is also important to maintain a Proceedings Register to 
record all the activities concerning guidance programme regularly. 


The centre should function throughout the year to fulfil the aims 
of guidance. If pamphlets, brochures etc. are not to be issued for 
reading at home because of their limited number, facilities should 


be provided for pupils to read them at the centre under the guidance 
of the guidance master. 


Right at the beginning of the year, the guidance master should 
invite pupils to the guidance centre for acquainting them with his 
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work and information materials available: He should invite the 
parents of the pupils also to visit the centre. 


The utility of the guidance centre depends on how enthusiastic, 
enterprising and resourceful a guidance master is. He can either 
make the Guidance Centre a store-room or turn it into a centre of 
all guidance activities. 


3. Maintenance of Cumulative Record Card 


An effective guidance programme pre-supposes information 
about the individual which is reliable, and valid and also compre- 
hensive. This is possible when the work of collecting information 
is done on systematic basis and over a period of years. Maintenance 
of Cumulative Record Card is one of the most important activities 
of a good guidance programme. It isso designed that various types 
of information about the pupils such as identifying data, schools 
attended so far, health record, achievement records, etc. are added 
to it year after year. It, as a matter of fact, can give a cross-sectional 
and longitudinal picture of a pupil and is thus of great importance 
in the guidance programme. 

The Cumulative Record Cards should be maintained from the 
6th class onwards by the teachers and the counsellor or guidance 
master working in co-operation. The class teacher generally fills 
in the information available to him about the pupil or from the pupil. 
The Counsellor or guidance master is responsible for filling in data 
about a pupil’s abilities, interests, etc. Health record is to be given 
by the school doctor or nurse. 

If the records are to be of maximum value, they must be main- 
tained regularly and kept up-to-date. Cards of all pupils should 
be kept together at a place either in the principal’s or in the counsel- 
lors’ office. Since some of the information is of a confidential nature, 
the records should be made available to only those persons who are 
likely to use the information for assisting the pupil in making adjust- 
ments and educational or vocational plans. 

When the pupil leaves the schouls, his Cumulative Record 
Card should be sent to the next institution he enters, so that the 
teachers. and counsellor in that institution easily understand the new 
entrant —his abilities, his shortcomings, his aspirations and resources, 
etc. 


4. Testing 

To make the assessment of an individual’s skills and traits, 
standardised psychological tests can be used by the counsellor or 
guidance master. A note of caution here! The use of such tests 


= should be made only by a trained counsellor or guidance master 


and testing techniques should never be used in isolation. 


5. Counselling 
Counselling is said to be the core of the entire guidance prog- 
ramme. It is a process in which the pupil is helped to form a de- 
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cision, make a choice or find a direction at some important fork in 
the road such as that of planning a programme in the institution, 
or deciding a life carrer. 


Counselling is a way of helping the individual to learn those 
things which facilitate adjustment, both immediate and remote and 
_ also assist him to remove obstacles to his learning. 
Counselling is very essential when— 


(i) the student needs not only reliable information but an 
interested interpretation of such information as meets his own per- 
sonal difficulties ; 


(ii) the student needs a wise listener with broader experience 
than his own, to whom he can recount his difficulties, and from whom 
he may gain suggestions regarding his own proposed plan of action ; 

(iii) the student is aware of a problem and of the strain and 
difficulty it is causing but is unable to define and understand it 3 

(iv) the student is aware of the presence and nature of a prob- 
lem but, because of a temporary strain and distraction, is unable 
to cope with it intelligently ; 


(v) the student is suffering from a major maladjustment or handi- 
cap which is more than temporary one, which demands careful dia- 
gnosis by a specialist and help over a long period of time. Only a 
trained guidance worker should use counselling as a technique of 
guidance. 


6. Formation and Guidance Clubs 


To make the students actively participate in the guidance pro- 
gramme, they should be divided in different guidance clubs on the 
basis of their educational and vocational interests. Clubs such as 
Medical club, Engineering club, Home Science club, Photography 
club, Hiking club, etc., can be formed. Students in the different 
clubs should be encouraged to collect information and to prepare 
scrap-books and folders on different careers. They can be taken out 
on plant tours, to film shows, etc., club-wise so that they can make 
the best use of the guidance services available to them. 


7. Liaison with the District Education Officer, District Counsellor 
and State Bureau 


ort of the progress made should be submitted every month 
both ra The Director. ie Guidance Bureau and District Education 
Officer: The report should be duly countersigned by the head of 
the institution. In the report, details to be given are bulletin board 
displays, literature collected in the month, the number and details 
of career talks orientation talks and educational talks arranged, de- 
tails of films and film strips screened, details of plant tours arranged, 
cumulative record cards, guidance clubs, career days and conferen- 
ces, etc. Plans for the next month drawn out in the guidance com- 
mittee’s meeting and details about individyal counselling provided 


Gi 
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to pupils also should be given accurately and neatly. Care should 
be taken to get the report despatched in the first week of every 
month. This will help in establishing a much needed liaison of the 
school with the District and the State and spreading the good prac- 
tices followed in a school to other schools as well as check the loop- 
holes. 

Education and guidance are the two sides of the same coin 
and must be treated as such in organising the school for the most 
effective education of the child. Good guidance means good edu- 
cation and good education is what we need the most. No educa- 
tional programme can be completed without a well-planned, syste- 
matic, scientific and comprehensive student guidance service. If 
every child has to be in school, it is every child which must be guided 
for optimum adjustment and optimum development. This will 
only be possible if the programme is well organised, well: conducted 
and well-supervised. 


Highlights 

A good guidance programme is one of the essentials of a good 
school. It should be recognised as an integrating or unifying force 
by everybody in the school. 

2. The nature and the size of the administrative set-up 
will vary with the size of the school. Ina big school one qualified 
counsellor plus the guidance teacher, with the active assistance of 
the head of the institution, can run the guidance programme. In 
a small school, one part-time guidance master can carry on the 
guidance programme. 

3. For organisinga good guidance programme, some requi- 
sities are : 

(a) An effective guidance programme should be accepted as 

an essential function of secondary education. 

(6) Leadership by a trained guidance master must be provi- 

ded in every school. 

(c) The active co-operation by a band of teachers interested 

in guidance must be secured. 

(d) Arrangement must be made to enlist the support of 

parents and to introduce them to the idea of guidance. 

(e) Provision for guidarce programme must be made in 

school time table as well as in the school budget. 
(f) School administration should facilitate the implementation 
of guidance decisions. c 

(g) A good guidance programme is dynamic, changing as 
needs change, undergoing continuous development in 
order to remain current. 

4. Ina good guidance programme the principal, the school 
counsellor/guidance master, teachers, schoo] librarian, phys’ | 
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education teachers, Art teacher, School doctor, Parents—all are 
involved—all must co-operate. 


5. The desirable activities which can be taken up in a good 
guidance programme are—educational talks, orientation talks, 
career talks, career conferences, plant tours, screening of films and 
filmstrips, etc. 


6. To develop a good guidance, the School should take up the 
following activities : 


1. Setting up of the school Guidance Committee. 
Maintenance and Regular use of the Guidance Centre. 
Maintenance of Cumulative Record Card. 
Psychological Testing. 

Counselling. 

Formation of Guidance Clubs. 


Liaison with the District Education Officer, District Coun- 
sellor and State Bureau. 


Problems and Assignments 


i 1. Why do you think the guidance service must be available 
in schools ? 


ad 


SINC SOS, 


2i How will you organise a school for minimum guidance 
programme? What are the essential requisites of a good school gui- 
dance piugrammė ? 


3 Discuss the role of principal, t z 
; , teachers and guidance 
master/counseller an the guidance TATEN g 
4. What activities can be included in a comprehensive gui- 
eRe. ? Suggest how will you organise them effectively. 
_. 5. Suggest the steps you would t tart a good 
guidance programme in a school. ake up to sta g 


6. Discuss the part which a teacher i i 
; can play in making 
guidance programme successful in a school, “ie 


7. How will you organise the guidance centre in your 


school ? What steps will you take to ensure th f the 
centre by the students ? moageular usejor t 
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